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~ PROFESSOR AUER LOOKS BACKWARD 


At Seventy-eight He Recalls a Life’s Experiences and Associations in Europe and in America 


A. Review by 
W. B. CHASE 
MY LONG LIFE IN MUSIC. By Professor 

Leopold Aucr, With Introduction, “The Old 
World Changes.’’ by the Author, and Fifty 
Ilinst rations, Many From Rave Portraits. 377 
pp. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. . 85 net. 


INGMAKER, with as loyal a follow- 
ing as the Warwicks of England or 
old Shoguns of Japan, a little gen- 
tleman in a black coat looks out 
from the jackét-fold of his life’s 

volume. It is only his second, pro- 
duced at 78, and will, in the na- 
ture of such books, have few suc- 
cessors. As a ir it is iq 
royal with its air of Old World 
courts, revolutionary with its flight 
from Russia's last convulsion, al- 
ways and everywhere conciliatory 
and wisely reserved. For here is & - 
vital, venerable man, who, when he 
turns his strong, trained bow-arm to 
human marksmanship, hits the mark 
squarely, and when he turns to pen- 
manship, writes with ripe. sympathy, 
sagacity and humor. 
As Stevenson said, ‘‘In a biog- 
raphy, this and that is displayed; 
the. hero is seen at home, taying 
the flute,’ or in the present instance, 
a fiddle. Having to condense in a 
few pages the events of a lifetimie, 
as R. L. 8. again said in ‘‘Men and 
Books,”’ the writer is bound to make 
that condensation logical and strik- 
ing. 4 
Leopold Auer looks on the world 
he has lived in as his friend. He 





canini, laughs delightfully at. his 
own youthful self: His is a foler- 


with personal 
pendent taste and, on occasion, of 
frank displeasure, -Of his refusal to 
join. in. general applause and ac- 
claim, one of the last touches, as 
late as page 364, offers the follow- 
ing- example here in America: 


I had heard. Wagner’s 
ducted by. Hans Richter, Fetix Mottl, 
Gustav Mahler and Arthur Nikisch 


Russia's own art finds in Aver a cosmo- 
politan observer, who can gently record om 
page 233 his variant trom the ultra-national 
views of the famous ‘‘Five,”’ the so-called 
“Young Ruasian’’ school. He himself holds, 
mit. with the Balakirev group's, but with the 


world’s view of Tchaikovsky: 

The Russian nrusical public had awaited 
the first performance of ‘Eugene One- 
xin." * * * The premiére, given with a 
nost brilliant mise-en-scéme, was applaud- 
et trom the very I well re- 
meniber, for } was in the - 


the success of ‘‘Eugene Onegin’’ was es- 
terlished. beyond question.. The composer 
was féted m every possible way, but what 
testified more eloquently than anything 
else to the favor enjoyed by the work was 
the fast that it kept its place in the 
répertoire from that day te the outbreak 
of the revolution, not only in St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow, but all over Russia as 
well. 

From that day forward Tchaikovsky be- 
came the best beloved, the most widely 
popular_ of all Russian composers. There 
has been much argument pro and con re- 


. 


Leopold Auer. 


actual story of the ‘‘Auer pupils,'’ who for- 
metly came almost yearly from Russia to 
conquer the world, is here told with poign- 
ant simplicity. ~ 

These *‘fortune’s . favorites,” 
one of whom is now rated a millionaire in 
gcod American dollars, were long the only 
visible evidence of that masterful personality 
in Petrograd. When Auer had long outlived 
or outgrown the activities of his own gen- 
eration, he_ still worked on there silently. 
while Western Europe and America won- 
dered by what age-old formuia of tonal as- 

































































































From a Portrait by Wayman Adems. 


Phete by Juley. 
garding the question of whether Toliai- trology he strewed the artistic firmament 
kovsky’s music*is.truly Slavic, truly rep~ with stars. ‘ 
resentative of Russian miusical instincts The following view of more than one fig- 
een ae. eee ao ane ure known to all American admirers of the 
upon, eclecticism alleged violin is significant in the light 
prom oor ng beg Boe Gee note = Sr t poate 5 much di disaster: 
which we ha’ ng Sa er Io om When the war came to 
Russian people itself. : ee ee caeeer aeeak tren 
Despite many such expressions of mature © “smiles some 1 eaten: Cone, frown 
and generous judgment, it is not at all with Oe ee an ae 
technical and only incidentany with musical t*¥ suffered a revulsion of shame a 
that Profemsor Auer's record of his. SPulr, * *°. * ‘The students in the oe 
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; 





if 


more than 


utterance by the press censorship, the 
students held political gatherings, al- 
though they were forbidden, and took 
refuge in the sole weapon at their disposal 
—the ‘‘school strike.’’ 

Among the most fiery and zealous of. 
these strikers who forbade their colleagues 
to frequent the classroom, on pain of a 
beating, was Efrem Zimbalist, then 14 or 
15 years old. He was a picket on guard in 
the corridors. leading to my classroocom, 
and watched ali those who attended my 
classes. Whenever he met me in the cor- 
ridor he would salute me proudly and con- 
tinue to tramp his beat. 

Mischa. Elman, on the other 

hand, who returned from Berlin 

after a successful début to prepare 
himself for his appearance in Lon- 
don, did not miss a single lesson 
and worked very hard. The revo- 
lutionary students did not hesitate 

to. threaten those among their 
companions who would not share: 

their opinions. “ 

I remember one of my most tal- 
ented pupils, Miss Cecile Hansen, 

a charming little girl of 11 or 12, 

coming to me one day with tears 

in her eyes, and telling me that 

she wished above all things to 

keep on atttending my Class, but 
that the students of the opposition 
had threatened to throw vitriol in 

her face. . 

Professor. Auer tells. of the dawn, 
one fine day, of a supposed “new ~ 
Russia,’’..with the Czar’s call for a> 
Constitution and election of the 
Duma... *‘In the Conservatoire the — 
students followed the example set. by. -- 
those in the other institutions and - 
once more settled down: to study. 
The general excitement, neverthe- 
less, had claimed several victims, for- 
one of the leading employes in the ™ 
Conservatoire office and. two of the 
professors for whom the students 
had plainly shown their hatred dur- 
ing their brief reign of power, paid ~ 
for their convictions with their 
lives." 

Professor Auer describes the first 
revolution, vf March 17 in that year: 


Youth is always generous in 
spirit; the students, realizing the 






I and they determined on — 
the voyage to thé New World. 
It was on an earlier migration to Dresden; 





- in “the Summer before the war, that he saw 


**the two children, in little bive sailor suits, - 

Jascha Heifetz and Toscha Seidel,’’ who- 

played for his guests Bach’s concerto in D 

minor for two violins. annually given at his 
* festivals 


Few today realize under ‘what difficultiv« 


~ . \Préfessor Auer had—( Continued on Lager Ws : 


- 








By I. M. PETROVITCH 


years ago. Down in Skadarlia, 
which was a quarter of Mont- 


Be J: was quite different only a few 


SW 


a 


Re 


martre’s reputation in Belgrade, 

the Belgradian literati would sit 
ali day long in the shade of the lin- 
den and locust trees, and there, in a 
half-Oriental atmosphere of the cof- 
fee houses, “Three Hats,” ‘“Bum- 
sckeller” or “Two Deers,” sipping 
slowly one glass of beer after an- 
other, their dreams would never darc 
to venture one step further than 
Paris, Trianon and Volterian eight- 
eenth century to the west, or the 
Ural Mountains and Tou v's 
Villages to the east. All the rules 


> and appéarances of’ bohemian life 


My 
ie 


s 


have been guarded and maintained 
‘paivety and sincerely like rituals. 
In order to create the impression of 
1 bohemianism, they would 
demand from you a loan of two or 


“¥ three dinars, although it was evi- 


dent that they have had much more 
fn their pockets. And so it went 
along looking very romantic. These 
days were happy for bohemians and 
for the ‘“‘bohemians.” 


It is all different today. It seems 
as if the of Conan Deyle 
én ghosts have one evidence more in 
that famous resurrection of Ameri- 
can bars and saloons in Europe after 

their Bartholomean night in the 
"United States. And along with them 
came a materialistic conception of 
life among literati, so that all good 
disposition for loans and free lodg- 


» . ings are now only the tales of by- 


gone days. They have transferred 
themselves now to these new tem- 
ples of the American forbidden fruit, 
and in their further excited craving 
for something new, for reforms, for 


the breaking with the past, they 


ce Sole 


Bre 


a new spirit of .cos- 


* have acquired 
‘mopolitanism, and the intense pro- 


they know all these distant. coun- 
- tries only from geographic charts— 
but; according to their theories, 
there are some mystic, inVisible and 
instinctive relations, unknown to 
the common m between their 
“gouls and the distant lands. So 
they are acquainted with Brooklyn 
Yokohama, they are talking 
Piccadily as if their childhood 
were spent there, and about San 
- Francisco as if it were a suburb of 


A new drama, instead of ‘having| petus 


for its scenery a quiet and scanty 
Belgrade street, or a village parish 
somewhere in Shumadia, with, hum- 
ble and utterly unimportant bour- 
-geois of De Maupassant’s or Marcel 
Prévost’s type, now has for its stage 
usually the whole world, and for 
{ts dramatis personae strange and 
impossible creatures from all the 
imaginable nations in a most fan- 
tastic conglomerate 


One product of that new literary 
mood is the latest, play, “The Un- 
believable Top-Hat of King Chris- 
tian,” which was presented in the 
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Belgrade National Theatre three 
months ago. The writer of the 
play, Zarko Vukadinovitch, a young 
man of the new school, was the first 
of these rebels to break into the 
répertoire of the National Theatre 
in Belgrade. A strange thing when 
one knows the conservative disposi- 
tions of its director, Mr. Milan Grol. 
That way the passing of the old 
régime was vividly manifested. 

Free verse and other accessories of 
the new tendencies had been intro- 
duced to the group of Belgradian 
literati just before the beginning of 
the Balkan wars by Dr. Milan Chur- 
chin, who at that time was one of 
the professors in the German De- 
partment of Belgrade University, 
and who is now editor of New Eu- 
rope, one of the best and certainly 
most civilized among Yugoslav peri- 
odicals. The. pioneer work of these 
days Dr. Churchin has shared with 
a young Dalmatian, by the name of 





- 


New Gods for New Literature 


Passing of Belgrade’s Picturesque Bohemians—- 
The Cosmopolitan 


“The Belgradian 
literati would — 

sit all day long 
in the shade 

of the Linden.” 


Mitrinevitch, who has entirely dis- 
appeared from the literary horizon 
since 1914. At the same time there 
was in the group of literary men con- 
centrated in Zagreb, A. G. Matosh, 
with very interesting personality of 
a real vagabond by his human na- 
ture, but a critic of the most refined 
taste and style. He has introduced 
among the literary mén of the Croa- 
tian’ province many teas of Veriaine, 
Malarme and their followers, and he 
has also done a great deal to free the 
Croatian writers from the predomi- 
nating German influence. 

Professor Jovan Skerlitch of Bel- 
grade University was on an oppesite 
pole from Matosh. The literature of 
the second half of the nineteenth 
century was rich with many great 
writers of “very racial chagacteris- 
tics. Such a man, for example, was 
George Meredith, who has been Eng- 
lish not so much programmatically 
and consciously like Kipling, but 





who has been English instinctively 
and to the marrow of ‘his bones. 
Such a man of his race was Daudet 
of France or Dostoevsky of Russia. 
Professor Skerlitch was fascinated 
with the spontaneous expression’ of 
the racial spirit shown in the works 
of such and other great modern 
writers. This became the object of 
his researches, and he did much to 
stimulate the development of’ the 
-national instinct in native literature. 
He was in that respect more or less 
a fanatic, and the chauvinistic ex- 
plosions of some Paul Dérouléde or 
René Bazin would receive his heart- 
iest applause. 


Professor Skerlitch died a few 
months before the beginning of the 
World War. Matosh died a few 
years before him. The war found in 
the former Kingdom of Serbia and 
in the Austrian parts of present 
Yugoslavia a Kterature chiefly divid- 
ed into two groups. One group rep- 
resented -the decadent, symboli 
modernistic and purely artistic ten- 
dencies of symbolic and impression- 
igtic schools of modern French liter- 
ature, whose representatives have 
been M. Rakitch, Duchitch, Pandu- 
rovitch, Dis, Ivo Voinovitch, M. Us- 
kokovitch, Vidrich, Ogrizovitch, Na- 
zor, Bora Stankovitch and others. 
The other group, the group nearer to 
Skerlitch’s points of view, was repre- 
sented by A. Shantich, P. Kochitch, 
V. Petroviteb, V. Milichevitch, Si- 
munovitch, Chorovitch and others. 
From about 1900 to 1914 they have 
been the new men. Their introduc- 
tions of many modern marks from 
the literatures of Western Europe 
were critfeized rather severely and 
jealously by the elder colleagues. 
They were attacked from all points 
of view. It has been alleged. either 
that they are not sufficiently patri- 
otic, or that their works are immoral, 
or that their innovations are vain 
and simple copies of alien Western 
patterns. »' 

The new generation of writers ar 
rived during the war. While their 
predecessors, Dr. Churchin = ane 
Mitrinovitch, _have attracted much 
attention and interest in the year; 
before the war, on account of thei: 
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Professor Pupin Becomes.an American 


A Review by 
HENRY B.. FULLER 
FROM IMMIGRANT TO INVENTOR. 
By Mic 


i Pupin. Ilustrated. 
aa re York: Charles Scribner’s 


HEN an elaborate autobi- 
ography has for its first 
illustration a ‘‘birthplace’’ 
in an obscure. village in 
the Danube valley, and for 
one of its latest a handsome country 
seat in the valley of the Housatonic, 
a ‘‘career,” it may readily be inferred, 
lies between. A successful career. 
An American career. 
fact, such as is possible in Amer- 
ica alone. And when the book’s 
penultimate page consists of an au- 
tograph letter in facsimile convey- 
ing the acknowledgments and thanks 
of America’s Chief Executive, the 


career is raised from success to emi-. 


nence; Professor Pupin of Columbia 
University acknowledges with candor 
that his half century in the United 
States has brought him marked suc- 
cess and high recognition. The read- 
er follows him with interest and 
yields a good measure of sympa- 
thetic admiration. : 
At one end of the story a bo 

among the Serbs of Austria's “mili- 
tary frontier” receives: his first. im- 
toward America and the life 
scientific through the story of 
Franklin's kite. Toward the other 
end of it comes the significant in- 
vention of the ‘‘Pupin coil,” as ap- 
plied to telephony, with the sale of 
the rights to the inventor's ‘‘high 
inductance wave conductors’ and 
‘the incorporation of his name under 
such terms as “pupinizierte linien’’ 
and “lignes pupinizé’ into the lan- 
guages of countries in the forefront 
of the development of 
ence. Between these high points in- 
tervene the adventures of an eager, 
receptive and gallant ‘“greenhorn,” 


A career, in. 


\ 


| 


tions. 





years of close study, both in Amer-' 


and Washington to Lincoln, and 


ica and in Burope, and many im-! Hamilton to Washington, and began 


portant achievements with due and 


3v¢ | frequent mention of many great men 


and many Jearned societies. 

We are a highly inventive people. 
An immense patent office at the 
national capital testifies - clearly 
enough to our restless ingenuity. 
Nevertheless, the general reader 
tends to remain somewhat reluctant 
and inept when faced with detailed 
technical accounts of the wonders 
of scientific invention. In fact, he 
will find more profit in the au- 
thor’s earlier chapters than in his 
later ones. It is well for us to un- 
derstand the impuises that propel a 
continental miscellany to our shores, 
to realize what ideals and standards 
they bring with them, to know their 
reactions in the early days of ap- 
prenticeship, and to gather the im- 
pressions that follow on return visits 
to the homeland. All these matters 
are lighted up instructively in Pro- 
fessor Pupin's pages. 

Like many another immigrant, he 
came proud of his race and tradi- 
It was easy to view America 
as still in a state of flux. If it had 
foundations, they were but recent 
compared with the perdurable sub- 
strata of older lands. If it had at- 
mosphere, that atmosphere was 
rather light and thin compared with 
another air which was densely tra- 
ditional. In his early’ New York 
days the newcomer was blessed, or 
cursed, with the society of a young 
continental intellectual who knew 
Greek and Latin and who dabbled in 
music and philosophy, yet who had 
no use for science or for American 
democracy. On subsequent visits to 
Serbia the still young Pupin met this 
type of student in abundance, and 
saw him for what he was. To fortify 
himself in his new environment, our 
beginner added Lincoln to Franklin, 





to work his way to Americanism and 
Americanization. Hamilton was the 
peak. When sufficiently prepared 
for college the choice narrowed be- 
tween Princeton and Columbia. The 
victory of Columbia at Henley, in 
1S78, influenced him as an athlete; 
and the fact that Hamilton had 
studied at Columbia, leaving it to 
join. Washington's Army, influenced 
him as a striver toward American 
citizenship. Then he added Jay and 
Livingston to Hamilton, and the 
sum total was conclusive. Columbia 
won him, and Columbia holds him 
today. 

The Columbia that drew him was 
the ‘‘Columbia College’’ of the ear- 
lier time, with a location just south 
of Fiftieth Street, between Park and 
Madison - Avenues. To its official 
Faculty he added Henry Ward 
Beecher, Edwin Booth and such 
other great lights of the day as were 
needed to make an alma mater after 
a@ young peasant’s warm heart. He 
was a generous idealizer, and per- 
haps even the grande dame who now 
sits to the north in brocade and 
ostrich tips would have been a nurse 
and mother acceptable to his taste. 
At the older Columbia he made prog- 
ress. Though he was too strange 
and shy ag a freshman. to enter the 
annual ‘cane: rush, he gathered up 
his spirit next year as a sophomore 
and made himself felt in the general 
affray. Presently he was coaching 
masterfully the backward’ scions of 
prominent New York families (their 
names are mentioned freely); and in 
the end he was elected class Presi- 
dent over descendants (to continue 
the free mention of names) of Ham- 
fiton, Livingston, Jay and De Witt 
—a triumph to confirm the winner 


( Continued on Page 12) 


Fetich 


new form of verse and phrase, they 
have not mer nearly as much of 
opposition ana hostility as when 
the new school appeared “‘en masse.” 
and when practically every new 
name meant in itself a revolt against 
“old traditions,” ‘‘old moral,” “old 
style” and “old religions.” In one 
word, everything that existed before 
the blessed days of their activity 
was of no moral, ethical or artistic 
value whatever. The new ranks 
have been too aggressive. No won- 
der that the fight started bitterly, 
and is stiii raging now and then. —~ 
It. was a young Croatian writer, 
Myrosiav Krieza, who started with 
his friend, A. Cesarec, the publica- 
tion of the magazine Flame in 1918, 
when it might be said that the real 
fight between the old and new school 
broke out. Krieza is the most im- 
portgnt person of the present Yugo- 
slav literature. He is not so much 
of a theoretician of the new group; 
he is not. even a leader, if there is 
any at all acknowledged as leader 
by the others—but Krieza is a real 
artist, a novelist of deep and orig- 
inal talent. He is first of all a 
fighter “par excellence.'’ From cen- 
tury to century among us are pass- 
ing two types of fighters, The type 
of “chevalier sans peur et sans 
reproche,’’ who has a particular and 
predestined goal, and whom nearly 
always a reward awaits after the 
blood and effort. And the other type, 
the type that of the “chevalier er- 
rant,’”’ on whose horizons are un- 
ceasingly beckoning the whirling 
sails of some windmills. Krieza is a 
man of that other type; and his 
endless fights with police and other 
authorities on account of his politi- 
cal ideas, or with his editors on ac- 
count of his literary ideas, the fights 
essentially and thoroughly fdealistic 
on his side, are very entertaining. 


Krieza’s “Croatian. Rhapsod;,’’ 
“The Croatian God Mars,’’ his po- 
etry, all are so full of real life, dirty 
and sublime at the same time, that 
they carry you.on with their essence 
of truth and beauty. He revolts 
against his contemporarisms. It is 
really he, speaking through the 
mouth of one of his characters: 

These German " 
dispositions of thelen, deer oman 
horrid it is! What Croatian gen- 

— has suffered as much. as 

we? And where is even a glimpse 
of these sufferings? Oh, about the 

a ta I do not want to talk 








Milosh Crnjansky is a contrast to 
Krieza, with his feminine, depressed, 
oversensitive and easily submissive 
nature. The verses of Crnjansky 
published in the volume under the 
title “Poems From Ithaka,” his au- 
toblographic novel, “Charnoevitch,” 
his “Mask,” ‘‘Tales About Male,”’ 
all these books are the best’ mirror 
of a disappointed, broken-down new 
generation, which had the misfor- 
tune to grow from childhood into 
manhood during the disheartening 
years of the World War. 

Rastko Petrovitch is another rep- 
resentative of the new school,’ far 
less original than Krieza or Crnjan- 
sky, but with a considerable dose of 
a necessary to attract atten- 

n. 


Among the other writers, but 
from the group that has not so 
eagerly embraced everything marked 
as “new,’’ is a very interesting fig- 
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a ‘Raymond Saenives Lord Rosebery’s Career 


Life of One Who “* Was More the Literary Nobleman Than the capes of Letters”’ 


a at 3 OF BORD ROSRBRRY. 
E. T.-Raymond 234 


ge H, Doran Srcigeart 


F this latest biography by Mr. 
E. T. Raymond perhaps the 
only serious criticism is to 
be directed at one brief 


; monosyHable on the. title 
page. It is not “the” life of Lord 
Rosebery that~ Mr: Raymond has 


written; until the correspondence of 
the former Prime Minister is re- 


_ leased, no stich life can be attempt- 
. 2a. What, Mr, Raymond offers us 
ts less ‘a@ disclosure of the still un- 


known than an. estimate of facts, 
admitted and indeed familiar. He 
quotes from Lady Gwendolen Cecil's 
“Life of Lord Salisbury.” from Lord 
Moriey’s “Reminiscences,”"". from A. 
G. Gardiner’s “Life of Sir William 
Hareourt,"’ from Lord Rosebery him- 


_ self—sources of information which 


are open to every one, and. from 
these materials; as accessible as an 
attist’s colors, he paints a portrait. 
It is no mere splash of the impres- 
sionist upon the canvas, but a’ solid 
if objective picture of flesh and 
blood, as lahoriously wrought as the 
work of a Reynolds. Of Mr. Ray- 
mond's verdict on Lord Rosebery no 
future biographer is likely to upset 
the essentials. 

The ‘“‘life’’ is thus in reality a 
magnified essay, analytical tather 
than. narrative, and as literature 
it is ambitious. What Disraeli said 
ot paar a may be applied to Ray- 

‘“full-as an eRe of 
gar take and Gesinit observation." He 
tells us that “Mr. “Gladstone had 
two weaknesses—for men who prom-< 
ised to be something, and for men 
who had long ceased to be. any- 
thing'’; tht “‘if the English aristo- 
Crat. may be called an enlarged 
squire, the Scottish aristocrat. is 
rather a reduced .King’’; that ‘‘on 
the occasions of his unbending, he 

(Lord Rosebery) was B® little like 
King Richard among the outlaws’: 
that “though he could be slothful 
he could not be slovenly”; and that 
“with his Scottish pride, (he) would 
neither warmly protest. (against 
Harcourt) nor promptly forgive."’ 
About the epigrammatic manner, 
there may be a metallic brilliance 
which is of the surface. Mr. Ray- 
mond saw his Rosebery as the 
world saw him. from a distance, 
nor has he achieved the inner wi'ch-, 
ery of a Strachey, who would never 
have concluded a study of a char- 
acter so whimsical and fascinating 
with the mere opinion that the Earl 
“was more the literary nobleman 
than the nobleman of letters.” But 
of tts kind, this book ranks high. 
._Though Mr. Raymond lives, like 
the rest of us, in an age too hasty 
for great achievement, his is the 
work of.a sincere, a thorough and 
frequently a dazzling craftsman. 

Mr.. Raymond is a Conservative. 


He is a Victorian discussing a Vic- ; 


torian. _ It-is the method, the mind, 
the style of Macaulay that he per- 
petuates. He has cultivated Macau- 
lay’s antithesis, his faculty for altu- 
sion, his short and lucid sentence, 
at times his rhetoric. 


uncertain of what he wants to say. 
Mr. Raymond is surefooted even 
when he is cynical. About his mu- 
sic there may. not always be an at- 
mosphere, but there is always a 
tune. ; 

Literature is today so prolific that 
it. ia sometimes drowned_in its own 
flood. The good is abundant and 
the . best is submerged: We take 
refuge therefore in the critical snob- 
bery that only praises the classic. 


be_ treated as transient. 
the question, therefore, was it Ray- 
‘mend or was it Burke that wrote the 
totiowing: 
For ee, there Is exacted 
@ price and the penalty of as 
is very much like the penalty of 
polygamy; even the favorite wife 


loss, 
Jane - 


in stubborn Jewry,” and did great 


It is a ‘style; 
in which no m=n can excel*who is’ 


y 


deeds there. but did not stay to 
found ‘‘giant commonwealths” 
and “peaceful empires.” ‘These 
her princes’ did come home 
again, sometimes in victory, some- 
times in defeat, it-mever struck 
them that their future lay across 
the water, or that it might pay 
better to rule. imperfectly a large 
black population than to rule ef- 
fectively a smatl white population. 
The small State, given the ca- 
gy to maintain itself pr be 
has the great advantage of being 
able = know its mind and speak 
its mind; it can be broad in its 
views because of the very narrow- 
ness of its territory. Every: en- 
largement of interest implies a 
contraction of intellectual freedom. 
Athens was great because she was 
little. Elizabethan png was 
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pa was cir- 
pled ah 


public opinion in Egypt or 





Lord Rosebery. 
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Etruria. Shakespeare, so long as 
he said nothing about Elizabeth 
or Cecil, could say what hé liked 
about most other things.. He could 


| paint a Jew without being accused 


ot anti-Semitism. He. could speak 
of ‘‘chasing thore pagans in those 
holy fields’ without thought of the 
Agha Khan and the responsibili- 
thes of England as the head of a 
Moslem Empire. It was not neces- 
sary, when any responsible ye 
wished to do a Christian thi 
—— whether 

ee i Seana 
whol y ’ 
an Amurath, succeeded it was not 
obligatory on ~ Cecil or Walsing-- 
ham to congratulate a historic. 
ally on its ee tuck in a 
matter of humane and progressive 
Princes. In other words England 





was England, and could be Eng- 
lish. It was not Britain, or an 


item in “the association of self-. 
governing nations known as the 
British Empire.”’ Its poets were 
English poets, not laureates of 
Empire; its churchmen, instead 
of’ studying sympathetically the 
beauties of Buddhism or Islam, 
vainty called the non-Christix:: 
world heathen; its statesmen had 
ig yet to consider nicely whether 
a Cape negro ought to be called 
an. Afro-Briton or a ‘Hongkong 
Chinaman a Bri 
It is thus a ‘siesetnes pen. that 
traces the story of ‘‘The Hamlet’ of 
modern history, the courtly Scottish 
Eari whose mother attended the 
Queen at her coronation and became 
her bridesmaid—the darling of birth, 


brains and fortune of whom an ador- 
‘} ing tutor at Eton said that he want- 


ed the palm without the dust. Huw 





ON BRITI8BH FREEDOM. By Clive 
or New York: Harcourt, Brace 
lo. 


E “highly civilized loafer,”’. ‘to 

quote the British “Who's 

Who,” who signs himself the 
author of the latest tract against 
the iniquities of the presen: day, is 
to be commended for having got into 
print what many believe end few 
dare to. practice. No, one has ap- 
preciated that the case of the People 
vs. Liberty in the British Empire was 
quite as bad as Mr. Clive Bell makes 
it out, but bis evidence indicates 
that across the Channel in France 
they order things a great deal-better 
| (iiberally speaking) than in his own 
“tight little island.’’ A list of crimes, 


small fortune in policemen,” lends 








ing quotation: “It is not to be 
thought of * * *.°’ and proceeds tc 
think. very forcibly th-roughou‘ 
eighty-six pages on the theme, “an 
ordinary Englishman is, on the 
whole, less free than a Roman 
slave.” For, according to the pres- 
ent scheme of things, -the 

trates, with a- committee of “dys- 
peptic and timeworn virgins’’ at 


their backs, are bent upon “coming | p:, 


to tuck us up and kiss us ul! good- 
night,” because Puritans cannot 
“bear to think of other pecple en- 
joying themselves while they are 
* *¢ © What, in their hearts, 
Lthey feel, is that every one ought 
Ae Se Sata the anne: Chinkk a8 tthe 
same time.” 
Ghee. at the: ive whelttese of-aee 
Bell’s tract is the statement that 
“a world of healthy brutes is a< in- 
significant as a world*of rich onee. 
-Subtie thinking and fine feeling are 
what count as ends; a good diges- 
tion i« but a means.” 
“Liberty,” he writes, “ix not ‘the 
right of you or me to live as we 





please; it is the right of every one 








Clive Bell Makes: Free With English Freedom’. 


to live as he or she pleases provided 
he or she does not interfere too vio- 
lently with other people's security 
and well-being.” The people who 
take away our liberty ‘‘are recruited 
from a class that has a yassionate 
love of self-expression and nothing 
of value to express.” But. “the 
vast majority of men and women 
have a liking for freedom,’’ Q. E. 
somebody is bound to do some- 
thing about it; in the meantime, the 
French’ go. on living in a state of 
personal freedom, on a right to 
choose and enjoy, ‘‘beyond the wild- 
est dreams of a.@ritish subject." 
When the war was nearly over 
the American doughboy used to tell 
his friends in the common physical 
discomfort of life in France, “It’s 
all wrong.” Mr. Bell and many of 
his sympathetic readers will feel 
is very genuinely “all 
wrong,” even for people who live 
furthef away from France than Sur- 
rey ‘(where Mr. Bell wrote hin 
book); but the war ended, and the 
doughboys have ceased, as such, to 


make comments. 
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came an invitation, to the guillotine. - 
But if Engiand loves a lord, then 
Lord Rosebery was the kind of lord 
that England loves. . 

About the psychology of Liber#l- 
ism there is something amiss. As & 
faith it is wu 
it suffers a 
orthodox Liberal lays the blame on 
Chamberlain and Rosebery and Lioyd 
George, those triflers and traitors, 
and on the Labor schism. But was - 
the old gang infallible that drove . 
these exiles into their various 
heresies? Is it wholly the fault of 
England that Liberalism’ cannot run 
so few daily papers? After all, what 
was wrong with Rosebery’s appeal — 
for concentration against the House rs 
of Lords? Why was there such un- ane 
easiness over his declaration that you - ~ 
cannot rear an imperial people in _ 
slums and rookeries? Was he not 
justified in his opinion that Glad- 
stone should have concernéd himself 
as deeply with Canadian cornfields 
as with Greek particles? What seri- — = 
ous quarrel can there be with his in- __ 
sistence on a continuous foreign pol- , 
icy? Is it not at least a remarkable ._ 
circumstance that, like Chamberlain ~ 
before him and Lioyd George after - 
him, he should have been a genuine ee 
prophet of social reform? Why were 
such programs so often ‘‘unauthor- 
ized programs’! 


































































































































that he became. He was too fond, 
doubtless, of money; witness his ‘at- ~ 
tempt as Prime Minister to scotch 
Harcourt's death duties. He came to. 
hug his titles, including the garter, 

But ‘that was after Bae enthusiasms 


erb, “I’m not asking you; I'm tell tell-. 
ing you.” On the platform he had 
the grand m*nner. . But he had more 
than. manner. It was not mere’ - 
glamour that surrounded him. He © 
was, through and through, a per~ 
sonage. Where he was, became a. 
presence. mpl tersie Parganas es 
ceived them, revealed a delicste yet = 
b>]  unmistak-— 

statecraft, 


even as the Might-Have-Been ‘of hie - 
generation, will  endure™ 
longer that some others who” 
achieved more. 
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“The Witcher-Ooman sang her’ 
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and Br'er Rabbit 


incaatations 


stiffened and stiffened.” 


A Review by 
EVERETT McNEIL 
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HEN a child is young, and, 
therefore, not long from 

Heaven, how — brightly 

glows that wondrous gift 

of the gods, imagination! But, 
alag! like all things earthly, to live 
and grow it needs must be nour- 
ished, stimulated, encouraged, exer- 
cised; and then, as the years come 
and go, some day it may blossom 
into a divine poem, a great novel, a 
beautiful painting or statue, a state- 
ly building, a wonderful invention or 
discovery—into something useful or 


‘peautiful or both. All normal chil-- 


m “4 


Ris * 


dren love fairy tales. It is the hun- 
“ger of their imaginations crying for 
:food that will nourish and stimulate. 
"?itis is why all children shoud read 
fairy tales or have fairy tales read or 
told to them; why all parents, all 
fovers of children, should see to it 
that fairy tales form a part of every 
child’s library. For it is quite as 
important to cultivate theimagina- 
tion of a child as to cultivate any 
other faculty of his mind, Possibly 
this ta the most important part of hie 
education. 
Of course, every one, children as 


~_-well as grown-ups, has heard of the 


Pied Piper of Hamelin, who piped 


’.@n his magical flute so wonderfully 


ana seductively that the children 
ft Hamelin followed him down the 
atreet and out of the town to a hill, 
-into which the piper and ail -the 
ehildren disappeared and were never 
geen nor heard of more. 

Now, doubtless, every one has 
wondered what became of the Pied 
Piper and the children thus wickedly 
lured from parents and friends and 
home, after they were in the hill; for 


it is.a pitiful story. Well, at last 
the dark mystery has been solved, as 
they say in detective stories, and 
Sarah Addington has written a whole 
book, called “The Pied Piper in Pud- 
ding Lane,’’ telling all about it, as 
reported to her by Santa, the oldest 
son of Santa Claus, and Judy, a 
little girl who was one of the chil- 
dren of the Old Woman Who Lived 
in a Shoe; and this little boy and 
girl must surely have known, be- 
cause they were taken into the~hill 
by no less a person than the Ried 
Piper himself. 

Of their wonderful adventures in- 
side the hill one must not tell, be- 
cause the book was published for 
that purpose. One quotation from 


What Became of the Pied Piper 


Also “ The Great Adventure of Mrs. 


the tale will show the grown-ups 
one of the sly digs the author occa- 
sionally takes at the follies of the 
grown-ups themselves. 

The Pied Piper was showing the 
sights of his Cave of Delight in the 
centre.of the hill (where he and all 
his folk, including the lost children, 
of Hamelin, lived) to Santa and 
Judy, when they came to the Castles 

‘in the Air, built by the beggars and 
orphans and with no two rooms 
alike, which was quite natural,.con- 
sidering the circumstances of their 
building. Between them and the 
air castles stood a bridge. Judy 
was «much puzzled by a sign that 
hung on the bridge. The sign read: 

“You Must Not Cross This 
Bridge Before You Get to It." 

She (Judy) read it over twice, 
and then she spoke out: “But how 
could you cross it before. you get 
to it? It sounds a little—silly 

to me."’ 

“‘Well, people do it just the 
same,” the Pied Piper told ‘her. 
“It is silly of ‘them to, but they 
do.”’ 

Judy thought it very amusing, 
and she laughed at the thought 
of people doing such a foolish 
thing. But she never really un- 

sign until she 


Another thing that surprised Santa 
and Judy very much was that when 
it rained in the Cave of Delight it 
rained cats and dogs, real, live cats 
and dogs; and in proof of this 
strange phenomenon, here is a pic- 
ture with this afticle showing the 
cats and dogs falling, like raindrops, 
down. through the air. Doubtless, 
this picture was made from a photo- 
graph taken by’ Santa; evidently the 
raining of cats and dogs cannot be 
just make-believe. What small child 
would not be delighted with a book 
like this? 

If this book pleases, then doubt- 
less children will be glad to know 
that Sarah Addington has another 
fairy tale made into a book, called 
‘“"The Great Adventure of Mrs. Santa 








and Others 


Claus.” “in this story Santa’ Claus 
found himself in great trouble. He 
and his toymakers were behind in 
their toymaking and Christmas was 
almost at hand. Then; asvif this 
Was not enough, on the very day be- 
fore Christmas. Santa Claus stum- 
bled over a big log, because he could 
not quite see over his stomach, and 
fell and broke his leg. And that very 
night was Christmas Eve! The doc- 
tor teld-him that he could not move 
out of his bed that night. nor for 
many nights to come!. And all the 
children of the world were waiting 
for him to deliver their Christmas 
presents! Now, this was trouble, in- 
deed! And how do you suppose Mrs. 
Santa Claus solved it? Well, that is 
the story, and a fine story it is, one 
that should delight the child who 
receives it. 

All children adore bunnies, even 
the make-believe ones. Their soft 
fur, their beautiful eyes, their cun- 
ning looks and ways, their harmiess- 
aess, open wide the warm hearts oi 
childrén and the bunnies hop right 
in and make themselves at home. 
This is why the little girls and boys 
who get Ruth Sawyer’s book, ‘‘The 
Tale. of the Enchanted Bunnies,”’ 


| will themselves be enchanted. It tells 


how a little boy and girl, Billy and 
Budge by name, disenchanted a 
whole houseful of wonderful plush 
and silver and wood and china and 
alabaster bunnies. How was this 
done? What then happened? But, of 
course, that is the story and must 
not be told here.- Only to show you 
how interesting the story must be, 
one of its many charming illustra- 
tions, the one where the Witcher- 
Ooman sings her incantations, is 
published on this page. 

Books of short fairy: tales have al- 
ways been popular -with little chil- 
dren, because they can épen the book 
and start reading a story and, before 
their minds have become weary, the 
story has ended happily. Such a book 
fs ‘“‘The Sociable Sand Witch,”’ by 
T. LL. Sappinton. In addition to the 





? 


Santa Claus, 


story that gives its title to the book, 
it contains nine other tales. In the 
first story, Junior, a small boy, is 
digging in the sand on the beach, 
when suddenly the sand witch pops 
up out-of the sand right in front 
ot him. At first Junior is badly 
frightened. What boy would not be? 
But the sand witch proves to be un- 
usually sociable. She even invites 
Junior to go with her down to her 
home under the sand. All you have 
to do, she tells him, is to “just hold 
your nose tight with the fingers of 
your right hand; put your left hand 
above your head, draw in a deep 
breath; and down you go.” 

This Junior does, and down he 
went into the sand; and the next 
moment came out under it and found 
himself in a beautiful, white, glisten- 
ing city, where the houses, fences 
and streets were all of sand. Here 
he saw the crab that waited on the 
table, the shooting Starfish, te “am 
that skipped the rope and many 
other -marvels, and had some really 
astounding adventures. And to think 
that all this happened right . under 
the sand on the beach, with hun- 
dreds of little children and grown- 
ups playing and walking about above 
their heads and not one of them even 
dreaming that there was such a be- 
ing as sand witch! The other nine 
stories are equally whimsical ‘and ® 
surprising. 

“The Starlight Wonder Book,” by 
Henry B. Beston, is another book of 
short fairy tales, containing twelve 
stories in all. These are real stories 
and will delight those children who 
want their fairy tales filled with 
marvelous and daring adventures, 
with weird afd mystical beings in 
the Wonderful realms of Yairyland. 
Henry B. Beston has an unusually 
poetic imagination, and these tales 
are rich in gorgeous and poetic de- 
scriptions that will delight the imag- 
inative child. This is especially true 
of “The Palace of the Night,’’ ‘“‘The 
City of the Winter Sleep,” ‘The 
Wonderful Tune’’ and ‘““‘The Ada- 
mant Door.’’ ‘The illustrations by 
Maurice Day are particularly good. 

“Fun Folk and Fairy Tales,” with 
an introduction by Edmund Vance 
Cooke, has eighteen stories in it. 
The foreword to the book says: 
“Several hundred thousand ‘Citizens 
of Junior Town’ have heard these 


’ stories under the big brown tent of 


Chautauqua.” They have. been 
chosen from the whole available 
library of children’s tales and come 
from different countries. There are 
stories in this collection suitable for 
children of different ages, even for 
grown-ups with young hearts. Some 
will be listened to eagerly by the 
small tots, while the boy or girl of 
the "teen age can find talés that he 
or she will be sure to like. ' Thus. 
all the children of a family can enjoy 
this one book. 

“Green. Willow, and Other Japa- 
nese Fairy Tales,”” by Grace James, 
with sixteen illustrations in color by 
Warwick Goble, is one of the most 
beautiful of the recently published 
books of fairy tales. Thé-.stories 
and legends collected in this book 
come from many sources. Some 
were taken from the mythology of 
Japan, others are folk tales that. 


tastic imaginative qualities that have 
long made the Japanese a fascinat- 


. ing study to the Occidental mind. 


The colored iltustrations deserve a 
paragraph all to themselves. 
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A Review by 
PETER PHILLIP 


THE BOOK OF THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN. By Hamiin Garland, Pic- 
tured by Frederic Remington. 275 
pp. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


HIS sumptuous volume is a 
joint tribute to the Saga of 
the American Indian by two 
artists who knew him inti- 
mately and loved him. A 

great deal of mawkish sentiment has 
obscured. our -fictional studies: the 
romantic evil of Fenimore Cooper 
continues to haunt us in fiction and 
the drama. A utilitarian school has 
viciously rationalized for popular 
consumption the vanishing folk tales 
and customs of the Red Man. Mr. 
Garland stands between them in his 
endeavor to share with us his accu- 
rate knowledge of a noble subject, 
giving it a dignity along with its 
romance that makes it significant in 
our national story. Had these tales 
been written of a similar period in 
the expansion of France one can 
imagine what the French Academy 
_would have done for them. 

Like an American Kipling he has 
made this period of contacts between 
our urgent and ruthless civilization 
and that of a primitive society rele- 
vant to our American life: It is 
more than a matter of. entertain- 
ment; it is a service to American 
literature. These plain tales from 
our American pldins have a more 
valid claim upon our attention than 
many of the sources of- cultural in- 
spiration from Europe which have 
already become shadewy in our na- 
tional life, and should become part 
of. the prescribed reading for our. 
youth. Our very phrases, our ways 
of living and playing are heavily. in- 
debted to the storehouse of the Red 
Man. = 5 

Mr. Garland has not hesitated to 
recall melancholy episodes along with 
the brave and gay. With his inti- 
mate knowledge of the setting he has 
given’ us the Red Man’s point of 
view with consummate artistry. Mr. 
Garland turns our eyes eastward to 
meet the threatening, engulfing 
forces, material, economic and phys- 





















































































Plain Tales From. 
the Plains 


Hamlin Garland on the Red Mar. 


\ While His Opponent 



























A. 
Indian 
Duel. 
The Indian on the 
Pinto Pony Is 


Armed With a Big 
Buffalo-Lance, 


Wields a Skin- 
Knife. As Depicted 
by the Artist, the 
Buffalo-Lance Is 
Being Driven Clean 
Through His 
Antagonist’s ~ 
Shoulder. 


Drawn by- 
Prederio 
- Remington: 


ical of the white intruder... These 
devastating forces produce © various 
reactions from ‘the free, primitive ‘so- 
ciety they threaten with their iron 
horse, their superior weapons, their 
economic and social Mr. 
Garland -has not failed tp recapitu- 
late the impatience and ignorance of 
which we were guilty in these first 
painful contacts, to remind us that 
for all his primitive condition the 
Indian lived and fought under as fine 
a code as his*opponent. He knows 
that Mr. Kipling would have us for- 
get that he ever presumed to. advise 
us on our “‘new-caught, sullen peo- 
ples, half-deyil and half-child.”’ 

In stories like *‘Wahiah’’ and ‘‘The 
Iron Khiva” we cannot fail to -un- 
derstand the sacrifice of tradition 
that involved so simple a matter as 
bringing Indian youth to our schools. 
Discipline is the basis of-both the 
red and white systems. But Wa- 
hiah,' a, Spartan mother, is human. 
She is torn by thé idea of submitting 
her. proud boy to the stranger's dis- 
ciptine, :fearful that the fine, free 





spirit. of his ancestors will be broken 


in- the stranger's hands. The nice 
play of instinct and _ intelligence 
under the mother's love is delicately 
suggested by Mr. Garland, Likewise 
in ‘‘The Iron Khiva,” as the tribe 
identifies the corrugated iron school- 
house, we get our most intransigeant 
type, the Quaker schoolmaster, pit- 
ting his indomitable will against the 
combined tribe. The codes of red 
and white in this case are nearly 
alike; both are relentless and are 
strangely. based upon such human 
elements as love and duty. In addi- 
tion Mr. Garland does’ not neglect 
redskin. psychology, the fact that the 
Iron Khiva is dangerously akin to 
the system of pauperizatien and 
bondage that are part of their new 
life.on the cramped- reservation. 

At is in stories like these of conflict 
between the two races that Mr. Gar- 
fand is a supreme artist. Such were 
the themes, that engaged Kipling fn 
India. We aré given many a little 
classic like ‘Storm Child” which is 
comparable with ‘“The Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp,"’ or a love idyl with its 
inarticulate suffering like *‘Nistina.” 





Mr. Garland’s ‘Story of -Howling 
Wolf,"’ ‘‘Lone Wolf's Old Guard’ 
and ‘Drifting Crane” are typical of 
an ugly period, and remained to be 
written with this simplicity and 
poignancy if only to remind us that 
the. Indian still requires our infinite 
tact and understanding. They fur- 
nish us with national texts, for 
lynching and mob law are still na- 
tional vices, and the Indian Bureau 
is still capable of showing some of 
its ald brand of cynicism in a Bur- 
sum bill. Stories like tifese will play 
an important part in strengthening 
our hational conscience against re- 
current dangers. 


in 
“The Story fies era ‘Wolf 


should b 
The proud, auenaee chief 





tnh 


sults him. The Indian, 





his tribe embracing the White Man’s 
ways. But he has already suffered 
insult and brutality, and it is hard to 
forget. The agent of the reservation 
finally wins him by compelting hi: 
respect. Howling -Wolf is con- 
scious of his ancient grudge, and is 
anxious to carry on his person a tes- 
timony of his change of heart; the 











LUMMOX. By Fannie Hurst. 329 pp. 
; New York. Hurper & Brothers. $2. 


LTHOUGH . Fannie Hurst has 
not unrolled a great story in 
her new novel, entitled 
‘“‘Lummox,’’ she has still done 

much that is fife; portrayed a 
notable character, etched in verbal 
mezzotint several types of New York 
people, tinged the commonplace with 
beauty and touched the deepest welJs 
of human emotion. With a certain 
diaphanous and almost mystic skill 
she has fashioned a heroic char- 
acter: from indifferent material— 
Bertha of unknown origin, “born in 
*a furiously dark sailors’ lodging 
house in Front Street, where New 
York Harbor smell of spices “and 
city garbage rides by to the dump 
on barges,” reared in a dingy hole 
infested by vagrant men and rats, 
sleeping on a cot that crawled with 
vermin—Bertha, “‘five feet nine and 
a half, of flat-breasted bigness, and 
her cheekbenes were ‘pitched like 
Norn’s’’; Bertha who round 
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the sea. Miss Hurst has written a 
distinguished but supine novel. 

The background flashes. with ka- 
leidoscopic colors—as many of them 
bright as sombre. There were the 
Farleys, for whom Bertha served 
as kitchen wench—a_ household of 
brilliant -dinners and distinguished 
guests and a youth who composed 
one fulgurant poem. For all their 
refinement they came to little good. 
There was "Mr. Musliner and his 
tender young bride to whom. Bertha 
brought good in her elephantine way. 
There were the cacophonous. Walien- 
steins, forever biekering over re- 
ligious matters, screaming and 
shrieking with rage, to whom Bertha 
brought whatever peace they had. 
There were also Chita, the waterfront 
waif, whom Berttia forced into re- 
spectahility; and Helga,serving maid 
for the Farleys, who drifted into a 
brothel defiantly and. drifted ‘out 
‘again with quite the same defiance. 
And there was last of all Mrs. Ocsse- 
trich, the female juggernaut who 










the kitchen in bare feet—a “dun real- 

ity.” Through more than three hun- 
dred, pages-—-some of them labored— 
Bertha scarcely opens her mouth 
save for a clumsy “yah,” and climbs 
no higher on the social ladder ‘than 
cook or scrubwoman. Yet before 
Sener Hurst has 


























her stupidity to inarticulate 
and het silence almost to 
philosophic eloquence. As varied 
background to Bertha’s wanderings 
‘from kitchen post to post, Miss 
Hurst has fashioned a New : York 
microcosm. . To have done so much 
and yet to be content with doing so 













shed through every one’s life, 
crushed her daughters, drove one in- 
sane, smashed gloriously through the 
war, waved the flag until the silk 
tore into metaphorical rags, hard, 
onan one quite imnocent of ' pity. 


. Dhiegmatic as usual, yet 

unwitinety phdinntheonte. Life put 

at Bertha’s huge feet; in- 

stinctively, she found a. clear path 
Some 


vasive influence on the lives of hu- 
man flotsam with which she came in 
contgct. Mrs, Musliner; unhappy, 
and trembling like an aspen leaf, 


What are you hearing all the time 
you work?) What do you know? 
Bertha, tell me—what makes you 
so still—what do.you know that I 
don’t know—help me to know it; 
too—help me to be quict like you— 
you know things that-are beauti- 
ful and terridble—and. yet you are 
quiet, 
Helga approached the trath: 
You’re like one of those war 
tanks, yoo are. Pushing right on 
over the barbed wire fences with- 
out letting them even scratch you. 
That's because you're all on the. 
“ {Inside of yourself.. Like your body 
was just an ulster. 


But none of them quite understood, 
not even the esthetic Rollo Farley, 
a soul lost in the tortuous labyrinths. 
of life, who caught something of the 
ultimate about her, and took her for 
the moment. That was when he was 
writing his one great poem, ‘“The 
Cathedral Under the Sea,” whose 

praises: all the mandarins echoed. He 
forgot her as quickly as he took 
her; but Bertha remembered long 
nied her boy was born and adopted 

by wealthy people; and unknown to 
the funeral cortége ‘she followed 
Rollo's coffin to the grave, saw him 
buried and the anemones put back 
in place above his grave. The boy 


the | became a great pianist. Once Ber- 


tha heard him play and recognize: 
something vital in the music, as she 
stood z 


pinioned there to the wall with 
her hands caught up and crowded 
to her breast by the crush of the 
Standees and her throat flexed 
outward and beating. It was like 
bleeding. As if the melodies of 
her heart were arteries and that 
running of the keys out there the 





once said: 
~ You’re so quiet, Bertha. Let me 





little is to have cast rose petals on 


stay here with you. It. calms me. 





precious bleeding of them. 
None-of them understood the cos- 


mic qualities in her nature, the qual- 


Fannie Hurst Portrays a New York “Lummox” 


ities untouched by social glazing; 
and, least of all, herself. For Ber- 
tha wa@ a commen peasant sitt, 
clumsy of body and brain, too slug- 
gish to reason, too unimaginative to 
learn. *“Talk—talk—talk through th<« 
long sedative afternoons. Sometimes 
Bertha dozed a little, coming up tc 
consciousness for snatches of it anc 
then slipping off again, her hcaé 
over toward one shoulder and her 
hand automatically at the tittle sed- 
ative jouncing motion.’’ Through 
Bertha ran deep and silent rivers of 
life, rivers without rapids or ripples. 
and. rivers which flowed Gremiy te 
a universal goal. 

Miss Hurst’s style of writing wears 
its heart. upon its sleeve, so eager 
is she to unburden all her mind and 
emotion. First person, second ’.per- 
son, third person: It-matters not at 
all; subjective writing covers a mu!- 
titude of grammatical sins. But the 
verbless sentences of one or two 
words make for brain fatigue when 
read through many pages: 

She Gozad a great deal. Against 

the headstones.’ In parks. On the 

carpet-sofa in Annie’s kitchen. 

Waiting. 

The distracted grammarian  beate 
his ears; but why? For it is on'’y 
bad punctuation, only virginal in- 
noecence of commas, colons and semi. 
colons. 


tions of good punctuation; by that 
time, let us hope, even the modern 
novelist will be back at it onee more, 
the euphony of prose style will yet 





tising columns. 


For a few “years more let 
universities cherish arbitrary tradi- | life 


“rise like a steam of rich distilled 
perfumes ” and advertising manners 
will be once more confined to adver- 


patent. There is a wild shot 


day, 
cape. 


This © 


far between. 
of what we 


greatest honor to. a 





American writer. 


agent draws up for him this atite-e 
ment: “*l) am Howling Wolf. Long — 
I’ hated the White Man. Now my” 


subjects and goes to.work. ; 
But Howling Wolf's first trip to ~ 
the raw settlement involves him in — 


windows, admiring 
strange wares and eager to adopt the 
new life. While engaged in this for 

of education. a ‘drunken ouneee 


is ten 
mob, when he simply offers his 1 


cowboy wounds another white: 
man, and Howling Wolf is jailed. — 
The agent has no power outside the 
reservation. The chief er pepo 
jail until one day the , anxious: 
to see a ball game, takes his 
along. But Howling Wolf thinks he 
is going to furnish a Roman holi- 
in terror attempts to ¢s- 
¥ e rest is a familiar Mer 
of a - man hunt. Howling Wolf 
almost lynched, but for the priest 


less forces that threatened 
finally extinguished an ancient . 
lization. The greed for gold 
land so poignantly told in 
Wolf's Old Guard,’’ the distrust 
a distant Government whose. ben! 


Red Man‘s respect for the 
whom he alone trusted because they- 
had fought him fairly. But in ad= 


takingly kept to fact in his fie 
It is of such material’ thet hi 
is often written and here it 
in its most attractive form. 


craftsmanshi; : 
service to literature, and like a: 
son of the West he has gone 
to a native theme. biyprnedsin 
civilization disi 


are growing’ tew;-thouk sis : 
able tg record what they saw 
Though we are 
denined to botgnize. over the: on 


wantonly 4 4 
‘pages like these the spirit of Ii 
survive dignify the 


Indian Bureau vated earl 
inereasing, then they will oring t 
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From Ludlow Street North to Riverside Drive 


_ Amazing Career of a Fudge of the Siperior Criminal Court 


A Review by 
SILAS BENT 
Na ECR. FLUENCE 44O 40 riggs ten 
t pe . nonpmons. ew 
York: Bon 2 Liverig t. 33: 


ET .us set aside fox the moment 
the questiin whéther this is 
authentic autobiography. it is 
probably about one-half fic- 

_ ition... But theimportant point 

is that it.is an extraordinary hook, 
vigorous and vi and cacy, alive 
in every page. 

Meyer Hirsch was born in the 
~ maelatrom of. the New York lower 
east side in the "80s, when this town 

and when political 


whén' he was 9 years old and had 
‘wast in his lot with the Ludlow 
Streets, a gang of youthful thieves 
and marauders, “I want to telt every- 


; ’ Not all the les, per- 
‘Naps, are gubject to pathological ex- 
ténuation; but truth whines from 
“omearly every sentence, the kind of 
truth we may find in fiction as 
. setting 
down 'goberly the details of @rath- 

less. human -life, this -record 


verbal power, it is true that, al- 
though he hax. good command of 
the ‘English lexicon, he ia woefully 
at Joss in the sequence of tenses, so 
that present follows past almost as 
inevitably ax night follows day. — If 
he had called in a.trained writcr to 
help him with. the manuscript this 
defect, we may suppose, would have 
heen. remedied; and there are pas- 


sages 
have been written at second-hand; 


wrote them, or under hi« very eyes. 
In part, at Jeast, <:his must he alito- 
Diography. 

Yet the writer has helped himself 
liberally to the privileges of the nov- 
elist. There was Ikey Schneider, a 
moron member of the gang, whose 
father had cust him out, to his great 
gratification, as a good-for-nothing. 
“My father .chased me voittta the 
house,”’ he reported with a smirk to 
the gang. 

His father said: “Until you were 
yhar mitzvah (confirmed) 1 was.re- 
sponisble to God for your sins and 
to man for your acts. Now you 
must bear your own burdens. You 
steal from.me, you refuse to study 
and you refuse to learn thé but- 
tonhole trade. You act like an 
outcast, therefore be ah cutcast.”’ 

never have reported 


~ 





_ @iivinks from ‘no detail, however 
“shameful, All day*the boy goes to 
public school, and of an 

to 


Be 
e, 


yeep 
ic 
oH 


¥e 
BE 


identity of the author. 

Nor is there anything in 
the volume to explain why 
Meyer Hirsch writes so 
well, He has unmistakable 


that The author ‘has merely 





they. happened to the man who} 


arrogated to himself the privilege of} . 


could’ have 


pian superiority to time and space. 

Nor is it credible that a boy of 12 
reported verbatim the 
majestic ¢urse Rov. Zucker hurled 
upon Alien Street at the height of 
its traffic in. women. 
covers._a page of the book. but a 


part may be quoted here: 


‘<* + -@ dh the name of the Al- 
mighty, I ask ye, search your soul, 


wheref: 


tion 


~ “Turn away from -' evil, deck 
your shame amd flee the sight and 


world 


cry 





,the Victorian novelist if-an Olym- 


‘obe-are ye in evil Occupa- 
ms 


of ili-fame. 


“For even-as one of ye is -be- 
smirched, all of ye will be named 


second. 
rsed be unto eternity. * * * 
ae your limbs wither and 


Painted faces “drew ‘back ‘and- 
windows. slammed ‘shut: 


men 


the fearsome 
Rabbi's curse. ~ 
mouthed 


the pov. 


The speech 


The | 


gutter. A wounded cry went up, 
not from the rabbi, but from. the 

Onlooking peopie, as blood gush d 

from the old man’x forehead. 

Obviously a dramatic piece of fak- 
ing. 

You nieet the brothers, avrum and 
Davie. Avrum j»* sturdy. bookisl 
and skeptical; Duvie is frail, book- 
ish, a poet and dreamer, whose deatt 
is one of the beautiful passages ot 
this hook. “The; have come to ‘*Dol- 
lar-land’* fromthe Balkans. 

Their every-day -speech ‘was 
tadino, melodious old Castilian 
garnished with Hebrew and b:tx of 
the universal patois of - Mediter# 
rahean ports. 

And where; yeu wonder, did 
Meyer Hirsch learn the patois of 
Mediterranean ports? 

It is odd, and perhaps cnaracter 
istic, that this writer takes to him 
self and bis associates the glory’ o! 
initiating such 4 1ot of innovation: 
It wax Meyer hinself, s6 he avers 
who. first suggested the practice o; 
levying ‘protection money.’ from 
merchants, a graft which floufishe: 
to this day: it was Meyer's group 
of singing waiters who Were first tc 
walk -among the tables of a dahce 
hall, and thus introduced to New 
York the cabaret; it was they, fi 
‘you will.believe Meyer, who discov- 
ered the delights of 
devised the 


— 


their 


wrigxle, 
all’ the modern dances~ had 








beginning—they had not. Mem-' 
epee 


phis nor Loulsvilie nor New Orleans, 
s0 long disputants_for thexe dubious 
honors; it was they who fermed the 
first. labor union in this United 
States and they. you may be. sure. 
who were first to pit. armed gangs 
against_armed. employers’ gungs in 
strikes. They were first in every- 
thing! : 

Uncle Philip uyed his“ nephew's 
gang to help ateng a strike, after 
he bad organized 1% so he could get 
some customers away from competi- 
tors. “Why don’t they ger gunmen 
to help fight the bosses’ gunmen?” 
he asked. 

What's the price, 

black. eye, $5; a general beating 

up. $16; a broken arm or lég, $25; 
an out-and-out killing, $50? 

Uacle -Phillp is one of .the at-. 
tractive and sinister figures in the 
beok. “Meyer,’’ he said, ou.one oc- 
casion, “we've got nothing to look 
hack to, -it’s-up to us to be ances- 
tors.” Ani Meyer, after he had 


: 





BATTERY PARK AND STATE STREET 


From “Old New York: Yesterday and Today.” By Heniy Collins Brows, 

. 15. East 40th St, New York City. 

“This view shows ihe strikisig contrast between New York buildings of the carly sinciecith and of the twenticth centuries. 
t the mest impowng in town, and are all that remains of that famous block:~ 


The little houses on the right were in 1810 or the 
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Autumn 


LONDON. 

HE world that amuses itself in 

sport is still absent from 

London,® and the moors of 

Scotland, that lie unvisited 

save by shepherds through 

the storms of \Wintcr and the honey- 

filled weeks of Spring and early 

, are p with parties 

who alternate between them and the 

rushing salmon rivers; skimming, 

with that fine connoisseurship which 

is characteristic of the English, the 

cream of Scotland in the month of 

the year when the air is like wine 

and the sport “is perfection of its 
kind. 

But in the world that amuses itself 
intellectually there are other signs 
of a change in the season, and with 
the first chills of Autumn and the 
falling of the leaves from the plane 
trees comes also the first shower of 
literary leaves from the publishing 
houses. The Autumn publishing 
season promises to he remarkabie for 
the quantity of books prediuced, if 
not for their quality—it is too soon 
yet to say anything of that. But the 
first thing which strikes me about 
the earliest fall of these Autumn 
leaves is the number of reprints and 
cheaper editions of works that have 
already been established. This is 
a@ good thing in one way: it means 
that books are kept alive which 
under the old system would have 
been allowed to die out. No doubt 
one reason is that which I pointed 
out in my last letter—the immense: 
increase in book advertising and the 
necessity on fhe part of publishers 
to make. a much greater turnover 

’ than formerly in order to carry this 
mass of advertising. The net result 

- of all this is more bocks; but, almost 
inevitably, it is not better books. 
Still, one may be thankful if it car- 
ries the compensation with it that 
certain books which made a reputa- 
tion on their first appearance and 
were not reprinted, are. now repub- 
lished in a cheap edition, and have 
a new lease of life with a vew circle 
of 

Among the best of these is a book 
which should ‘commend itself to 
readers. on both sides of the At- 
lantice—‘“The Story of My Life,” by 
that. great advocate, the late Sir 
Edward Clarke, K. C. John Mur- 
ray has published a cheap edition 
of this book at 6 shillings, and it 
certainly is well worth the money. 
Sir Edward Clarke made one of 
the greatest reputations at the Eng- 
fish bar, and it is an interesting 
study for readers of this book to 
discover and analyze for themselves 





















so many reputations, 
found to rest less on great brilliance 
and ability than on simplicity and 
soundness of character, joined with 
very hard work and a kind of dog- 
ged industry and concentration on 
what is, after all, a narrow. life, 
though one which is both well re- 
warded and more than sufficiently 
advertised. 
Dd 

ERE is such a flood of new 

writers that those whose repu- 

‘tations were established before 
the war are hardly heard of now- 
adays; but Mr. Hitchens has come 
out this week with a book of short 
stories, highly different, as might be 
expected, in manner and nrethod, ¢ and 
yet having in the 
of form and defined purpose that is 
the chief characteristic of the pre- 
war writers as distinguished from 
those of the moment. Mr. Hitchens 
in ‘““The Last Time” publishes four 
stories which are characterized by 
intimate handling of not very excit- 
ing themes and situations; but in 
reading them you feel that the writer 
is sure of his world, that he knows 
his subject and that his treatment is 
that of a master rather than one 
who is: making experiments. 

Another established writer who 

comes out with a new book which 














sense of the word; it begins at the 
beginning and goes steadily on to 
the end; it is full of humor, and has 
a kind of sentiment that is peculiarly 
the author's own; it is not in the 
least ‘‘modern,”’ but it is hu- 
fnan, and people will either love it or 
lose all patience with it, according 


cans who London is Stephen 

His book ‘‘Under Lon- 
aon,’’ which the Macmillans have 
just >is a story In the olf 
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Literary 


Showers in London 


to their attitude toward London, and 
we might also say toward life. 
*, s 
IRE are books which make no 
great noise or reputation in the 
world, and yet, if they could 
be known to the right people, would 
have a wide and affectionate circle 
of readers. Among these J place 
high a volume called “Country 
Folk,” by the Rev. P. H. Ditch-' 
field, who is well known as a kind 
of nineteenth century White of Sel- 
borne, with human nature instead 
of natural history as his particular 
hobby. Mr. Ditchfield is already 
known for his studies of village life 
in England, and this latest volume 
may be regarded as a kind of fine 
bouquet made up of flowers that 
he has culled from his intimate life 
as a country parson. In my ex- 
perience this is the kind of book 
which American readers appreciate 
much more than the English, be- 
cause it presents to them,.-within 
the covers of one volume, the Eng- 
land that is historical, traditional 
and dear to them; an England that 
is common to us and to Anglo- 
Saxon America; the England of the 
squire and the parson, the carrier 
and the inn landlord, the poacher 
and the shepherd, the parish clerk 
and the schoolmaster. I. don't 
know whether this book wil! or will 
not be published in America. I 
certainly think it. ought to be. 
2 SBF: 


WRITER : extremely. typical. of 
what I call the ‘new gen- 
eration” in English fiction is 
Norman Davey. Two volumes of his, 





which I have not read—‘‘The Pilgrim 
of a Smile” and ‘‘Guinea Girl”—at- 
tracted a good deal of attention as 
the work of a rather daring and 
satirical young writer with a gift for 
placing his characters in fantastic 


Hunting,” has just been published by 
Chapman & Hall. It is very ‘‘young”’ 
in the sense that it deals in a some- 
what elderly 
with the conditions of modern mar- 
riage. Julian Carr, the hunted, is an 
eligible and wealthy parti who is 


types. 
book, entirely in the modern strain. 
I know how it will be regarded by 
English readers; but I confess that 


serious discriminating American 
readers will take it, and what sort 
of mental image they make of the 
world presented to them in it. 





Stephen Graham. 


situations. His new book, ‘‘Good 


and time-worn way 


pursued by six women of various 
It is a clever and superficial 


I should be interested to know how 


But 
I can\only give my readers my own 
views and cannot, alas, benefit by 
hearing theirs. FILSON YOUNG. 





book of a man of letters and of a 


PARIS. 

R. W. MORTON FULLER- 

TON is an old and sincere 

friend of France and of the 

French, and of that friend- 

ship he once again provides good 

proof in “Au Seuil de la Prov- 

ence,”’ r 

by the Nouvelle Librairie Nation- 

ale. It is written in French, 

which in itself is surely sufficient to 

warrant attention, for there are 

probably few American writers with 

sufficient mastery of the language 

successfully to affront the guns of 

tee French critics, and Mr. Morton 

Fullerton has already received ar 

expression of approbation from no 

less a person than M. Henri de Rég- 
nier of the Académie Francaise. 

As its name indicates, the volume 
tells of the South, and, inspired by 
his enthusiasm for his subject, the 
author conducts his readers through 
the regions. of the Ardéche and the 
Vivarais, the famous Valley of the 
Cevenol Rhone. Rich as is the whole 
of France in historic monuments, 
few districts are more romantically 
full of fascinating souvenirs of the 
past than the Provence, few, per- 
haps, more interesting to the student 
than the great roadway plong which 
the genius of Latin culture traveled 
northwardfreom the Mediterranean 
into France—and out across the face 
of the earth. 

M. de Régnier. describes Mr. Morton 
Fullerton’s volume as ‘‘the charming 














ROME. 

ASCISM, which began in Italy 
as a political and social force, 
soon became cultural as well. 
Already the movement has 
produced a considerable lit- 
erature of its own, It is a liter- 
ature of thews and sinews, of con- 
flict and ‘aspiration; its appeal is to 
a people awakened to a new con- 
sciousness of the possibilities and 
the responsibilities of life, a people 
that is confident that it has recov- 
ered the elixir of youth and has 
faith in the future. Fascist liter- 
ature in genera! is not of a high 
quality as literature, but in its sin- 
eerity, struck off im the heat of 
achievement, it is wholesome and 
inspiring and justice to the 
higher qualities of human nature. 
In part it seeks to vindicate the ac- 
tion. and -policy of fascism, .in part 
to educate the youth and make the 
future of Italy ‘‘safe for democ- 
racy”—for its unquestioning faith, 
for the present and the future, is 
fixed upon the youth of the country. 
The latest volume, and one of the 
most important, of the fascist, school 
is a life of Mussolini by Antonio 
Beltrami, published by A. Mon- 
dadorie under the title ‘*‘L’uomo 
nuovo” (The new man). Other bio- 
graphical works upon Mussolini had 
already appeared. His own ‘‘War 

” (Casa editrice ‘‘Imperia,”’ 
Milan) told us what was most es- 
sential of his’ conduct during the 
World War; Pietro Gorgolini wrote 
an excellent study upon him. as the 
originator: of tlie fascist movement, 
g volume which Fisher Unwin dis- 
covered when it was two years old 
and published last Spring in an 
abridged English version, and Mus- 
solini*s own Speeches (Milan, 1921) 
gave us much of his vital thought 
from the Autumn of 1914 to 1921: 
But what we have in vain wanted 
to know. in detail was Benito Mus- 
solini’s earlier life, that we might 
judge ‘mere securely the ‘‘New 
Man’”’ of today. 

We know now that his father was 
one of the chief internationalists in 
his little section of the Romagna, in 
correspondence with all the 
Italian internationalists of the time— 
indeed he was the red mayor of his 


mother sought to differentiate her 
sons from the boys of the streets by 
making them speak Htalian, instead 
of the dialect of the Romagna; that 





village. We know now that Benito’s 


Fascism in Italian Literature 


“‘Mother, do you suppose that the 
day will come when Italy will be 
compelled to fear me?’’ that his 
father foretold the future declaring 
to the lad that he was destined to 
be “‘the Crispi of tomorrow;’” that 
his mother was the companion and 
confidant of Benito’s life until her 
death in 1905. We know also that 
he did his utmost to promote gen- 
eral strikes, and that for active par- 
ticipation in one of them, in 1911, 
he went to prison for a year, and 
there. wrote a life of John Huss and 
learned English 
Beltrami goes on to tell as of the 
terrific crisis of Musselini’s life at 
the outbreak of the World War. Mus- 
solini hoped for a New World as the 
outcome of colossal conflict. Italy 
must bear her part in winning the 
future. If the Italian proletariat 
was too weak to fight, it could never 
hope to obtain the rights to which It 
aspired. In 1914 he abandoned the 
direction of the Socialist daily 
Avanti and founded the interven- 
tionalist daily Il Popolo 4a’ Italia. 
His -old companions attacked him 
without mercy, Then came the hour 
of imputation and defense before the 
great Socialist meeting in Milan. 
Hooted, hissed and vilified, his voice 
rose above the infuriated mob with 
the sculpturesque phrase: ‘‘Voi 
mi odiate perché mi amate ancora’’ 
(You hate me today because you love 
me still). These-were the words 
of a strong man conscious of his 
strength. Beltrami makes clear Mus- 
solini’s unswerving loyalty and de- 
votion to the Italian proletariat; his 
hostility to the Socialist party will 
continue only so long as Socialists 
“continue to be anti-Italian:” 
*,* 

N the flush of the enthusiasm of 

her reawakening Italy, how- 

ever, has by no means - 
ten her past. Among recent publi- 
cations are lives of ‘* 
by Adolfo Venturi; ‘Sant’ Ambro- 
gio."” by BE. Buonajuti; ‘Vincenzo 
Gioberti,’ ' Walentine Piccoli. 
They sauarete Beltramelli's -volume 
like an effecuve ‘old frame for a 


- 


. 


present-day portrait. 
country in which, par excellence, 
civilization has proved the unbroken 





the boy Benito once asked her: 


cialists and, although brief, are 
scholarly and maintain the highest 
level reached by their sixty prede- 
cessors of the collection. 

Another work which has had an 
immediate success and has produced 
a deep impression in Italy is Sena- 
tor Corrado Ricci’s ‘Beatrice Cenci, 


umes,.of which the second appeared 
in the middle of August. Such has 
been the interest created by the pub- 
lication that the Cenci Church of 8. 

delle Moli (St. Thomas of 
the Quays), which had been closed 
‘for thirty years, has now been re- 
opened. . The little edifice stands on 
Monte de’ Cenci close by a point on 
the Tiber’s left bank where wharves 
formerly existed. In the church 
Giacomo, brother of Beatrice, was 
buried after he had been, by order 
of the courts, torn with red-hot 
frons, brained and quartered: ‘The 
story of the Cenci is a foul page 
of history, characteristic of the six- 
teenth century which Ricci paints 
in all its outward splendor and moral 
filth. The work, though of pro- 
found erudition, reads like a novel. 
Beatrice can no longer appeal to us 
as a pure young woman, nor is her 
portrait in the Barberini Palace in 
Rome genuine—Guido Reni painted 
a sibyl, not Beatrice—but in her 
corrupt and ‘surroundings 
her figure in its beauty and its 
passion compels sympathy as the 
dramatic victim of environment. 
Ricci has appended to his work ar 





@ little gem; the others ame hy spe- 


. 


| poet. ” 


treats his subject is wholly ¢ 
ful, and it is with quite uz 
pleasure that one follows him) 
an itinerary which is very 
spots. where one would _ 
linger. 


a volume just published} 






No words could be ap 
the manner in which the- 


i +,” 

ERE he himself a. 
M. Francis Carco ¢ 
ly have porns vn ) 
us a more morbidly Slay story 
that of Princess Vera Petrovna, th 

ine of ‘‘Verotchl 
ou le gout du malheur.” 
chez Albin Michel.) M. Careo” 
among young authors who 





merly an’ office r of the Cadets, has 
since the revolution sunk to the rank 


the author treats his subject. 
o,° 4 


UROPE, & publication to which. 
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AN EARLY DEBATING. 


te MARCH. By Floyd We 


Si pp. New York: Alfre 

Knop?, 

LOYD DELL’S new. novel, 
“Junet March,”’ is a story 


that will gather encomiums 

in many quarters and rouse 

violent antagonisms in oth- 
ers. “The ultra moderns—those who 
pride themselves on being ahead of 
the forefront of feminism and free- 
dom—will acclaim the book, not as a 
declaration of independence (that 
was written long ago), but as a 
transcription of their constitution. 
‘The conservatives will question 
whether the more than 450 pages of 
pedestrian prose quite repays the 
lubor of reading them. For the 
critic who attempts. to maintain the 
aloofness demanded of his office. and 
to render an impartial judgment, 
“Janet March’’ sets an impossible 
task. 

The first part of the story is de- 
voted to the ancestors of Janet, and 
the render assumes that the novelist 
will work out some sort of evolu- 
tionary development. As a matter of 
fact, this first part of the book is 
30 loosely knit with the subsequent 
course of the story that the author’s 
purpose is in doubt. Is the emanci- 
pated Janet a revolt against the 
frugal. God-fearing grandfather who 
founded the March fortune; or is she 
@ petering out of the sturdy pioneer 
Stock upon which the West was 
built? In other words, is the evolu- 
tion up or down? Perhaps it .was 
Floyd Dell's purpose to leave the 
question unanswered. 

It would be impossible to recount 
within a-brief review the history of 
the girl Janet March. She is an 
extraordinury creature, although it 
would seem to be the purpose of the 
novelist to have her stand as a type— 
stand as a representative of the truly 
advanced young woman. And one 
will not deny that Janet is advanced; 
but there will be some question as to 
whether she is representative. The 
presence of the mistress_in_ fiction 


is too usual to call for comment. 
‘But when Floyd Dell asks us to ac- 


company his young heroine to the 
sanatorium of a woman abortionist 
many readers will rebel. 

Mr. Dell's picturing of life in a 
prosperous city of the wheat belt, 
with a society which is both free and 
restrained, is rather well done; and 
he-transfers the lack of color to his 
own pages with remarkable fidelity 
and success. And we liked also his 
picturing of student life in the 
“State U."' Janet's incipient love 
affairs at college are sketched with 
delicacy. In fact, Floyd Dell seems 
to be at his best when dealing with 
youthful characters. He demon- 
strates, among other useful things, 
that sorority activities are at best 
(and worst) but “silly stuff,"’ and 
that “petting parties’’ may be steps 
to higher things in a career of love. 

In the second part of the book, 
when the author has left Janet for a 
time in order to set forth the factual 
and emotional life-history of Roger 
Leland, whom Janet is eventually to 
marry—strange surrender for a rad- 
ical! ~-there occurs a chapter which 
colleges desiring to keep pace. with 
tendencies in modern Hterature will 
wish to use as a textbook. It is 
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f oneng to the only subject omitted 
from Ovid's ‘Art of Love,’’. namely, 
the art of “picking up’’ shopgiris 
who go of a Sunday to view the 
wonders of the zoological gardens. 
Roger (like many another youth) is 
prosecuting the age-old search for 
Greek beauty and the naturalism of 
faun and dryad. It is this search 
which ultimately leads him to Janet, 
whom he had held on his knee when 
she was a child of 6. 

But if the novel ‘“‘Janet March”’ 
‘ends itself to ridicule because of its 
raiveté, ridicule is by no means the 
‘inal word. It -is true that the 
‘cenario glares through every page 
of dialogue .and narration; -that 
avery cog in the machine grates and 
squeaks; that the logic is so simple 
hat every conclusion is obvious be- 
‘ore the premises are half articulat- 
ed. To cite one instance, the moment 
+ Janet heads for New York it is clear 
“hat she will take the first bus to 
Jreenwich Village. And yet, in spite 
f every defect, one has a shrewd 
tuspicion that Floyd Dell has sized 
ip several things with great correct- 
vess. The author is not unlike the 
skillful prizefighter who rushes into 
he ring with his defenses wide open, 
inviting attack, but only inviting it 
for the purpose of coming back with 
a harder wallop. 

Mr. Dell's style is pedestrian, and 
worse. The sentences hump along, 
page after page, like a derailed train 
hitting the ties. The character of 
Janet March is absurd. Women may 
vield themselves in deep passion, but 
not even the most ultra-modern uni- 
versity girl graduate hurls her dis- 
robed body first at one man and then 
at another. But an author is allowed 
u certain amount: of exaggeration, 
and if Mr. Dell has overdrawn his 
allowance in these episodes he is 
merely carrying out Janet's psychol- 
ogy to the reductio ad absurdum 
which ‘proves the point. “Janet 
March,"’ in its combination of gilar- 
ing ineptness and startling profundi- 
ties, may well prove the turning 
point in Floyd Dell's career as a 
novelist. If the author cannot over- 
come his juyenilities he will never 
reach the heights to which the inter- 
mingled evidences of maturity jus- 
tify him in aspiring. 


LOVE AND LIFE 
LOVE AND LIFE. By Louise Maun- 
sell Field. 236 pp. New York: E 
P. Dutton € Co. $2, 
[joore. MAUNSELL FIELD'S 





novel, “Love and Life,"* would 
be distinguished for its portraits 
of contemporary womanhood, if for 
10 other of its many excellences. 
Joan, the business -woman, whose 
‘ove no man seeks; Valerie, the but- 
‘terfly, selfish, pleasure hunting, dis- 
‘oyal, and Lynneth, gentle and brave, 
"inger in the reader's thoughts as ac- 
tual women tong -after they shave 
played their parts in the story. 
Lynneth's problems are thove of 
the normal young woman who must 
shift for herself in present-day bee 
York. Born for home-making, wif 
hood and motherhood, needing to ie 
cherished and to cherish in turn, she 
has to go “‘on her own,’ and she 
goes pluckily. ‘‘If you have to do 
things, it's silly to make a fuss,’’ she 
tells herself. And when the idea! 
love of her dreams, aan given her, 








is cruelly snatched away, she blesses} intact from the war, and for 


the memory of the few happy days, 
locks up her ‘heart and gamely faces 
life once more. A Bweet and whole- 
some heroine is Lynneth in these 
jazzful days. 

Not so old-fashioned is Joan, nor so 
transparent. The world is -not 

when she defies the conven- 
tions of ‘her class and opens a book 
shop. It’s what would be. expected 
of a mannish girl like her... The 
world doesn't guess what it means to 
Joan to be one of the unwanted. 

“Our pride makes us try to hide 
it,”’ she tells Lynneth, in a rare con- 
fessional moment, ‘‘just as we'd try 
hide any other sort of deformity. 
And when the everlasting reiteration 
of the one theme in every story we 
read and every play we see taunts us 
and makes us feel like lepers, we 
pretend it doesn’t, and smile, and 
make believe we're like other women 
and deceive each other ‘and pass each 
other by, and do our best never to let 
any one suspect we belong to the 
gray sisterhood. * * * 

Joan's yearning inner self is laid 
bare to our eyes with such fine dig- 
nity on the author's part as to rouse 
in us only respect and pity. In so 
many recent attempts at revealing 
the soul hunger of lonely women the 
soul has nothing whatever to do with 
the matter. 

For Valerie, the spoiled daughter of 
the prim old Washington Square 
household around which the plot re- 
volves we may try to feel sorry, as 
Lynneth did. Yet it is hard not to 
exult a little in seeing her pay for 
her fun. 

The sincerity and the sympathy of 
“Love and Life’’ recommend this 
novel to that considerable portion of 
the fiction-reading public that is fed 
up with psychiatry and _ devil- 
ishness. 


re 
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H. Lawrence. 
Thomas Selt- 


=" LAWRENCE has never 

been exactly a household pet. 

* He is always a queer uncom- 
fortable body to have around. In 
his latest novel, he is diabolical. He 
has ict loose a ‘‘hell-rage” from 
within himself. It is as if Lawrence 
had absorbed as -much ignominy as 
he could hold: in the war years and 


-} has now let it go in a black flood 


of concentrated fury. The reader ic 
soerced into sharing the -+résponsi- 
bility for a world that lent itsel! 
to an idiotic, machine-made fid@its 
to a dead ideal, to paraphrase Law- 
rence, and that forced a. violentlh 
partisan attitude even, or rathe 
especially, upon those who, lik: 

Lawrence, were of aloof, withdrawn 
inquiring temperament in the mids 
of controversy in action. 

5 roo” is thinly | disguisec 
autobiography, dealing with Law 
rence’s experience in Australia. Th 
date, it seems, is yesterday, for th: 
novel closes with the novelist-her: 
and his wife sailing toward Sar 
Francisco. Somers, the chief char 
acter, has gone to Australia to fin’ 
a new vision. and to be healed. 
Tust’-what -he is sick of is no’ 
‘earned until past the middle 7 the 
book. He has beén hounded, 
in Cornwall, for keeping aren 3 


. 








in- 
fecting with his disillusi t his 


gent Snell siti 
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rich background of classic age, 





honest neighbors—and for having a 
German wife. 

The quarreix, the intimacies and 
the long di si of husband and 
wife, after ten years of marriage, 
are among the delightful aspects of 
the novel. Somers is perpetually 
striving after-a mystic land beyond 
sight, and his wife is forever drag- 
ging him back to earth. He mus. 
wim her to humble worship of the 
“‘lord and master” in himself, and 
she -retorts scornfully: 

“‘It's- almost time you left of 
wanting so much mothering. You 
can't livé a moment withott me.” 

As if in answer to his yearning 
for a solution to the muddle tn 
world, and himself with it, has been 
in since the war, and his longim 
to fight to some vague identifica- 
tion with humanity, Somers is te 
into the heart of- the Australia 
labor mevement, with all its cross 
currents. The various leaders, from 
the. “*‘Mussolini’’ of . the — returne. 
soldiers’ clubs to the Socialirt, offe: 
programs-that to him mean *'s:: 
much that they .mean nothing.’ 
Again, because he will be neithe 
on the one side nor the othe 
he is .suspected of treason. Th- 
“artist,” with his “‘life of action. 
once more has to face down the epi 
thet of *“‘coward.”’ 

Lawrence would not be Lawrenc: 
if he did not. seek a great affirm. 
fion. He is one of those rare, -sight 
less worshipers of the -dark Go' 
in-man, the spring source of fresh 
ening, primitive impulse which. ca 
work .harmoniously with the thin 
white idealg and ideas of the head 
»ut which will impose malevolen: 
snd harmful will upon resistance. 
Lawrence is a lover of ethics before 
he is an artist; he loses himself ir 
a “‘mystic vision of a land beyon. 
this. charted world’ where new lif: 
rises again,” in new forms and new 
intentions. 

There is much full rich beauty in 
“Kangaroo,” with its—pictures of 
“the fern-dark indifference of this 
remote golden Australia.’’ There i 
not a paragraph that is not lumi- 
nously provocative. The novel i- 
courageous and truthful in spite oi 
seeming, as a whole, a “‘vortex o: 
broken passions, lusts, hopes, fear: 
and horrors.”’ 

gs . 

‘THE GRAND TOUR 
THE vl gg oe A wy by Romer wis. 

Kuaopf. ‘°° 

HEN a conservatively trained 
reviewer perceives, the word 
“genius'' twinkling up at 
him from the printer's jacket of a 
new book he is likely to. don the 
horn-rimmed goggles of severity and 
proceed upon his task with an atti- 
tude approaching epprehensive rigid- 
ity, Yet after he has penetrated be- 
neath the surface of the journal of 
Alphonse Marichaud, sculptor, he is 
Just as likely to. fleck .the sombre 
spectacles and write enthusiastically. 

‘““The Grand Tour’ is introduced as 
2 novel, yet it is far from the accept- 
ed form of fiction that weaves a tale 
*hrough a given maze of events to a 
final, culminating crisis. It is rather 
an: Etruscan mirror, wrought in the 





lished with the skill of -modern 
technique and reflecting the sou} of - 
an artist in its truest light. 

There is no one story; there are 
many; written in the form of letters 
by the magnificent Marichaud to his 
friend and his migtress. He tells of 
his impressions in the garden. studio 
of his friend Barbier, who knows the 
magic word that can sooth his aeolian 
harp. of a temperament from’ the 
crescendi that. vibrate it to the break- 
ing point,-back to the cantabili of- 
perfect melody; of his_philosophy of 
art and life and lpve; of his encoun- 
ter with Dekker the violinist, ‘‘in the 
Kreisler tradition, but more clippea’'; 
with the unknown painter whose frail 
shoulders. are crushed under the 
weight of the Ideal of Perfection he 
has conceived: with Kishkin, apostle 
of the new Russia; with Greshkoff, 
victim of the old. 

Miss Wilson possesses the gift of 
creation as few posséss it today. Her 
part is not to tell of Mafichaud; she 
draws him, forms him, endows him 
with the divinest of sparks and the 
purest of faith. And she makes him 
in the unbelievable manner that the 
reader becomes one with him and is 
Alphonse Méarichaud for the time— 
and more, when the time is over and 
Alphonse’s story is told, there still 
remains the burning fragrance of in- 
cense that was not there before. As 
Miss Wilson credtes no less does she 
re-create. A few sentences, a half 
page, like the rapid stroke of an im- 
pressionist brush, and the Paris of 
Montparnasse, of the Luxembourg 
and the Panthéon, rises up more 
clearly than the: sincerest nostaigia 
can persuade it to do. : 

A. word of Romer Wilson’s. style; a 
daring, flaring style that brings to 
her tich, mellow. elegant English 
that faintest tinge of foreign accent 
that is more difficult to acquire than 
the pure Parisian dialect itself. 


THE MIDDLE PASSAGE 
THE MIDDLE PASSAGE: Foe 
Chase. New York: The 4 : 
Company 
URING the war Mr. Chase was 
in the Air Service: Conse- 
quently he must have viewed 
the world often through the layers 
of mist we-call clouds. It is possible 
that, seeing life and the 





| to describe the effect he 
achievés; the book is done in soft- 
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vers vividly and with terror the wo- 
men who have sat and waited and 
grown old waiting for their return. 
Se-when Pinneo is made Captain of 
Jardine’s Juno, bound for the Far 
ast, she gives him up. 
der, fearing the break is not final, 
arranges with the mate to destroy 
the ship and to make sure that Pin- 
neo does not survive. 

Thereafter the tale alternates, in 
the manner of the older novels; from | 
the New England village to the! 
Juno. Leda marries Jardine: the! 
Juno springs a leak; Jardine’s 
business begins to fail; the crew de- 
~ serts; Leda’s cousin, sometime mis- 
tress to Jardine, dies in childbirth; 
the ship manages to make a harbor; 
Jardine has a ‘‘stroke’’; Pinneo com- 
pletes his voyage and the mate man- 
agevs to destroy the Juno on the 
outlands of her home port; Jardine 
kills himself. * * * It is as pat- 
terned as that! 

The parts of the story devoted to 
the adventures on the sea are tense 
and exciting. Mr. Chase is sx 
familiar with this milieu that the 
mist which enshrouds the rest of the 
book seems to vanish when he sets 
sall.. If he has the same familiarity 
with the land and its folk, it is not 
evident. One never clearly compre- 
hends either Leda or Jardine—they 
are hazy. And so is the period of 
_the novel. Except for mention of 
the California gold rush and _ ves- 
sels which depend on sails and wind 
for their motive power, the events 
might occur in the early nineteenth 
century, or the seventeenth or the 
twentieth. 

This, Mr. Chase’s second novel, 
may be considered his first. For the 
other one was published before 1917, 
when the author was freshly out of 
college. As a first novel, then, ‘“The 
Middie Passage’’ acquires an impor- 
tance it would not otherwise possess. 
It has ease and flow, movement, 
variety and plausibility. If the -au- 
thor’s manner, both technically and 
siylistically, leaves much to be de- 
sired, the same may be said of some 
of the greatest writers. He has some 
of the same defects of presentation 
that make George Meredith's novels 

so difficult to read. Unfortunately. 








LUTHER NICHOLS 
LUTHBR NICHOLS. By Mary 8. 
P amon New York: The Macmilion 
A’ 
triangle plot that bears no re- 
lation to the conventibnal tri- 
angle of fiction. Two close friends 
are in love with the same woman, 


who is engaged to one of; them and 
piviers here 


the basis of this book is 4 
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the end, impulsively and half against 
his will, he marries her, justifying 
by sophistries his betrayal of his 
friend. Roy, however, is not one to 
inquire into motives or to harbor a 
grudge; upon returning, he accepts 
as inevitable the marriage of his 
fiancée and his best friend, and con- 
tinues.on the best of terms with 
them both. — Yet he is avenged by 
the very, force of circumstances: 
Luther does not prove a devoted 
husband, nor a faithful one; he con- 
ducts various intrigues with girls of 
various social sets, inflicting con- 
tinual unhappiness on his wife, al- 
though. she still clings to him des- 
perately, and sinking gradually low- 
er and lower until his ruin appears 
inevitable. Yet in the end, ironical- 
ly, the uaof*ending Roy becomes the 
accidental victim of that degradation 
for.which, according to all the well- 
known laws of justice, Luther him- 
self- should have patd the penaity. 
Even though 


sive than the first part, the story 
is from 


fairly animated one, flavored with a 


wit; her situations are natural and 
unforced and her batkground of the 
Ohio Valley is well depicted; she 
finds herself equally at home among 
the immigrant farmers and among 
the moneyed gentility of “North 
Hill;’’ and her chief point of dis- 
tinction is the essential humanity of 
her work, the fact that she is able 
to enter into the lives and see into 
the characters of her elevator oper- 
ators, mi!liners and chauffeurs, and 
to delineate them conviricingly in all 
their sordidness and nobility and the 
homely reality of their daily routine. 


UNCANNY STORIES 
UNCANNY S8TORIES. By May 8in- 
clair, New York: The Macmillan 

Company. 

E first volume of short stories 
by May Sinclair since ‘*The Re- 

- .turm of the Prodigal’" many 
years ago, ‘Uncanny Stories’ has an 
especial claim to attention. It has 
been very appropriately titled, for 
each of the seven tales which it con- 
tains has in it.an element of the 
supernatural. Four are frankly 
zhost. stories, two portray experi- 
ences after death, while one, “The 
Flaw in the Crystal,” tells of that 
strange gift of healing which Agatha 
Verrall possessed and was able to 
use, though only on certain condi- 
tions. 

But the ghost stories are ghost 
stories of an unusual kind, with 
some unexpected element interven- 
ing. Eerie as it is, ‘‘The Victim” is 
yet in many ways the direct anti- 
thesis -of the familiar tale of the mur- 
dered man retufning to haunt his 
slayer. A murder is indeed commit- 
ted, and one of a particularly grue- 
some kind; the dead man 


intensely interesting begin-| 
ning to end, The author's style is a 
Pleasing tinge of whimsicality andj. 


*“Where Their Fire Is Not Quenched,” 
the hell of two whose torment it was 
that. they must be together forever 
and ever “joined so fast that even 
God can’t put us asunder * * * 
you and I loathing each other,’’ just 
as it is a very modern heaven which 
she shows us in ‘“The Finding of the 
Absoiute,” where time and space are 
recognized as states of consciousness 
and each individual has his own. 
but can easily transfer, if he wishes, 
to that of some one else. But it was 
not until he entered “cubic time’”’ 
that Mr. Spalding found the Abso- 
tute. 

They are long short stories, these 
of Miss Sinclair's, especially “The 
Flaw in the Crystal,” which is really 
a novelette. That they are beauti- 
fully written goes without saying, as 
does the fact that the characters are 
all of them real people. 


THE HOPE OF HAPPINESS 
THE HOPE OF HAPPINESS. By 
Meredith Nicholson, 358 pp. New 


York> Charles Scribner's Sous. $2.!| little 


E conversation of the charac- 

ters is not, as might so easily 

happen in a novel called ‘The 
Hope of Happiness,’ the sole de- 
velopment which Mr. Nicholson per- 
mits himself. The reader is apt to 
fear lengthy discussions of what is 
wrong with the world and what can 
be done to set it right. There are 
such discussions, but they serve to 
iffuminate the characters, rather 
than to justify the book. 

Mr. Nicholson conveys admirably 
a sense of drama within drama. 
The young man, Bruce Storrs, is 
the unrecognized son of the elder, 
Franklin Mills. Storrs -has learned 
of his parentage from his mother’s 
Geath-bed confession. By an ironic 
chance, which is willingly conceded 
the novelist; young Storrs bears 2 
strong family likeness to his truce 
father. Mr. Nicholson permits th: 
reader to share Mills’s discovery of 
this resemblance and adroitly build: 
up equivocal scenes hetween the two 
men. ; 

Storrs bears the burden, net only 
of a secret bar sinister, but of an 

to doe penance for hi- 
mother's sin. Mr. Nichulson shares 


jwith Channing Pollock the vconvi: 


tion that the doctrines of Christ 
have never failed because they have 
‘never been tried. Not that it origi- 
nated with Mr. Pollock. The differ- 
ence is that Mr. Nicholson is much 
more concerned with the drama of 
individuals than with the preaching 
of a social gospel. 

- Expiation of sin, to judge by the 
action of ‘‘The Hope of Happiness,” 
Hes in “making good.” There are 
probably thousands of young men 
voluntarily exiled.in the larger cities 
of the nation until they achieve a 
splashing success and can go home. 
Storrs does that.. He is an architect, 
and he wins a contest to build a war 
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rial in his native town. That 
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means he is able to marry the girl 
he loves and end the novel. 

Franklin Mills is a much more in- 
teresting person than Storrs. He is 
pictured as a strong, silent man, 
with a taste for formality, a gift for 
courteous entertainment of guests, 
and inordinate pride in his ances- 
tors, among the pioneers of the city. 
He is, further, the wealthiest man 
of the community. His philosophy. 
that wrongdoing should be ‘‘kept de- 
cently out of sight,’’ that ‘‘God is 
on the side of law and order and re- 
spectability,” and that the Mills 
family is infallible, is _ contrasted 
with the conviction of Storrs, that 
“through beautiful things life found 
its highest realization.” His rela- 
tions with his son, daughter and 
daughter-in-law serve as_ spring- 
board to a study of the modern 
family and the failure of the patri- 
archal attitude of Mills. . 

Mr. Nicholson’s evaluations do not 
greatly bother him. He puts them 
over in the person of such a lovely 
girl that no one minds. You get a 
with Mibicent Har- 
den’s brand of mysticism; it reduces 
to a vague, impersonal benighance 
that is too near to sentimentality. 
However, she disclaims any wish to 
reform the world, and she can dance 
and play golf, as well as play the 
organ and sculpt’. Then, too, she 
marries Storrs. 

A hint of the old hokum of the 
society novel, such as Rupert 
Hughes rode to Hollywood on, is-in 
“The Hope of Happiness.’’ Its for- 
mula is: lavish dinners and smart 
ocersions, lax morals end witty re- 
marks—but unmistakable evidence 
that the rich are not contented. 
Thus the starved yearning for ro- 
mance may be satisfied, and: the 
proprieties that on'y the poor are 
honest and happy and only the rich 
are wicked, may be strictly observed 
It is, however, only a hint. The 
people are tangible and the situa- 
tions are freshly spont-neous. and 
inherent in the personalities. It isa 
rather intelligent popular novel. 


CHANGELING 
CHANGELING, and Other Stories. 
By Byrne. New York: The 
Century Company. #2. : 


HE beautiful style for which Mr. 
ivmn Byrne is especially noted 
gives charm and a cer*nin dia- 

tinction to all. the short stories col- 
locted in this volume, stories which 
in, place and theme are widely dif- 
ferent. There are no fewer that thir- 
teen of them, and except for the 
four which have their scenes laid in 
Ircland they are quite unlike. 
From a distant is'e in the far sers 


thanstucent™ waters of the cove, un- 

































































































land. We've got money here 
well as you. * * * We don't 
anybody talking about our so 
and the nations pitying ux in 
four corners of the earth.” Yet 
little further on, in the ex-;uivite % 
told ‘‘In Praise of Lady 
Kyteler,’’ we are told that the 
ers were a poor family, ax poor i= | 
understood in Ireland. ‘That i 
they had money enough for all neces 
sities and many luxuries ° * © Gur © 
they could not keep race horses” 
The tale which has cho place | 


a> 


York courtroom, through whose 
dows could be seen “the Lulk of # 
Tombs, heavy, hopeless, 
where a woman accused of murder. 

on trial for her life, it presently 
shifts to an atoll in the Pacific, 

where a man and a woman are | ; 
gether; “strong and fine. dy - 


der the golden sun on the golden ~ 
sands, In a place as beautiful as the 
garden the ® Lord God planted” in = 
Eden,” but with a great dread at 
the heart of each. % 
There are happy stories und «sad. 
> gruesome tales like that of 
“A Quatrain of Ling Tai F's,” and 
such new versions of familiar iegends. 
as the one which tells of the reflec- 
tions which came to “Delilzh, Now — 
It was Dusk:"’ But they are all in- 
teresting, and they all show that 
sensitive beauty of style and touch ~~ 
which, we have long ago learned to’ 
associate as a matter of course with 
the work of this prose poet. 


JEAN HUGUENOT 
‘ a 

ar RT Ae sa 
Holt € Co. 2. 
ERE is little or nothing in — 

eommon between Br. Benét's 
two earlier novels and this 
latest book, ‘‘Jean Huguenot,” the~ 
tale of a young women of rare beau- 
ty who, to use the familiar phrase, 
threw her cap over the windmills. 
Cap-flinging heroines are by no 
means unusual in present-day fic- - 
tion, but few among them throw 
theirs quite so far as did this par- 
ticular lady. The majority, are con- 
tent with such a comparatively mild 
toss as becoming the mistresy’ of one — 
man—two at the most. Jean, how- — 
is first wife, then mistress, |” 
then a successful practitioner of © 
“the oldest profession in the world,”’ 
so astonishingly successful a one 
that in less than a year's time she > 
fs able to retire from business, hav- 
ing earned enough to insure her the 
modest income which was her coal, 


Ri; 





ae 










where “the sand is bright and yellow 
liko new gold” to a prive ring in 

lison Square Garden, frim the 
present day te that far off time 
when Balkis, the benutiful. Queen of 
Sheba, came to visit the youthfu! 
Solomon, whose temnle semed sn 





wonderful to him, °and so small and 
insignificant to 
her who had re- 
cently seen Mem- 
phis and ‘‘the 








Of course her motive was of the 
noblest, though to many readers it 
will seem somewhat inadequate, 

The novel opens with Jean's birth 







































































































conscious 
wish of another. 
"The dead. indeed 
knew, knew only 
too weil, 
“The Nature .of 
the Evidence”. is 
more conventional 
in its account of * 
the dead wife whe how 
returned to pre- Willie John Grant enddae tories . 
vent her husband's _ Teturned from} a) nad peculiarly 
delity, while the to dazzle his kins- ae ak team 
man in “The To- folk with his pros- of tical imp ot nan 
ken” is such an perity and the} scr connections i 
acutely wonders of his. lit- Cievedion bad tent 
individual that one tle grocery shop, sar ie saad 
finds it ronly to discover er gt ona <n - 
sympathize with that, far from be- until jeg Cae oon 
Cicely’s uncon- ing impressed by} pogish family, a- 
‘ whether or ceeaatoe feu pes of Sussex, she came back to a 
Se eae et and to be told bY! ote and custom had 
— —_ the girl Eunice: | away in a macistrom of 
It is an extreme- een Shes sett about eee ~ Hehe thin. ager 
ly modern hell Jacket Design for Ethel. M. Kelley's “Heart's Blood. stricken . Ireland wohigery 
which. Miss. Sin- New York: Alfred A, Knopf, Publisher. and oppressed Ire- paeans vers . ; 
clair shows us in land and lazy. Ire- ( Continued. on Page 2) 
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. URTIS BROWN., LTD., of- 
. fers on behalf of Dodd, Mead 
- | .)°& Co., Pictorial Review -and 

; Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 

poration, a prize of $13,500 
Tor what is judged to be the 
story best’ suited for publication 
as a magazine serial and as a 
book for motion pictur: 
adaptation. Any writer resident in 
the United States who has never 
published a novel in book form may 
compete for the prize. Manuscripts 
should ‘be submitted before June 1, 
1924, to Curtis Brown, Ltd., 116 
West Thirty-ninth Street, New York, 
and all inquiries concerning the con- 
test. should be sent to the same ad- 
dreas; A decision will be reached by 
Sept. 1, 1924. The successful com- 
petitor will receive book royalties in 
addition to the prize, and worthy 
manuscripts which do not win the 
prize. will be considered for accep- 
tance on the usual terms of agree- 
ment. 


Through an unfortunate error 
this column recently credited Paul 
Jordan-Smith’s ‘“‘On Strange Altars’’ 
to the wrong publishers. The book 
is published by Lieber &. Lewis. 


A. Frederick Collins, whose new 
star-book for boys, entitled . ‘‘The 
Boy Astronomer,” has just been 
Lee & 
Shepard, writes from Paris that he 
recently spent a very pleasant after- 
noon with Camille Flammarion and 
his wife at their stronghold and ob- 
servatory at Jurisy. He reports that 
Fiammarion, although he is over 
. 80 years old, still works ten hours 
every day except Sundays. Mr. 
Collins's ‘‘Wireless for Everybody’’ 
has just been published by Collins 
& Co. of Lendon, and his “The 
Book of the M " ts on the 
Appleton Fall list. 

Among thé October publications of 
The University of Chicago Press are 
two large editions of ‘““‘The New 
Testament: An American Transla- 
tion,” by Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed, 
Professor of Biblical and Patristic 
Greek in the University of Chicago. 
One edition is for the library and 
the other, on India paper, for stu- 
dents. Other books announced for 
October include ‘“‘The Packing In- 
dustry,’’ a volume of lectures deliv- 
ered at the University by Thomas E. 
Wilson, Henry G. Wallace, L. D. H. 
Weld, Arthur Cushman, E. A. 
Cudahy and others; ‘‘Reference 
Studies in Mediaeval History,” by 
James Westfall Thompson; ‘The 
Rise of Christianity,"’ by Frederick 
Owen Norton; ‘‘Protoplasmic Action 
and Nervoiis Action,’’ by Ralph 8. 
Lillie, and ‘‘Epochs and Strongholds 
in Buddhist History’’ (illustrated), 
by Lyman I. Henry. 


Grace Guiney, literary executor for 
the late Miss Louise Imogen Guiney 
asks for the loan of letters written 

‘by Miss Guiriey, to be used in a 
volume of such letters which she is 
preparing for immediate publication. 
She promises that any material lent 
will be gratefully acknowledged and 
quickly returned. Communications 
a ‘this matter should be ad- 


dressed to Grace Guiney, 10 ee 


well, Oxford, England. 


-**Italian Art in the Middle Ages,"’ 
being Vol. III. of ‘‘A History of Art,”’ 
by Dr. Giulio Carotti, Professor in 
the Royal Academy of Fine Arts in 
Milan, is announced for early publi- 
catién by Messrs. Duckworth. The 
--.wolume, which will contain nu- 
©. merous illustratiefs, deals with art in 
Upper Italy and Provincial Italian 
art in the Middle Ages. The trans- 
tation is by Janet Ross. 


“The Philosopher's Stone,’’ a 
Movel by J. Anker Larsen which 
was recently awarded the Gyldendal 
Prize in Denmark, is to be published 
here by Knopf. Two other novels 
which were entered in this compe- 
Yition have been accepted for publi- 
cation by Gyldendal. One is by 

Poulsen, author of ‘“Travels 
; published here by 
Knopf, and the other is by Laurids 
author of ‘Van Zanten’s 
Happy Days,’’ also published by 
Knpf. 


The Century Company's hymn 
book department, which has for 
gome years been an important branch 
of that concern, is to ba known 
henceforth as the church music and 
religious book. department. Begin- 
ging with the publication of hymn 
books, this department 


branched out into religious pageants 
and religious drama, and from these 
to books of a more general nature. 
Announced for early publication are 
*‘Dramatized Bible Stories,"’ six 
plays for child actors, prepared ir 
collaboration with the National Play- 
ground and Recreation Association, 
and *‘The Children’s Crusade,’’ a 
beautifully illustrated book of Eliza- 
beth Woodbury’s pageant. An an- 
nual publication of the department 
will be a selection of the best that 
has been done in religious .drama 
and pageant each year. These wili 
be selected by a committee of forty 
under the auspices of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. The first volume will ap- 
pear in December. 


“Undertow,” by Henry K. Marks, 
author of ‘‘Peter Middleton,” will be 
brought out in France this month 
simultaneously with its publication 
here by Harpers. The French edi- 
tion will bear the title “Lame de 
Fond,” and the publishers, Le Monde 
Nouveau, will issue it -in_ their 
regular series of French authors in- 
stead of in their foreign § series, 
where it rightfully belongs, since its 
author is an American. The reason 
for this is that they expect the book 
to have an unusually wide appeal for 
the French public. Rene Boylesve, 
an eminent member of the Acagémie 
Francaise, has written an intro- 
duction. 


Rosita Forbes says of her novel, 
*“‘Quest,’’ which was published in 
England last Spring and has just 
been brought out in this country by 
the Holts: 

The Arab heroine is_ really 
Nazek el Abeda, famous Moslem 
feminist leader. Since she was 
exiled by the French she has 
worked in the Moslem College at 
Constantinople. All of the events 
described in ‘‘Quest’’ happened 
when I was in Damascus in 1921. 
King Feisul was a great -friend 
of mine, and taiking Arabic, I 
learned much about the country, 
so much indeed that I was very 
nearly arrested by the French as 
a spy and only escaped by being 
smuggled on board a naval drifter 
in the middle of the night! 
(‘Quest” begins with such a sit- 
uation.) 


The publication. of the Mosher 
books is to be continued under the 
direction of Flora M. Lamb, who 
was for many years executive sec: 
retary to Thomas Bird Mosher. 
With the exception of “A Free 
Man’s Worship,”’ by Bertrand Rus- 
sell, and ‘““The Children’s Crusade,” 
by Marcel Schwob, which were the 
last volumes planned by Mr. Mosher, 
no new titles will be added to the 
list, but the old Mosher books will 
be reprinted, as called for, in the 
original format. 


The_ following note to his publish- 
ers from the Rev. James O. Han- 
nay, who writes novels under the 
pen name of George A.. Birmingham, 
explains why he is living in Buda- 
pest, and Why ‘he is no longer Canon 
of St. Patrick's Cathedral; Dublin. 

I- gave up my parish in Ireland 
partly because, owing to the dis- 
turbed condition of the country, I 
had hardly any parishioners left, 
and partly because Ireland in 1921 
was no place for a peaceable per- 
son to live in. _I retained my 
canonry of St. Patrick's Cathedral 
(an entirely separate thing from 
my parish) in the hope that’ I 
might be able to return from time 
to time and perform the small - 
amount of duty required of me 

. there. I then went to Budapest 
as H. M. in to the British 

Legation, though I admit that the 

, seems a queer place to 
go to for any one on the lookout 
for a life—and soon 
found .that it was impossible for 
me to return to St. Patrick's 
every year as I hoped. As soon as 

L up my mind ae remain in 

I felt it m 
sign the canonry, w hich 

the Spring of this y 

Those are all 


An 


of prosecu 
or ensthing exciting of that sort. 


Mr. Hannay is represented on the 
Bobbs-Merrill list this Fall by two 
books, ‘‘Can I Be a Christian?” pub- 
ished under his own name, and 
“Found Money,” a humorous novel 
under the pen name which he has 

famous. 





has gradually | made 











An Important New Novel by 


BRAND WHITLOCK 


All America today is torn by those opposing forces which can be called 
the Puritan and the pagan spirits. Every individual feels the conflict 
in his everyday life. How timely, how powerful is the effect of a novel 
which shows these forces in action! . Such a novel is “J. Hardin & Son,” 
real as life is real. It is the life story of Paul Hardin, raised by the 
sterner standards of the last generation, living his life in the average 
American small-town of the present. 


As real as life is Mr. Whitlock’s novel. 
ly the author of “The Thirteenth District.” “Belgium,” etc. 


J. HARDIN & SON 


$2.00 at all booksellers. This is an Appleton Book. 
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The peak of short ‘story writing of the day— 


31 STORIES 
By One And Thirty Authors 


Here is the best work of leading 
English writers. Stories of all ~ 
kinds, for every mood, each one 
by a famous living writer. 


$2.00. 


George Gibbs’ 
New Novel 


FIRES OF AMBITION 


The absorbing story of ambitious 
Mary Ryan who fought her way 
to the pinnacle of business and 
social success. An_ interesting 
picture of New York Society. 


This is an Appleton Book. $2.00. This is an Appleton Book. 






































The new novel by the author of “Abbé Pierre” 


JAY WILLIAM HUDSON 


“The story of a soul in revolt against America today” is the dramatic 
subject developed in Hudson’s new novel, ““Nowhere Else in the World.” 
It is timely—for he has carried out no less a purpose than the interpre- 


tation of America as it is today. We have all read the interpretations 
by the Main Streeters and the “young intellectuals.” Here is some- 
thing different—a story (and it’s a mighty good story) by a man who 
looks at the lives of us Americans today and discovers something big 
and momentous—true achievement. Here is a nevel to’ talk about. 


Nowhere Else In The World . 


$2.00 at all booksellers. This is an Appleton Book. 
































Of “Jeremy,” the Out- 
look said: “An admirable 
study of child life from 
the pen of one of Eng- 
land’s strongest and 
finest writers of fiction.” 


““Mr, Walpole has an ex- 
ceptional gift for carry- 
ing his readers with him 
and it in no way fails 


Now Jeremy returns with a. 
suitable escort, his dog Ham- 
let, and together ad- 
venture in a story for men, 
all women and all children. If 
only dogs could read it too 


JEREMY 
HAMLET 


Hugh Walpole 



































“You will love Jeremy 
and the other human 
beings but Hamlet you 
wil not only love but 
will respect. Mr. Wal-. 


Here is a lovable tale of 
the gracious simplicity 
of English childhood by 
the widely known au- 
ther of “Jeremy,” “The 
Cathedral,” “Fortitude,” 
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Come out of the humdrum of daily life into a marvelous new world--- 
where you can lift your eyes and read the story of the heavens, see 
_ into the depths of earth and ocean, view the activities of invisible 
fee life, look back to the dawn of the human mind, watch man as he solves 
-~ the thrilling mysteries of life and time and space. All this The Outline 
©> of Science offers you, for it is 


The Wonderful | 
Story of the 
OUTLINE OF 
SCIENCE 


| In a Profusely Mlustrated Booklet 


The interest in this epoch-making work has proved so intense that the pub- 
lishers have prepared for free distribution a most interesting and strikingly illu 


trated brochure so that everyone may hav- the whole story of the most important 
publishing event in many years. With three plates in full color and over thirty half- 


tone pictures of scientific marvels, it shows how the four magnificent volumes of The Outline 


of Science describe the whole wonder-world of science._This fascinating booklet is yours fre 
~—send the coupon—no obligation and no expense. 


The Whole Thrilling Story of Scientific Progress 


. is in The Outline of Science—The Romance of the Heavens—The Story of Evolution— 


Man’s Rise from His Earliest. Ancestry—The Development of Races—The Fight to 


-Live—Seeing the Invisible—Marvels of the Insect World—The People of the Air—In the 


Depths of. the Sea-—The Kingdom of the Animals—Wonders of Plant Life—The Body 
Machine—The Science of the Mind—Miracles of Electricity—Man, the Flyer—The Amaz- 
ing Wireless—The Story of Chemistry—and many more, all told in terms so simple that any 


one can understand, with a magnificent collection of nearly 1,009 superb illustrations. 
; ~ rhe) 


The Coupon Brings Your Copy of the Free Booklet 
With Its Interesting Story and Fascinating Pictures 


6. P. PUINAM’S SONS; Dept. 207, 2 W. 45th oasis Nek York 
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Professor 

Pupin : 
( Continued Gini Page 2) - The VOICE on the- 
in his admiration of the syirit of MOUNTAIN 


ose coma canis Cambridge ~ doar ee OOKING over our list of Autumn publications w2 feel a thrill of pride 
and Berlin, with severe studies un A oe es because we believe that here is the finest all-around list that we have 
der eminent men in either place, in- story, glowing with Eastern 

published in many seasons. In fiction, both adult and juvenile, biog- 


P* cluding a stiff allowance of the| B color, of a mountain girls 
Seabtiepatical stuff’ thet is meme awa ening to love an - ., a j raphy, the drama, household and miscellaneous books we present a careful 
: : selection of worth-while titles. 


times disparaged by the practica‘ world 
minded. Then a return to Colum 
MY DIARIES 

— ieiis wouene preven f — (1888-1914) For the fiction lover our list contains such fine novels as CROATAN 

fe encountered the heresy gg By Wiifrid Scawen Blunt by Mary Johnston, SIR JOHN DERING by Jeffery Farnol, ANOTHER 

t at 

stiles, in i reg circles, frequent A new and cheaper edition of | SCANDAL, by Cosmo Hamilton, and an exceptionally striking first novel, 

anost. the field of economics; bu the late poet’s inside history of FEET OF CLAY, by Margarette Tuttle, a new novelist of rare promise. A- 
S..M. Hutchinson is represented by THE EIGHTH WONDER AND OTHER 

STORIES, and there are interesting new novels by E. Phillips Oppenheim, 

Edison Marshall, B. M- Bower and Henry Jemes Ferman. 


Pupin, immediately on his return British imperialism. “A fasci- 
from abroad, was pursued for 2 nating-and valuable record of an 
~ herésy in science. The two methods unusually rich and romantic 
of electrical power distribution, life."—The New York Times. 

Among the notable biographies there are Robert Underwood ‘icles 8 
REMEMBERED YESTERDAYS, Maud Howe Elliott’s THREE GENERA- 
TIONS and Sir George Buchanan’s MY MISSION TO RUSSIA AND OTHER 
DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES. 


those of direct and of alterating cur- 2 vols. $7.50 

rents, were up for discussion. The 

young scientist saw fit to eulogize Janet March 

ay eee esta pe Behr By Floyd Dell 

ested in the electrical industries, an. ‘Author of. Moon-Calf 

even received a hint that it migh A powerfull and convincing study 

Other outstanding volumes are Montrose J. Moses’ REPRESENTATIVE 

CONTINENTAL DRAMAS: REVOLUTIONARY AND TRANSITIONAL, 
Owen Davis’ ICEBOUND (awarded the Pulitzer Prize for the best American 
play of 1922), Stephen McKenna’s BY INTERVENTION OF PROVIDENCE, 

Professor Hector B. Toogood’s THE OUTLINE OF EVERYTHING, and 

THE PIONEER WEST; NARRATIVES OF THE WESTWARD MARCH OF 

EMPIRE, selected and-edited by Joseph Lewis French. 


he well for him to resign. Fut ne of the younger generation, built 
action came from the universit; around the character of a 
trustees. The direct and alternat- courageous American girl. $2.50 
ing currents presently found a wa: 

We have just issued an interesting “Anaouncement of New Books for the 
Autumn”’ and a catalogue of “Books for Boys and Girls of All Ages.” We shall 
be glad to send copies of either of these publications free of charge on request. 
Write for your copies at once! 


to get along together in harmony MOLL FLANDERS 
‘Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 


and the new ‘‘electrical heresy’’ wa- : 
composed, as other differences in By Daniel Defoe 
CHICuiciMe WOMICHICHICHICHICINE ui aiieiite SIHOMCIIC SMMC MSMCMGMEM COME NC MEMENICT WICHICUWIS Peiliietiiie; 


ees SIMDINDMISMI SSMS MOMS Meine! MPM PM PMP MeN lier 
Se nn 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’S 


. Outstanding New Publications 
for the Autumn, 1923 
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other fields have been adjusted be- With an introduction by 
dore it. CARL VAN DOREN 

Professor Pupin takes a strong A new edition, verbatim with 
stand for ‘idealism in science.” He the original, of the famous story 
shows a marked feeling for th of an English female rogue by 
poetical side of physical phenomena. the author of Robinson Crusoe. 
His device of ‘‘electricaljtuning”’ wa: 00 


$4: 
. Suggested to him, when'a boy, by the LOVE DAYS j 


itkelitfetiifetiteliitel tell iel ii) 


Ulf] 


> 
ie} 


operation .which the Serbian bag- f ve 
piper performs when he tunes up his By Henrie Waste 
instrument; and the ‘‘grounded A brilliant study in feminine 
oscillator” of wireless came to him psychology, detailing eleven crit- 
when as a herdsman’s helper, intent ical love days in the life of 
on the whereabouts of cattle, he Susanna Moore. 

thrust his knife into the ground and 
struck it for the vibrations that 

would advise him. Richness of tem- A Lost LaBy 


perament and activity of imagina- H 

tian are evident throughout. Of the By Willa Cather 
same racial origin as Tesla, he can Author of One Of Ours 
enter readily within the penumbra “The most perfect of Miss 
of the emotional and the idealistic. Cather’s novels.”—Henry Seidel : 
By comparison the doings of an Edi- Canby in The Literary Review. J I 

son or a Westinghouse transact 3rd lar n 75 

themselves in the plain, prosaic day- we prating. 31, : a ’ on 
light, with an aim toward complete 


racticality. By idealism in science The CONFESSIONS ? 
a 2 -e inane “the worship of of JE AN J ACQUES Gregory ~ 


the eternal truth and the burning 


desire to seek an ever-broadening -ROUSSEAU :- 

revelation of it.” “What ts light?” | B with an introduction by most exciting story 

he asked himself while watching the EDMUND WILSON 

-herds under the Serbian stars. For So lon o. oo 2 
g as humanity: remains 

the answer to this question in its intercsted in human nature, this 

literal sense he journeyed to Cam- autobiographical classic needs me 

bridge. For an answer in a general, nothing but itself to recom- 

non-physical sense he finds himself mend it 2 vols. $7.50 


OT ercsacoae tc, aoa ad {t The DREAMS of WOLF 


here and there the mist which pre- 
vented my vision. from seeing the CHANG is 
clear outline of American civiliza- By Ivan Bunin 


: mv . 
yh ee mage Fh, yep ay Fifteen short stories, including Since the appearance of “Judith 


of American boys and with men the famous “The Gentleman from of Blue Lake Ranch” and 


of great learning and wop¢erful San Francisco.” This is the only «6 ee . 
personalities, and they neined me authorized translation and col- Man to Man,” Jackson Greg 
to dispel every particle of that lection of Bunin’s ~ in ory’s public has steadily grown 


| Meee 





ao 








‘mist, and there in the clear sun- meries, i “ : 
shine of their learning I saw the co nad until he has come to stand with 


be ‘American civilaation, ** * | E The Blind Bow-Boy the very first writers of outdoor $2.00 at all bookstores 


romance. 
Professor Pupin regrets the- delay By Carl Van Vechten 

in the development of interest in] Author of PETER WHIFFLE | CHARE RS: SORES 2M. EW: FORE 
matters scientific. ‘‘Every cultured “An amusing, subtle satire on 
Person is expected to have an intelli- the manners and modes of the 
gent view of literature, of the fine: disillusioned romantics of New 
arts and of the social sciences * * * York.”—Chicago News. 

but who has ever thought of sug- 3 4th larce printing. $2.50 
gesting that culture demands an in- : ns . 
telligent view of the primary con- FROM “One need not discriminate in the 
cepts in fundamental sciences?’ How an case of stories from the firm ‘of 


many -of “us, he asks impatiently, |B AMERICAN Best Sellers may —" Tutt & Tutt, but just recommend 
Sean wien Galles tuucevered us ne | LEGATION come and Best Sell- Ege : them all,” says the New York 


ago? And as a member of.the Na- orris Times. 
tional Research Council, which func- By Ira Nelson M ers may go, but 


The a Sweden’ Salles: 
oe usefully during the war, dificlt fight destalay aes a Tut Tut! 


during the War, by the former 


I firmly believe that in the Na- a . 
SB a Comte an eens American Minister to ais ~ 7 Mr. Tutt 


ati organization which represents tion. : 
iis Cantrraumesec,eae | The CIMBRIANS | An weenie 
eae pareak of ne ee Mats a Vol. II of THE LONG Wis ° 
succ a m ug 
Gur democracy @ profound. respect eeoeiganed Sellerthrough- | Arthur Train 
for the services of the highly |p By Johannes V. Jensen i 4 Re 
_ trained intellect. The second part of Jensen’s out. the year. $2.00 pe The crafty and kindly old lawyer 
And he declares that scientific re- great novel of man’s tmnagie ae ¢ has never appeared to better ad- 
earch will bring us closer to divin- towards civilization which The BOM! & LIVERIGNT, BM. Y. ea vantage than ia’ the episoces 
tl than any theology invented by New York Times called “greater ee i, . pasesne-aF} * 
than Growth of the Soil,” -and “of 73 " , here. 
“Perhaps But just as the perfec- Old Testament grandeur.” $2.50 ° = $2.00 at cll bookstores 
ALFRED A. KNOPF > A CHARLES SCRIBNER'SSONS 
220 West 42dStreet New York “2 
TeCanete tromThe . 
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Harpe arper & Brothers’ 


Established 18i7 New York. N.Y. 








JO ELLEN 
By ALEXANDER BLACK 
Author of-**The Great Desire.” 
THE story of Jo Ellen Rewer, secretary 
—of her adventures in Manhattan’s 


last forest and longest street—of the 
High Place that was Promise and the 


High Place that was Prison—of .Jo — 


Ellen’s marriage that was not marriage 


. —of looking for love and liberty in the 


same world. $2.00 


BUNK 4 novex 


By W. E. WOODWARD 
UNK is satire seasoned with wis- 
dom. It is, in its robust way, 

mellow and learned. And it comes:at a 
happy moment, when bunk, long 
eminent, is being suspected as it has 
hardly been for a century. There is 
now a new novelist for intelligent people 
to keep up with—for them, Bunk will be 


a delight.’ — Carl VanDoren in The 
Nation. $2. 00 


~LUMMOX 


Sinan: Hursr 


OMPOSED like a symphony, “Lummox” is | 


























THE PRIZE WINNER 


The — 
Able McLaughlins 


By MARGARET WILSON 


Winner Among 739 Manuscripts En- 
tered in the Harper Prize Novel 
Yontest. . . 


BOOK nobly 
5 ; canal ene 

= It is easy to 
’s end acknow . te 
a= validity of the reasons 
= which moved the 
—— to e.werd it the 
prize. There is much 
charm in pr yr gg ro 
rendering of the long 
struggle of the pioneer women to preserve 
the decencies of civilization in the midst 
of all hardship and throughout such long, 
laborious years. Their little . gerdens 
were as significant in ultimate meening 
as the bro2d wheat fields won from the 
prairie by the pioneer men. - Miss Wilson 
is keenly clive to that significenee, end 
her book is itself 2 continuation of their 
efforts, a flower of the seed they planted.” 
New York Tribune. $2.00 


GIRTH | 
CONTROL 


By HENRY T. FINCK, 
Author of “Food and Flavor.” 


A NEW and ingenious method of re- 
ducing weight which calls for no 
self-denial, but allows you to enjoy 
your meals much more than before. 
Contains menus. The wisest, the witti- 


est and one of the most widely read — 


books of its-kind in years! Now in its 


third large printing. $1.75. . 


HOWARD PYLE’S 


BOOK OF THE 
AMERICAN 
SPIRIT 


Text by FRANCIS J. DOWD 


PICTURE f America by the 
A story_o iy 


greatest of all American i 
tors—150 full-page illustrations, twenty- 
two in full color, narrative captions 
embellished by decorative cuts, and 
many wood engravings over a os 
of a contnry old. $7.50 


“An extraordinarily fine achievement. In 
a style that is realistic, almost naturalis- 
tic at times, Miss Hurst strikes a new note 


for herself and brings from. it a char- 


acterization of power and beauty.” JOHN 
FARRAR, Editor of the Bookman. 


mox, is beautifully conceived, beautifully por- 


unlike anything in the way of a 
novel that has yet been written 
in English. A curious and integral 
magnificence is perhaps the out- 
standing characteristic of this saga 
of Bertha the Lummox—a woman, 


silent, inarticulate, lonely, stalking . 
apparently unmoved through dramas ° 


of hate and love, yet affecting vitally 
the course of every life with which 
‘she comes in contact. 


Charles G. Norris, the well known. — 


author, writes: “Bertha, the Lum- 


trayed. I know of no more human or 
convincing character in literature. 


Nothing Miss Hurst has ever written _ 


approaches the heights, beauty and 


- pathos of the book. Itis truly superb.” 


In writing “Lummox,” a foremost 


- American short story writer has come 
forward with an unexpected new — 


_ power. There is nobility about Bertha, 
called the Lummox, and absorbing in- 
terest in her story. Fannie Hurst has 


- done nothing comparable with this—a —_ 
realistic novel written with vision, $2.00 
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Auer Looks |-G@atsMenillBeds’ I poustepay || ARE ar . 
PAGE & CO’ HE DORAN publishing list & fivgy-7ys 
Backward By JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS | face a * not for tabie “Phele oats, DORAN 
(Continued trom Page 1) — — Rastige Fhe Dettng | but is a complete literarymenu tir = 
home. aie 6. Sosa S Sree A - : readers 4 la carte. Its number and 





























some of the most celebrated of those | 


who came to him. Those of Jewish. «i of 
parentage might enter as artists, j ; ry er ing - = 
we eet to the very ee LI NE Sth \ pisy fo the sepes most fastidious 
brought them from homes restricted i ry | | i= - - 
‘within the pale.’’ There is the case ; y. tes in ing. ‘ur are c 
of Zimbalist, walking all night in , Ver « 
Winter with his mother, whom the y / 
police rules would not permit one What would you write if a for- 
night's lodging; of en vee yet'f tune depended on what you re- , 
meer, whose father nominally en- 5 \ 
mi as twtent with lw hoy, | yon soam youdl ma ine sf JEREMY AND HAMLET JEEVES P.G. Wodehouse 
though the Conservatoir> neads} $49? Thedelghetul author at ber 6 1) . a ———“Fingn Wa.pote When either Bertie Wooster or 
-‘woon get into hot water with offi- | best ina novel of fine characteri- The : ; 
clals who noted a failure of class at- zation. BLACK’ERCHIE — 














his very under- 


yar Pork no more fascinating By J. D. BERESFORD let,-as companion. 


After all, by MARGERY ALLINGHAM , ; 
chapters occur that those vl Auer's Author of Jacob Stahl The last» adventure of Dick i GREY WETHERS 


own youth; he wis born/in Vesz- & Delfazin, Spanish dandy, pi- -West 
‘prem, Hungary, in 1845, and has en, LOVE S ‘ rate, dagger duelist and swash- 7 P ion-volume i and thoughtful 
recently celebrated his seventy- backling terror of the English i 
| ..-* éighth bicthday hefe in America, at seas. An exct!lent_first novel ~ : : 
Lake George, N. Y., on June 7 of PILGRIM Introduction. by William Me- 
; .- And of that youth Fee. ($1.90) 
A new Sentimental Journey. “A = 
novel of far more than usual 
merit. 27 She Beresford is an artist 
in every i 
» Several nights succession oon - <2 , 
_ carefully locked 1 The Literary Review 


tendance and examinations by Hei- | DICK =e inte ond le ek tute to , Bertie’s 








The FAMILY AT 
. GILJE 
by JONAS LIE 
, : Lie Pl Fe ae called: “The 
By FRANCIS LYNDE sag he Hist oO pm std 
Author-of The Grafters teehee the generation of = 


MR: AR) O} ve it his’ masterpiece. ($2.00 
: RNOLD . 

‘A Romance. of the Revdlution The SECOND GEN- 
and of an to capture the ERATION 
arch-traitor and bring him back by ANTHONY M. RUD 
for punishment. “THI A powerful first novel of the 
Scandinavians in America 


= — - arenas. —_— 7 cs aie “, = ‘ 4 — 

: 4) . will take its an os the _ :  Engtisi e880) ‘abrart 

By x éat stories Of t Faas - E ome sna ~ = 
’RADPORD WARREN tt i “Si. Hl 1? and readers are writing letter after letter 


: ee ) The BELOVED : “oF Gran Sccrton’s” AMERICAN 
3 The House PAWN . TN S ENTERTAINMENT, ft] boc 
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The director in ‘introducing the | by HAROLD TITU3 


of 15 or 16, .mentioned | An adventure--story. of the - 


his name, and the fact } 0 sturdy men who sail the fish- 

that he was exceptionally Pip a ing fleets of our inland: seas. 

ee nah T woe contews that | Youth 61.15) 
the name did mot convey | £ k 

he Sey of s pel of seahcing and ~The LADY FROM | 

| alluring vitality. A ‘vivid, emo- THE 
a nail heiece, Sade 1° ‘tional drama of the social life of ' AER 
be had 9 remarks if today ‘ | C.Nv& A. M. WILLIAMSON 
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, a treasure— 
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Een Sedeck sig of 
A MODERN COL- 
LEGE and A MOD- 

concert program.’ ERN SCHOOL 


Professor Auer’s final look is to Sif) by ABRAHAM. FLEXNER 
America: 


music's future in Two valuable Ts on the THOSE who ,do not read THE BOOKMAN 
la THE EOORMAN’S CUIDE 





educational problems con- 
fronting teacher and parent. 
($1.00) 


‘PROHIBITION 


INSIDE OUT 
by ROY A. HAYNES 
The U: S. Commissioner of 
Prohibition tells of the gigantic 
. attempts being made to k~ 
down the lew of the U. S. 
Constitution. ($2 50) 
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‘BREAD 
BREAD 


BREAD 
BREAD + 


READ 


CHARLES G. NORRIS, Author of “Salt” and “Brass” 


Jj. A. TIFFANY, reviewing this novel in The Springfield Union, writes: 


ee 


Possessing scarcely a single quality upon which best sellers depend for their popularity, “‘Bread;” nevertheless, i is one of the most enthralling stories that. 
has come from the press in recent months. It grips one from the start. Once launched on the reading of it, one finds it difficult to lay down the book until 
it is finished. There isn’t a dull line in the tale; yet it hardly can be said that.there is anything exciting in it. 


But “Bread” is a satisfying story. . 
sense, ever since man’s struggle for eon began upon the earth. 


. It is a story of life as it.is being lived today and has beentlived a the last quarter_ a a century, and, in a broad 


The secret of Mr. Norris’s art, of his hold upon the heart-strings and the intellect is that always and in all places he is human. itis dharacincs nk 


human. They have their human limitations and qualifications, alike in their greatness and their littleness, in their goodness and their evil. . 
“ ‘Bread’ is as worthy a successor to ‘Brass’ as ‘Brass’ was a worthy successor to ‘Salt.’ ” zi 


lishers are right: 


. The pub- 





The New York Herald: 
The best novel Charles Norris 
has thus far produced; a more 
intelligent, more mature eval- 
uation of life and a more 
understanding psychology of 
marriage, for instance. 


+ The Boston Herald: ~ 

A novel of exceptional 
strength of characterization. 
It is more worth-while work 
than Mr. Norris has done 
before and deserves to be 
rated one of the great novels 
of the year. 


The Kansas City Star: 
“Bread” is an absorbing story, 
poignantly interesting, and it 
will make many a young 
woman, happy and exultant 
in her financial independence, 
question herself seriously. 


The Salt Lake Telegram: 
“Bread” as a story is a 
pulsating, vibrant thing. It 
is written with a great in- 
sight into life and a compre-. 
hensive knowledge of intimate 
detail that will always make 
it eminently readable. .. . It is 
compact, ter.se, fast moving 
conclusion. 











Quincy Daily Herald: 
Every one. who appears .in 
“Bread”’ is real and distinct. 
“Bread” is a strong and 
horest novel of one of the 
day’s increasingly important 
problems. It stays with you. 











The symbols on the cover of BREAD—the housewife’s distaff and the 
breadwinner’s ear of wheat—signify the divergent ideals of woman’s 
sphere with which Mr. NORRIS'’S latest—and best—novel is concerned. 


The Editor of The Bookman : 
recommends “Bread” as a 
really first-rate. novel. He 
adds: “Bread” seems to me — 
a fine novel and one that can ~ = 
stand up bravely alongside. ~ 
the best /of our current fic- 
tion and’ forge ahead of most’ ~ 
of it. E : 


The Boston Transcript: 
Throughout, circumspect as it 
is, and with not the slightest 
suggestion of an effort to fol- 
low in the naturalistic foot- 
steps of Zola or any other - 
French writer, it is.strikingly 
frank and vigorous in all its 
details of a woman’s life from: 
youth to middle age. It is —{ 
a story not merely of the 
twentieth century, but also of ~ 
this very year 1923 in which 
we live, and: to the threshold . 
of which it brings us. If Mr. — 
Norris had been an eye- j 


men and women he depicts, 
_he could not have written: of 
‘observes and records them 
with the eye of the photog- 
rapher, “he paints them with 
the brush of the artist. The 
world to “which. he invites. us 
is a veritable world, and his 
people actually ‘live and move 
and have their being in it. ... 
It is, in fact, a genuine tran- 
script of real life, not perfect 
of course, but wholly admir- 
- able and markedly appealing 
simply as a story. 














A Letter from FANNIE HURST to CHARLES G. NORRIS 


I finished reading my copy of ‘‘Bread”’ before your 


garden-variety 
inscribed volume arrived. Ps call abt tll outs Snir tiatth t-oeline Uae labtes 


and how proud I am of it—and its author! 


I think in five ways out of six “Bread” is your best. I belong to the 
class you kne® you would have to reckon with when you wrote the book— 
the refuters of your theme and conclusion. Well, my admiration for “Brass” 
cleared that same hurdle with a leap. I’ve taken this hurdle even higher. 
I agree with Trollope that a novelist should be taken at his novelist value. 
pee Cen ee ee ee ee Charles, I you of being a power- 

ful novelist. ‘Bread’ is a domicile between -bound book-covers, and 
in it dwell real, moving, throbbing; hating, ee 
net 6 man writing to-day whens Deope Rave the dimension yours have. 


I don’t: 


. You never piddle in the bas-relief. : oui seur- your enpracters unt balan 


gnarble whole. You work with cunning materials that make the flesh of | 
your people seem to have that mysterious little shimmer of life. 


spade a bludgeon. 


From all of which you are probably about to deduce that I like “Bread.” 


Ido. I think it places you another notch higher in the esot eric group. 
of American novelists who matter. . . : 


$2.00, postage extra, in any bookstore or from. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 681 Fifth AEN: New York 














“Mrs. G.”” oe 
my cons ciousness just as 
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Current Magazines 


History, Dr. Arthur 


T the October issue of Current; 


Character. ita Strength and Its 
He finds that the 
character was, 


Weaknesx."’ 
American national 
speaking broadly, developed in the 
country between the Allegheny 
Mountains. and the Missouri River 
in the years from 1820 to 1850, 


FRefore that time we had had no 
national character In the proper 
dense of the word. but several dif- 
ferent forms of Colonial character. 
Long after we had achieved our 
independence by the Kevolutionary 
War, and for a considerable time 
after we had given ourselves a na- 
tional Government by adopting 
the Constitution of the United 
Stutes, we remained without that 
binding tle which is of more im- 
portance. than any political docu- 

ment—a common. set of social 

standards and. ideals. of liv- 
ing. * . 

In 1800 both South and North 
were essentially aristocratic in 
their ideas and assumptions, In 
apite of the provisions of the Dec- 
uration of Independence, political 
equality had been very imperfect- 
ty -attained, and social equality 
had not heen attained at all. In 
our whole system of social ethics, 
North or South, class distinctions 
were taken as a matter of course. 
The professi and cial 
aristocracy of the Norih was more 
numerous and less weal:hy than 
that of the South, and its socia) 
system was probably less _ rigid. 
Inheritance counted for less in de- 
termining a man's position in so- 
ciety, and personal character or 
ability for more. But neither 
Northerners nor Southerners ex- 
pected the actions and duties of 
people of different ranks in so- 
ciety to be judged by the same 
standard. Democracy in the Amer- 
ican seaboard States of 1800 was 
a name for a particular form of 
government—-nothing more. 

Dr. Hadley asserts that true de- 
mocracy had its beginning in the 
West, where men were brought to- 
gether under conditions of cquality 
before the law and approximate 
equality in social opportunity. Chief 
among the qualities developed as a 
result both of the class of people 
who were attracted to the frontier 





regions and of the economic condi- | 


tions by which they were surround- 
ed, were self-reliance and an eager- 
neas for immediate and tangible re- 
sults. Desirable and necessary as 
both these qualities were in pioneer 
communities, they had a tendency to 
develop into traits which were not 
so desirable when the couritry be- 
eame more thickly settled. | 


When a country lacks the cap- 
ital which modern civilization re- 
quires, pursuit of wealth lays the 
foundation - for ‘national progress; 
when adequate capital has once 
been obtained the pursuit of 
wealth may stand in the way of 
the attainment of. other things 
which have become more essential. 
When, a country is sparsely set- 
tled, love of liberty ix easily grat- 
ified, and self-reliance ix 1 neces- 
sity; when population has grown 
denser the exercise of one man's 
liberty often means am 2ncroach- 
ment on the liberty of some one 
élse, and self-reliance may tend 
to degenérate into self-assertion. 
All careful students of our history 
recognize these dangers; 30ome see 
them so clearly as to lose sight of 
almost everything else and assume 
a pessimistic. attitude regarding 
the future of American ‘lemocracy 
which the facts hardly warrant. 

The three faults most commonly 

against our national char- 
acter today are materialism, law- 
leayness and unwarranted self-as- 
sertion. These three sets of 
charges are msde with about equal 
frequency. When we come to ex- 


amine the evidence by which they ~ 


‘are supported we shall find that 
they stand. upon very different 


thet 

They fall to prove that it is dis- 
tinctively American or that we are 
“worse than our neighbors in this 
respect. Those who accuse us of 
jawiessness can show that many 

« of the things of. which they com- 
‘plain are distinctively American 
~ and that our record is not so good 
as we and our neighbors have a 

. i think we shall 


fects in our machinery of govern- 
ment rather than our national 
character. -But those who make 
the charge of oe self- 
assertion seem to be abie 
to prove their allegation and to be 
rendering our nation @ real service 
in. calling timely attention to a 
distinctive fault in American char- 
acter which, if allowed to develop 
unchecked, may prove as disas- 
trous to us as a somewhat dif- 
ferent manifestation of the same 


Twining | 
Hadley discusses “Our National ! 


fault has already proved to Ger- 
many. 

Charlies E. Chapman, who is a 
professer of Hispanic Americar 
history in the University of Cali- 
fornia. but who was for nine year: 
% professional and semi-professiona’ 
Waseball player, writes in the Oc- 
tober Scribner’s on ‘The Genur 
Ball Player."’ In his opening para- 
graph he differentiates hetween the 
hall player and the ‘‘fan.”’ 

Once a ball player always ‘a 
‘“*hall player’’—not a ‘‘fan.’’ There 
is a difference. One. may - like 
the game, be wildly enthusiastic 
over it, even make a living as a 
baseball reporter, but if-he has not 
PJjayed it at least a few years in 
organized. leagties, nas at most 
a “‘fan,’*-and not of the inner | 
cifele. 

. The writer of this article is a 
professor of Hispanic American 
‘history in an univer- 
sity. For seventeen years he has 
had little or no intimate acquain- 
tance with present-day profes- 
sional ball players. Before that, 
however, he played the game nine 
years, four of them in organized 

and the other five on fast 
‘‘semt-pro” teams. Heswas never 
anything but the common run of 
ball player, and did not *‘make”™ 
the Big Ieagues. But he was in 
baseball icng enough to be of it. 
And he will belong to the fratern- 
ity, or at least hover on the edge 
of it, to the end of his days. 

The writer can feel what it is 
to be a ball player. But can the 
feeling be explained? It a its 
‘roots, perhaps, in the know 
of the player on the field that the 
game is far move perfect than the 
spectator understands. And there 
are unique human angles that the 
public never gets. The player is 
therefore, in a select group of 
society. He has a certain superior 
knowledge which even the most 
intelligent are unable to grasp, 
unless they, too, have played the 
game. * * * 

The “fan” sees basehits, ‘put- 
outs, assists anj errors. If a 
little better informed,’ he notices 
what the. pitcher is using, ani 
recogni-es a hit-and-run p'ay 
when he sees it. He repeats in 
*he stands the phrasings of the re- 
porters. He may know little or 
much. but his knowleage is al- 
vays after the fact. One phase 

i.e 'igent basehall on the field 
is the anticipation of a play or 
«ven the forcirge of it. 

/ gainst payers smart enesgh to 
‘o‘i-e, things, it is often possible 
‘o force a play that would -not 
york ugaiast less intelligent oppo- 
roots. “St Rogers,” who- caught 
during much of his caress, knew 
thet a good catcher sees every- 
thing about a batters style avd 
reatives almost better than the 
battcr himself what the latter can 
or can no* hit. ‘Al Rogers” Jiked 
high speed. Therefore, he wou'd 
often. take a defensive :rouch at | 
the hat, as if expecting " curve. 
As the pitch was made he wou'd 
straighten up and lunge for the 
high fast one. which in such cases 
wes a'tmost invariably served to 
him. This bit of strategy would 
mever work but once 2gainst a 
given smart catcher, for 
catchers have a memory like an 
elephant. 

In “Mariners of Gloucester” in the 
October World's Work James B. 
Connolly tells some amazing tale: 
of heroism and endurance on the 
part of the fishermen who sail out 
of thet port. One example: will suf- 
fice to give an idea of the perilr 
these men go through in the course 
of their daily work: 


I knew a man named Allen who 
was capsized one Winter day with 
his dory mate. Allen’s mate clung 
to the bottom .of the dory and 
— froze to death. 


adj 
a leneth that he could stand 
in the bight of it, took a couple - 
of half hitches to secure it in the 


ring, and there hung, with his 
body Immersed fo his chin. 
He figured that the water would 
-not be as cold as the northwestern 
Winter wind. After eight hours 
under water he was picked up bv 
his veesel. We may think it a 
wonderful thing that he lived 
throveh thet; the really wonder- 
ful thing was thet it did not occur 
to him that he ws entitled to He 
in his bunk a while after what he 
hed gone through. A _ shipmate 
fel!’ sick and there wos Allen on 
deck early next morning to take 
the rick man's place in a dory. 
He had hed a good nicht’s s'eep 
“nd a couple of good why 
should he stay loafing aborrd? He 
went out in the Shipmetes 
did say of Alten that he was what 











you might call a-tough man. 








‘CHARLES 
SCRIBNER'S 
SONS 





Just Published 


By WALTER DA MROSCH 
My Musical Life 
The repiliecti ions of perhaps 
the best known figure in th: 
mustcal world of America, 
one of the most delightful and 
illuminating memoirs that 


has been published in our 
generation. Ji/usirated. $4.00 


By MICHAEL PUPIN 
From Immigrant to 


The story of this great scien- 
tist, who ran away at fifteen 
from his jife as a herdsboy in 
Serbia, is a true story of 
Americanization seldom 
equalled. This autobiography 
has all the naPrative interest 
of a story of adventure. 
; Ilustrated . 


By PROF. E. M. EAST 
Mankind at the 
Crossroads’ 


The author was formerly 
Acting Chief of the Statistics 
Division of the United States 
Food Administration. He 
believes that mankind's pres- 
ent coutse will bring the 
world to the verge of starva- 
tion in a century 

With » maps $3.50 


By HARRIET HAMMOND 
McCOR MICK 


Landscape Art: 
Past and Present 


A beautiful limited edition. 
1,200 copies printed on hand- 
made paper from type after- 
ward distributed. With 56 
full-page photogravure illus- 
trations. $20.00 





Sir Walter Scott’s 
Quentin 


Durward 


celebrates its hundredth 
anniversary this year by ¢ 





trations in full color by 
C. Bosseron me <2 














By KENNETH GRAHAME 
The Wind in the 
Willows .. - 


A new 
edition 
with illus- 
trations 
in full col- 
or and 
black and 
white by 
Nancy 
‘Barnhart. 

$3.10 


These books at ali bookstores. 
CHARLES 
SCRIBNER'S 
SONS 











her art and saw alluring success 
at “this rot of careers for wom- 
en.” And they were passionately in love. 
To this eof emotions Berta 
Ruck —— 
and magic ee arg am Ce 
one of the mbst popular novelists of the 
Ho ane who hes send Str ov htadam, 
His Sweethearts Unmet, 
ery ore of Beta Recs Gelightal nov 
At All Booksellers $2.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York 
Pablishers Since 1839 





SHADOW 


Genuinely Locke—in 
atmesphere and Sires ait all in 
cha-act«:ivation. You will love 
Su~anns, hut you will always re- 
member Timothy Swayne. $2.00 
at bocksellers. : 


Adiantans ts tn Sieenil 
narrated 


nature 
with a sure power that 























© comedy 


Playsty ZOE AKINS 


BONIE 


- Playgoers and lovere of the drama will 
equally enjoy reading this first collec 
tion of Miss Akins’ noted successes, 


GOOD 


LIVERIGHT pays 
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ADVERTISEMENT. ADVERTISEMENT. 


Only a few copies 
Jjor nef “7 


- Will you be one of the few to 

have a complete Shakespeare | 

im one beautiful volume for 

free examination? 

EVER before have you seen ONE volume 
of such beauty and such usefulness, con- 

taining Shakespeare’s complete works; plays, 
_poems,and sonnets; every word the immortal 

master wrote. 





‘© 





Wisiially: tle “webiels Mint -Somedeiada ieee adie’ 
volumes; oftentimes in thirty-nine; but here they 
are in one. 





And what a volume! Binding of rich, -deep, 
maroon leather, flexible as a willow wand; 
printing in clear, bold type on finest opaque 
India paper so thin that all 1352 pages are 
not an inch thick, yet so tough and so well 
ee ee 


of the entire book. 
Shall we be 
+ No; let This Shakespeare is printed in large, easily — 





* The Collins’ Clear-T; readable type at Collins’ Clear-Type Press. 
ea et tte . We found a few hundred copies in Gias- 
oughly gow and rushed them to New York for 


binding at the Collier plant. 


Within three days the supply was ex- 
hausted. Repeatedly, we cabled for 
more. Now, a few have arrived—a paltry few in compari- 
son with the demand. A copy is offered to you, while 

the supply lasts, for five days’ free examination. .No 

matter if you do own Shakespeare, you'll want this one- 

volume edition as well — and — it’s none too early to start 
thinking about Christmas. Just use the coupon. 












* > eee - - - to keep in your own hands for 
ee obi nd five days without cost 


with all charges prepaid. Hold the book in yourown hands. Examine 
the quality of its leather binding; the brilliant lustre of its gold edges; 
the clarity of its type; the handiness of its index tabs. 


\ Sie pay; $6.50 over a period 







Send no money—just the coupon. Your volume will be mailed to you 
Its ana a\ 


wold folded of. six (6) months, or $5.85 cash. Five days is given to you for this 

=" oat ar ged ae examination. If this is not the most beautiful, handy volume of Shake- - 
epee pe Aan speare you have ever seen, return the book at our expense — and no 
poesia aoe questions asked. But, to be sure of a copy youmustuse the couponnow. 
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Eoey ‘sieed ond rous word the Maser rear’ te: hs in SENOHOmMovEY — wuSLTEAR OFF THis COUPON AND Sees | : : 

& 5 3 : 7 er 

‘ ONE handsome book instead of 39 ~~~~ | 7.5, SoLUER & SON comeanY ie 
z | 





All’s Well That Ends Well King Henry VII Pericles Send me for free examination, charges prepaid, one copy of your limited 

Antony and Cleopatra King John Phoenix and the Turtle edition-de-luxe of Shakespeare’s works, complete in one volume. . 

Seah of ven ne Rte eer granet [ } ‘When the book is delivered, I will deposit $1.50 with the postman, J - 

ra op ded Khe maneed 12 ee See and send you $1,00 each month until the full price of $6.50 has been paid. 4 
- -Cymbeline Lover's Complaint ‘ Taming of the Shrew " OR ~ e 

pons: So a iS aggre te Larog Bee Om. =e {| 1 will deposit $5.85 with the postman, which will be credited as pay- : 

i a ; ment in full if I retain the book. - : 

King Henry IV (First Part) Measure for Measure Titus Andronicus E 

King Henry > gee aed i ee ee ame ' (Mark X in square to indicate plan of payment you prefer. jangislorn re 

King Henry Merry Wives of Windsor Twelft' és once kespeare does not exceed expectations. 

King Henry V1 (First Part) Midsummer Night’s Dream Two Gentlemen of Verona. i | be vefumied at {oom vse 

King Henry VI (Second Part) Much Ado About Nothing Venus and Adonis 1 
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Brief Reviews 


CROSSROADS OF MANKIND [vate in the white race is keeping its 


MANKIND AT THE CROSSROADS. 
By Edward M. East. With M 
and Diagrams. 360 pp. 
Charles Scribner’s Sona. 


ERE is still .another scientist 


aps 
New York: 


=) 


holding up a hand of warning © 


to mankind, urging humanit, 
to take thought of tomorrow. to 
_ feel a due sense of responsibility for 
future generations. In common 
with Conklin, Paton and others he 
holds that the race of today can 
mold that of the generations to 
come, that their fate is in our hands, 
and he asks humanity of the pres- 
ent day to consider what is likely to 
happen to its offspring a century 
or two centuries hence if it does not 
guide its course with knowledge and 
reason. Hut his treatment of the 
matter is from a viewpoint distinc- 
tively his own. Most of the scien- 
tists who have discussed the ques- 
tion of the future of the race have 
treated it from the hiological stand- 
point antl have endedvored to fore- 
cast its destiny during the next few 
centuries by the light of its hiologi- 
cal history. But Professor East. 
who is a member of the Faculty of 
Harvard University, discusses the 
problem™ from its politico-economic 
side, basing his argument chiefly on 
the facts derived from a study of the 


re of population on the means 
ot indidelonee, 


Professor East ix qualified to dis 
cuss. this phase of the question. 
For at one time or another he has 
heen devoted to the study of food 
istry, chemistry of the soil, 

economics of agriculture and plant 

breeding, and these in turn have led 
him to the problems of heredity and 
evolution. They . have’ all aided 
him in that study of Sthe problems 
of the race in the collective sense,”’ 

of which he makes in this volume a 

somewhat popular presentation, a 

study which, he says, he has pur- 

sued “persistently and contentedly 
because of his faith in the vital-im- 
portance of the goal t» which it 
ought to ledd."’ So, bringing to bear 
. on the problematie course of the race 
the principles of heredity, the fe- 
cundity of the race, the facts and 
figures of agricultural production 
and accepted politico-economic meth- 
ods, he comes to several conclusions. 

Briefly, he states it.in this wise: 

“This is the world question; it is 

a question of reducing a swiftly in- 

creasing population to fit a rapidly 
diminishing food reserve.” And 

then he links with this as of equal 
importance the eugenic problem, 

' “that of endowing the next. genera- 

tion with .better. traits than were 

possessed by the last, or at least of 

not permitting them to become con- 

tinually worse.” Both these prob- 

lems, he thinks, yield to the same 

solution, that of substituting intelli- 

gent and controlled for haphazard 
tage. - 

Through the greater part of his 
discussion Professor East limits his 
study chiefly to conditions and 

™m our own 
country, although now and then he 
turns tu international phases or 
takes up methods and status in some 
other nation. In the opening chap- 
ter he considers the biological set- 
ting of the general problem, making 

a sufficient exposition of the prin- 
ciples of heredity to apply them 
to the probable future development 
of the race, but more particularly of 
our own people. The result he 
reaches is that probably the nation, 
as a whole, ‘is even now on the 
downward grade,” and as a_warning 

example he holds up the figures 
of the intelligence tests made upon 

the reeruits for our army during 
the war. Pussing on to: the eco- 
nomic phase of the question which 
is his especial interest, he compares 
the present world population and 
its -amazingly rapid increase and 
the situation with regard to food 
supply and its probable development. 

The population of the world, he de- 

clares, is “advancing in a_ tidal 

wave, the like of which has never 
been seen before.'' His estimate of 
haw many people the world can 
rt. making the most optimistic 

ptions concerning - conditions, 

- is that the maximum will be 5,20, - 

900,000 inhabitants. And at” the 

present rate of increase that limit 

would be reached in a little over a 

century. 

This author does not believe tha‘ 
the supremacy of the white race is 
in danger. He considers this ques- 
tion st some length. citing Tothroo 
Rteddsrd’s ‘The 


ch 








the downward trend of the .death 


ifrom the land it holds. 


Rising Tide of! 
Color” and.other recent discussions, | merejal house manager, he seems to 
and he comes to the conctusion that. 


natural increase in population rela- 
tively constant. He says that since 
_*it holds all the remaining under- 
' populated territory, it will soon out- 
number all other peoples combined.”’ 
But the momentunf of this increase 
is going to carry it up to and past 
‘the danger point of possible support 
It is just 
'there that Professor East sees the 
menacs to the future of the race, 
ani here is his suggestion of how to 
protect it egainst that danger: 

If the human race really desires 
a continued progress, a fair chance 
and a longer and happier life for 
every individual, the birth rate 
raust come down faster and faster, 
and tt must come down through- 
out the whole population and not 
merety within the one section 
which furnisher those of greatest 
social worth. 


While he deplores the custom of 
allowing incompetents to increase 
their kind. without restriction, Pro- 
fessct East thinks that the general 


clude real decay, although it cannot 
prevent marked deterioration, and in 
some vigorous pages he shows how 
mistaken is that policy which 
spends vast sums of money on their 
preservation and such relatively 
small amounts on the succoring and 
training of ability. He has, of 
course, much to say of the Maithu- 
sian doctrine, since his own thesis 
is closely allied with the older 
theory. The work is, indeed, widely 
sweeping in its range, although {: 
centres constantly around its core 
of argument—the relation between 
population and food supply. On this 
question the facts and statistics that 
are adduced and brought into sys- 
tematic and logical order are of wide 
and full scope—quite the most com- 
prehensive, complete and up to date 
to be found in any recent_publi- 
cation. The argument is sound and 
most suggestive; and the book is 
bound to attract wide attention, 


ISLES OF ILLUSION 


I8LES OF ILLiU8ION. fpenore, fous 
the South Seas. 

Edited, and With a poente Gs by 
Bohun Lynch. bys ae Boston 
Small, Maynard & Co. $3. 

ERE, at last, is a book that 
tells the whole truth about 
the South Seas. ! Perhaps it 

is the first one that has been en- 
tirely veracious, both consciously 
and unconsciously, in its account of 
that much bewritten region. And 
very likely its author would not have 
shown equal fidelity to fact if: he 
had known when he was writing it 
that his work would be published. 
Therefore his tale of life and scene, 
of environment. and experience, 
meant only for t eye of an inti- 
mate friend and written under the 
influence of the mood of the mo- 
ment, is the- unadorned story of 
what one Englishman saw, did, felt, 
lived through in various parts of 
the South: Seas, and of what the 
“isles of illusion” did to him. Heé 
does not realize that he ie telling 
this last phase of the whole truth 
Unconsciously it slips from him in 
the intimate details of his life, 
thought and feeling, but for the 
reader it stands out more and more 
prominently as the years go on dur- 
hing which he writes. 

The book is composed of letters 
from the South Seas written to 
Bohun Lynch by an intimate friend 
who went there in 1910 in the hope 
of winning financial independence 
and enjoying a great experience of 
natural beauty, idyllic freedom, 
care-free roving, intellectual inde- 
pendence. The letters cover a period 
of ten years, during which, Mr. 
Lynch tells us, neither of them ever 
missed a mail boat. Therefore they 
are frequent enough to enable the 
reader to follow closely the writer's 
inward and outward experiences. 
Mr. Lynch hides his identity under 
the name of ‘‘Asterisk,"’ and so 
speaks *of -him in an introductory 
chapter which explains the man’s 
background, tells: something of his 
story previous to the South Sea ven- 
ture and says that ‘‘Asterisk” has 
given permission for the publication 
of the letters. 

“Asterisk’’ -lands in the New 
Hebrides with very little money and 
| takes whatever jobs come his way. 
He is both lucky and capable, and 





,also a hard and conscientious 


worker, and so as court interpreter, 
surveyor, plantation manager, com- 


( Continued on Page 20) 


good leredity of the masses will pre- | 


Heywood Broun’ ~ 
new novel 
THE SUN FIELD 


a 


delves right into modern ma: 
riage apd its problems. Not, perhaps 
the problems which beset the averag: 
man and wife, brt the violent, hope 
less, intellectual kind apt to arise 
when a big league base-ball player mar- 
ries a star writer on one of the advanced 
weekly magazines. Mr. Broun’s charr.- 
ing style, direct, simple, sometimes 
wistful, makes the book delightful 
reading and the story he tells one 
in which good sports and others wil! 
find constant diversion, a good deal o} 
amusement, and something to think 
about. $2.00 


* * 


Dr. Traprock 


wanted to verify all he 
had. heard about sheiks 
and their power. So he 
took himself and friend: 
tothe Sahara, and do yor. 
know what- happened to 
him there? Of course you 
don't... That is why he was 
induced to write the true 
unexpurgated story of his 
thrilling adventures, %« 
that every man, woma 
and college student, anxious to know 
the very latest fads and fancies of the 
East, could secure first-hand informa- 
tion m Dr. Traprock himself. Ai: 
of which is simply Jeading up to th. 
fact that 


SARAH OF THE 
SAHARA - 


Walter E. Traprock 
is the real thing. $2.50 with pictures 

* * * 
We suggest that you examine, 
at any kstore, the first 
volume of THE "OUTLINE 
OF ART. Here, for the first 
time, is the complete story of 
the development of art Sons 
the beginning to the present 
day. e volume is gorgeous- 
ly illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of the Old asters, 
many in colors, The work 
will be published in two vol- 
umes at $4.50 each. 

* * 


Switzerland’s 
chief distinction, 
according to Philip 
Guedalla, is her contri- 
bution of Zwingli to the 
last page of every. ency- 
clopedia. But Switzer- 
land is only one of 

mybjocts which, much against their 
wishes, perhaps, comprise his delightful 
new 








Masters and Men 


To say the book scintillates is to use 
a word Mr. Guedella would not coun- 
tenance, but it fits. His impressions of 
people and things, modern and recent, 
are fascinating, not alone for their 
‘insight, but for the extraordinary style 
which is so peculiarly the author’s 
own. _— nee, $2.50 


YES, we ioe just published 
THE OUTLINE 


OF HUMOR 
iia the world best euited to the tack 


— Carolyn Wells. Here is the humor 
of the world and its story—an Out- 
line that will contribute to gayety 
now and forevermore. 782 er 


: * . 
A, St. John Adcock 


tells intimately and 
realistically of the 
bizarre characters 
and raw life in the 
streets of London. 
He knows the 
fringes of Society 
and writes abqut 
them: with rare 
humor, pathos, 
and eg xhgen 
ing. 
sure to. find real 
entertainment in 
his stories. $2.00 


WITH THE GILT OFF, 








twenty-seven |. 
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slisedinee will <telies Veils to Os 
hearts of thousands, opens with 
the arrival in a large Middle 















































mother that his true father is 
Franklin Mills, a’ man of power 
there. His meeting with Mills, 
who does not know him for his 
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: ADVERTISEMENT. 


Come On You 


\ 
en 


me. 
“ z 
es — 


ORN_ by the -ra of a tropical fever—racked with incessant pain © 
from a dozen dressed wounds—he had: at jast. stumbled painfully ~~~ 
~~ up the companion-ladder of an American liner. Joy and-peace filled 
his heart. How wonderful the old flag looked after what he had been through! 
a get bit when he realized that for him it meant friends, medical atten- ~~ 
tion, safety. ee 
_And now his.own countrymen were refusing him refuge! Because of some ridiculous — |) 
'- bit of political red-tape they were. turning him -back to his enemies—back to ~ 
certain-death. He tried to explain. - He eer, ee. to them . as 
Americans.. They could not and ‘would sot understand. A frenzied anger over- 
came him. “To Hell with your protect on!” he cried. A mad fury seized him 
wal a0 him on. oe on’t nigger ee eee ec 
rotect eit e stepy pping 1s | “Come on, you half ~ 
breeds! and take wet Y, tai Macklin of the i 
e drove you fromi rbara,. Tabla Ve and ay : 


‘Mesporlal Edition of Richard Herding Daven 1 
—12 Volumes of Adventure and Romance 











‘warming adventure sto 
of Richard Harding Davis in your 
can at an instant’s notice spirit you 


“ie 





“The World's Greatest Wer C 


oe 
Soot Tarkington says: “Ail ages seed 
tim, end five happier because of him: . 
ence wrute: *"Bis writ: 
in®: ‘ota a & Americanism 
Whiris sit our people would do well t 


dace 6 eens See ees eee rsh eseebeensee Seeevrweseees 


PPereTerrrrerrrrrrr te eetrre firs) Te eer errs TT eer re 


Peete toweneinons 


Gouvernour Morris: “An ansissis of his 
works will show one pre@ominant char- 
actetistic, and thet is cleanliness.” 








































‘with varying results at different 
times. 


~ The book is very interesting in the 


consciously tells as he 


_ which he fights his environment_to 


- letters leave him and one wonders 





ST a 
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-( Continued from Page 18) 


do fairly well, although he never 
has money enough to return to Eng- 
land, as he sometimes longs to do. 
He lives in various parts of the New 
Hebrides and of the Paumotu group, 
and also visits other islands and 
Australia, so that his experience 
during the ten years is fairly wide 
and general. His letters and Mr. 
Lynch’s account of him show him 
to be a man of education, of Oxford 
University training, of a considerable 
degree of culture, a great lover of 
books and of the intellectual life, ex- 
ceedingly fastidious and keenly sen- 
sitive to beauty. Especially does he 
love beauty of color, and it is-in 
the glorious hues and subtle tints of 
sea and sky that the South Seas 
exercise over him their strongest in- 
fluence. Even after ten years he 
still revels in them, although he has 
come to a state of mind in which 
dislike of the region, fear of the ef- 
fect of its environment upon him, 
contempt of many phases of its life 
and longing for the things it cannot 
give him do battle with their charm, 


intimate, unadorned glimpses it gives 
of native life, of the white men of 
- various nationalities with whom he 
came in contact, of the influence of 
each upon the other and in its color- 
ful descriptions. The sense of ac- 
tuality it conveys, the surety that 
heré is a man who writes exactly 
what he saw, with no ghoasing for 
literary effect and with no toning 
down or up for general reading, with 
a comfortable feeling of confidence 
that here is truth unadulterated with 
romantic glamour. 
But even more interesting is the 
side of the story that *‘Asterisk” un- 
affords 
glimpses of his own heart and soul 
in his account of his daily thoughts, 
actions and feclings. It is an auto- 
Diography that is grim and tragic in 


retain his own self-respect. Toward 
the end of his years in the New 
Hebrides he comes to the very edge 
of physical, mental and moral break- 
down. He leaves this group almost 
@ complete wreck, but later on gets 
& position in Tahiti, where the cli- 
mate is better and the surroundings 

ter. The last Ictters, writ- 
ten at the end of 1920, are from 
that place and show s improve- 
ment in both mental and physical 
health and his renewed grip upon 
himself. But he is still facing down- 
ward on the toboggan slide. He 
confesses that the thought of stay- 
ing in the islands is tempting, but 
the evidently fears what it may 
eventually mean for him, and says: 
**Portunately I have many reminders 
before my eyes of the results of 
‘going native,’ ” and adds that “al- 
though 1 pine for that savage sim- 
‘plicity which, as you may remem- 
“ber, I once agreed spelt degenera- 
tion, I simply can’t stand the sight 
of it in other men.’’ And so the 


evidently feared he might. 


SMALL HOUSE 


* MALL HOUSE: IT8 PO8SI- 
TES fortes By Mary Harrod North- 


ee 2s pp. 
 Feew: ‘Dead Mead e'ce. 92.50." 
“ to the 


Hae 


skitchens, bathrooms, and the con- 


imagined examples how disastrous to 
the effect of the room an inartistic 
grouping may be. Other chapters 
are devoted to the choice and plac- 
ing of pictures, the decorative pos- 
sibilities of mirrors, clocks and 
books, the many uses, both practi- 
cal and decorative, of the table, the 
effects that can be produced with 
colored glass, and other phases of 
the union of use and beauty in the 
home,: while still other chapters deal 
with the designing of fireplaces, 


triving of charming and _ restful 
means of artificial lighting. 
Throughout the book Miss North- 
eng stresses the value of sim- 
Plicity in. the design, furnishing and 
decoration of the small home. She 
calls it “the first essential in all 
decoration,” and she gives much 
good advice also as to the keeping 
of proper balance between ‘the size 
rooms, shape and size of wall 
spaces, and so on, and the furniture 
and decorations. 


ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATION 


THE SECOND ANNUAL OF ILLUS- 
TRA aa ag TO as om 


M UNITED 
STATES. 171 pp. New York: The 
Art Directors b. $5. ~ 
’ T the Art Centre Building in 
Aree York City there was held 
last October the second annuatr 
exhibition of illustrations for adver- 
tisements, that new phase of art 
that is developing by such great 
leaps that within a few years it has 
won for ftself an assured and hon- 
orable position. Now, following 
the custom inaugurated after the 
first -exhibition, held in the Spring 
of 1921, the Art Directors Club 
brings out in a very handsome vol- 
ume reproductions of the original, 
paintings and drawings that were 
then exhibited. The First Annual, 
publishe@ a year or more ago, has 
already b @ valuable. work of 
reference for artists, art students, 
advertisers of every sort, publishers. 








SLES OF 
| [ILLUSION | 
ANONYMOUS 
pgm ag maggie = 
stark voogr § and straightfor- 
wardness. of revelation. 
, Net $3.00 


eennmwrepations SeeeeencttenllD pee tn oeeme 














GHOSTS 


qA 
tery » told by 


craftsman. Net 


HE VALLEY OF 


EDGAR WALLACE 
powerful, baffling mys- 
story a 


master 
$2.00 





Green Hill” presenis a 
cally turned romance of 
sentiment. Net 


AUREL OF 
STONYSTREA M 
FAITH BALDWIN 

@ The author of “Mavis of 


tender 
$2.00 





 YHE GREEN- 
EYED ONE 


€ A wholesome novel 
“Merry Andrew” 
town life. 


F. RONEY WEIR 


smatt 
"a $20 


of the 





CYOCIAL LIFE 
and THE CRO 


the Psychology of 


J. LIONEL TAYLER 
q@ A most stimulating work on 
7 a 


democracy. 7° wee $2.06 


WD 





engravers and others whose inter- 
ests are touched in any way by the 
developments of illustrated adver- 
tising. This Second Annual offer: 
comparison with the first, demon- 
strates anew the quality of the art 
that advertising has brought to its 
aid and indicates the recent tenden- 
cles arising in the combination of 
the two. 

The Second Annual contains re- 
productions of 450 of the paintings 
and drawings exhibited in the sec- 
ond annual exhibition. There are 
half a dozen striking full-page re 
productions fn color and many full 
pages in black and white. All the 
paintings, posters, drawings, . black 
and whites, pen and inks, decorative 
designs, photographs, that won the 
honors of medals and mentions in 
the exhibition are reproduced. One 
hundred and twenty-five artists are 
represented, among them some of 
the best-known artists in the coun- 
try, both painters and illustrators. 
In the. first section of the volume 
each picture is accompanied by the 
name of the artist, the advertising 
agency and the advertiser - con- 
cerned. In the ‘second section the 
complete proof of the advertisemen 
containing the picture is shown, en- 


SIGN LANGUAGEOF TRE DEAF 


4 HANDBOOK OF THE SIGN LAN- 
GUAGE OF THE DEAF. By John 
alter M a Ga.: 














Small, Maynard & Company 











a captivatingly 
Gant and witty 






being the 
whose 


























written the gayest 
novel of the season, 
bril- 
story 
af an ultimately 
happy mismated 
couple, and 
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—the sacrificial goat 





















The critical verdict 
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Edith 
Wharton’s 





greatest 
novel 
New York Times: 
“She has done nothing which equals it. . . . At last there.is a 


novel by an American artist which is subtle as it is perfect in its 


simplicity.” 
Boston Tr« nscript: 


“The epic of the World War has been anc in the future will be 
written from many « ifferent viewpoints, but it seems very doubtful 
to.us if anvone in any language could write it so truthfully and so 


sympathetically.” _ 


Caicago Tribune: 
“One of the finest 
her fineness, has ever done.” 


 Philodelphia Public Ledger: 


pieces of work that Edith Wharton, in all of 


***A Son at the Front’ should rank with the best of the author’s 
work anc her best work is very good indeed.” 


New York Worid: 


“Never has Mrs. Wharton revealed more clearly than in this 
completed work the depth of sympathy that goes witlt her power as 


a writer.” 


News: 
“Mrs. Wharton scores. . 


. . A well-balanced, cleanly told tale. 


. . . There are but four living beings in this book, but Mrs. Wharton, 
by her keen insight into character and “her smooth and ingratiating 
style, has ,ictured them so that they become unforgettable.” 


‘New York Herold: 


“Mrs. Wharton’s most importast and probably most enduring 
novel. . . . Mrs.Wharton has given a sculptor’s time and _ patience. 


to the making of this.” 
Philadelphia North Americ27: 


*“It is a high achievement to have made a record so rich in hu- 


manity and so eloquent with trath.” 


$2.00 at all bookstores 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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of the best 
magazines 


HEY say the dollar has shrivelled in the last few years. But some- 
times it “comes back.” This is an instance. To introduce our 
magazines to you, we’re going to give more issues to the dollar than we 
can afford—at first. We count tipon renewals of subscriptions later on to 
make up for the initial loss, because long exp:rience has proven that once 
our magazines find a reader they hold that reader. Here’s your chance to 
become acquainted with the magazine or magazines of your choice at a 
price actually below rockbottom. Send in the money-saving coupon at 
the foot of the page, but send no money now. We're confident that once 
you become a reader you will be a regular subscriber for years. 


TREWORLDS WORK 
The Big Changes and Improvements 
Start NOW! 


Striving ever to interpret world affairs 
intelligently, honestly and vividly, 
THE WORLD’S WORK now takes 
a notable step forward. Reproduc- 
tions in full color of original paintings 
by distinguished artists will be added 
to the already well illustrated con- 
tents of the magazine and will illus- 
» trate articles of current interest. There 
= will also be more big features to the 
issue than ever before. Page size will 
be increased and binding will be more 
flexible. THE WORLD’S WORK 
tells you what’s behind the news and 
keeps you in step with the march of 
events. World leaders who create the news are themselves 
frequent contributors. Distinguished staff writers are always 
in the field gathering impressions at first hand.’ Only original 
material finds its way into the magazine. THE WORLD’S 
WORK interprets, it does not merely review current affairs. 


SAVE 15c ON EVERY ISSUE 


’ We have cut the price as the surest means of introducing THE WORLD’S 
WORK to you. This is the time of all times to start reading the magazine 
—just when all the big features start. Just think of it—this offer gives 
you THE WORLD’S WORK at 20c a copy, and the magazine is consid- 
ered a bargain at 35c by hundreds of thousands of readers! $1 


Next 5 issues, regularly ‘$1.75, for 





SEND N O MONEY 


Order Any or All 


Here’s the ideal combination: lowest prices and utmost con- 
venience in ordering! You needn’t send any money now. 
We'll leave it to any one of our magazines to “sell itself” to 
you once you receive a copy and look it over. We want 
thousande of new subscribers, but we must have them quickly 
—therefore this order bears a time limit. Make your choice 
of magazines now—this minute—while this is before you. 
Se ee eee ee eee eee 
ten days. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Dept. T-10 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


—measured in terms 





—often called the most beautiful magazine in America. Should be ? 
in every. refined and cultured home. Covers building, decorating, 
furnishings, antiques, live stock, dogs, horses, clothes, sports, gardens, id 
and nature. Profusely illustrated with color plates. This offer gives 
you the magazine at exactly half-price. y 


Next 4 issues, merry $2.00, tee = Ly 


GARDEN MAGAZINE 


—for the amateur gardener who doesn’t know it all and who wants 4 
detailed practical advice. Covers every phase of gardening in every — 
kind of a garden. Beautiful illustrations and many entertaining — 
features. GARDEN MAGAZINE is the best tool you can buy 
for your garden. s 74 
Next 6 issues, regularly $1.50, for $ § ae 
a. 


Rs 
nee 


RADIO BROADCAST 


—the standerd radic magazine—has gained 200,000 readers in a little 
more than a year. Always half a lap-ahead of the rest and covers 
entertainingly and authoritatively every conceivable radio topic | 
from the simplest to the most advanced. Crowded with splendid a. 
Next 6 issues, regularly $1.50, for $1 2 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO RECORD LOW PRICES — 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
Dept. T-10, Garden City, N. Y. 


i Gentlemen: I am putting a check mark in the square opposite the magazine oF 4 
magazines I want you to send me. : 











§ (1) THE WORLD’S WORK, next Fiveissues....... $1.00 
1 ( COUNTRY -LIFE, next Four issues. . : 1.00 
+ [] GARDEN MAGAZINE, next Six issues. . a... 1.00 
(0 RADIO BROADCAST, next Six issues.............. 1.00 
i After I have received the October issue, you may send me a bill, and I will 
| pay promptly. 
aN ee ee ere eeane PhO EE rn Pamiae ir See Sea = 
2 ae eee ire Gee ort nk ei 5 
l fia bh gates mer rae eee eae oie ae Site! cr ni ae 
9 ancien eis en ele tn te Wh tan ss a ee ee 
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find her trying to decide which of 
two suitors she will marry. her 
choice being delayed until the end 
of the book, It would seem that she 
vould not have been. quite heart- 
broken after all. However, the 





question ‘‘Which shall it be?’* sup- |. 


plies the necessary thread of plot. 
Anne travels to all sorts of out of 
the way places, visiting Palmyra as 
well as Jerusalem and Cairo and 
Damascus, meeting Feisui of Arabia, 
talking with Sheiks and Emirs as 
well as with Bahia el Heiri, the pa- 
triotic Syrian girl who worked so 
valiantly for the independence of 
her people. Courageous and sym- 
pathetic. Anne was not daunted’ by 
native villages nor even by the enor- 
mons quantities of food she was ex- 
pected to eat. 
. The book contains a great many 
interesting descriptions both of 
places, and customs, besides its po- 
litical arguments. Those who wish 
to learn something. about. this par- 
ticular portion of the East will find 
*“Quest’"’ well worth reading. 


JEEVES 


JEEVES. By P. G. Wodehouse. New 
York: George H. Doran. $2, 


J EEVES ts une more specimen of 





the resourceful English menial 

who figures so often in literary 
farce. He is companion to the Ad- 
mirable Crichton and Ruggles ot 
Red Gap, a master-mind that can 
“he relied on to click absolutely.” 
His hand and his watchful eye are 
over all the movements of Hertie 
Wooster und his sporting frierds; 
and when they get into positively 
scalding water they know that only 
Jeeves can extract them. He will 
turn the trick to their advantage— 
and to his own—in matters of love 
or the purse: he moves episodically. 


Ficti 

ed.. The author's style fluctuates; 
there are passages which are finely, 
even beautifully, written, and then 
one comes across sentences such as 
this: “On the top of the moments 


straining to the past she was warmed 
by Mrs. Temple’s bright climate of 
return."’ 


It “Piccadilly” is a first novel, it 
is one which manifests a good deal of 
Promise. If its characters lack real- 
ity, they have picturesqueness; if it: 
style is overwrought, overembel- 
lished, it yet shows:a certain, grop- 
ing feeling for the use and value of 
words; if it is oft’. exaggerated, it 
has fine moments. 


THE EIGHTH WONDER 
THE BIGHTH WONDER. By A. 8. 
M. Hutchinson. Boston: Littie, 
Brown 4& Ca. 


inter Comes” is of purse: the 

reason for this volume of eight 
short stories, tales previously pub- 
j lished in various magazines. All of 
; them, so the. author tells us in a 
| brief note, have heen revised .since 
}this earlier publication, one—‘*In 
| Evening Bells’:—has beer rewritten, 
ané another, formerly entitled “The 
Strikebreaker,"’ appears here under 
the name *‘ There Still Are Fairies.” 
Written at different periods, there ic 
no connection between the variou- 
j tales, either of theme, mood or 
character. e : 

As usually happens in volumes o. 
this kind, certain of the tales ‘arc 
much better than the others. The 
two which in this present book stand 
ahove their companions are ‘* The 
Swordsman’”’ and ‘‘A Magdalen of 
the Soil." The tale of the half senik 
old man, at Mr. Hutchinson's favor- 
ite Penny Green, who by “the trick 
of his failed hbrain’’ identified him 
self with his grandfather, a veter*i: 








but impeccably. A man who knows 


his own value, he has arctic reser- | tive. 


of Waterloo, is dramatic and effec. 
Old Wirk had never, himself, 


voirs of reserve, whenever young | een out of Penny Green, not occ 
Bertie runs counter to-bis taste ir | in all his life, nor had his father be- 


socks or spats. For Jeeves has th: 
soul of an artist, though the book i: 


fore him. But when he was a child 


his grandfather had repeated, over 


something less than a work of arf |and over again, the tale of hin ad- 


It is really nothing more than ? 
series of short stories strung to- 
gether; it aims at amusement rather 
than form, and in that event it doe: 
ring the bell, and it is hilariously 
funny. 


PICCADILLY 
PICCADILLY. By Kathleen Coyle. 
New York: B. P. Dutton & Co. §2. 
HERE is a good deal of clever- 
ness, as well as a good deal of 
subtlety, in Kathleen Coyle’s 
new novel. There are moments whet. 
it shows a situation, an environ 
ment or a mood with clear sharp. 
ness, occasional flashes of insight re 
garding character or motive. Bu 
the cleverness and the subtlety are 
of too determined a quality; onc 
feels that they are the result of an 
effort which is an all but perpetual 
stra'n. And in this evident strain 
the effect of reality is lost. The 
characters are rather like those pic- 
tured in certain decorative draw- 
ings — picturesque, effective, bu’ 
made so at the cost of their likenesr 
to humanity. One does not believe 
even for a moment in the reality of 
Carinthi». Leicester, of Pelhom Wace, 
of the phenomenally beaut‘ful Laura 
or of any of the book's few impor- 
tant characters. Mary Temple, the 
tolerant and bitterly experienced, is 
drawn with the least ex :g¢erstion 
and mostly nearly resembles a flesh- 
and-biood human being. 

Carinthia Leicester, well born and 
well bred, but out of work and all 
but desperate, is brought to the 
Temples’ studio by Pelham Wace, 
who had encountered her on the Em- 
bankment just after she had inad- 
vertently thrown her hat into the 
river. Plunged into an’ immediate 
and quite unconvincing intimacy 
with the Temples, she hecomes in- 
volved in the drama centring about 
Pelham Wace and Laura Price, the 
beautiful girl he wants to marry, 
but whose mode of life causes his 
friends to oppose the marrige. 

Carinthia’s various rections to 
these four people, and especially. to 
Coura, her efforts to be, not merely 
Kind, but generous and understand- 
ing, her struggle sgainst what she 
feels to be a kind of “spiritual ‘snob- 
bery.’’ even when she held her man- 
ner *‘as a shield before evil impulse’’ 
and so helped to bring sbout the 
tragedy, are often very well depicted. 
Her point of view, too, is fairly well 
mintrined, and the effect upon her 
charetter of the four days’ “initia- 
“tion’’ hus been intelligently indicat- 


ventures to the hoy now ia his turr 
become an old man, and these ad- 
ventures Old Wirk repeated almosi 
as if they had been his own, It is te 
Mark Sabre, naturally a most sym- 
pathetic listener, that Old Wirk re- 
lates the incident which gave rise to 


the Green on Summer nights, varry- 
ing its head beneath its arm. The 
story is one’of love and adventure 
and revenge, enacted in the days 
when Napoleon was Emperor of 
France, and told af the Tybar Arms 
one Summer evening, an interesting. 
and picturesque narrative with @# 
thrill at the climax. There is an 
Old World flavor to the tale, an in- 
genuity in the manner of the telling, 
which make it worth while. 

“A Magdalen of the Soil,” though 
more. sentimentalized than ‘The 
Swordsman,” is interesting and vivid 
It, too, is a tale of war days: but 
this time the conflict is that one tc 
which we are in the hit of refer. 
ring simply as-“‘The War.’’ There 
is a dramatic and sympathetic qual. 


girl who was ‘deficient * * 
her sense of virtue," but who har 
labored harder than any mn on th 
soil of France, and loved it as - 
child loves its mother, and at thc 
last, when the gray . invader: 
swarmed into that village of th 
Nord where she had been born, gav: 
“the blood of France to the soil o‘ 
France.’"” We see her first as thre 
artist saw her, standing by her 
horses, pitchfork in hand, and sec 
her agzin-at the last, holding the 
pitchfork “as a spear is held’’—an¢é 
using it as a spear is used. 

The other stories are mostly conven- 
tional tales of a more or less stereo- 
typed kind. -If the tales collected 
in this volume will not particularly 
enhance Mr. Hutchinson’s reputa- 
*io1, they will at least do it no harm. 


UP THE HILL OF FLEET » 

UP THB HILL OF FLEET. By George 
Renwick. (The First Newer Ti. 
brary). 


334 2. Loudon: T. 
. Pisher Unwm, Ltd. 7s. Cd. net. 
PART from the gencral andi- 
ence thet likes a well-told story 
of youth and its ambitions 
there are severa) particular au-‘i- 
nees in America that will enjoy 
*his entertaining first. novel by 
Jewrge Renwick. There are, to 
yegzin with, m?ny who will derive e@ 
~pecit! . p'easure from the manv 
scenes of life in a Scotch village 


( Continued on Page 24) 





Ts phenomenal success of “If |. 


the legend of the ghost said to haunt 


‘ity to this, account of the peasan’ | 
° fr} 


= Wren Bokshope 


Each day finds many new mem- 
bers.added to our branches and 

year finde many nw 
added ta our lbrary. 


The reason for this success is 


e 
' branches 


Fy was founded we have al- 
ways furnished and will continu- 
to furnish 


THE BOOK YOU WANT-refer- | 

to anv new and po;ular 
book of fiction and. the: more im- 
‘pertant non-fiction—WHIE-N You 
WANT fr. 


- 


ONLY. FRFSH, CLI'AN COPIT'S 
ON SPELY?S. Books ave never 
allowed on shelves after they ar 
broken and worn. 


low as the good service we give 
eu allow. : 3 - 
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- The first complete account of the “Berlin to Bagdad” railway and the dip- 


New MACMILLAN Books | 
Mary S. Watts 


Graws a ccnvincing portrart of an American youth 


LUTHER NICHOLS 


Mri. Watts is at her best in depicting life in Middle Western towns. In 
her new novel she follows the career of a young man in such a town and 
shows the effect on him of the changing civilization, of democracy and of 
sci.ty. [tis her insight into the porsnan zy of seemingly trifling instances; 
ber nicety in the choice of detail and her simplicity of style which combine 
to produce a stimulating and powerful book. $2.00 


Lucille Borden | 
tells a drama of society, love and marriage 


THE CANDLESTICK MAKERS 


Modern ideas and-modern conventions are effectively oe play 
in this novel of a young girl of today — It is the misunderstanding aad mis- 
interpretation of these 8 which give rise to an absorbing PR thought-° 
provoking novel. Told with a delicacy of style and a sureness of: convic- 
tion, it Jaane the author among the ranks of prominent novelists. © $2.25 


May Sinclair : 
writes seven new short storves ; ; 


UNCANNY STORIES 


Highly imaginative, philes »phical, and audacious and unexpected in their 
invention, these are short stories not only for those who relish excitement 
but aldo for those who desire stimulating thought. - $2.50 


Fascinating memoirs 
MEMORIES OF 
THE RUSSIAN COURT 
by Anna Viroubova 
The importance of this book is emphasized by the fact that the author wax 
a lady-in-waiting and an intimate friend of the late Empress of Russia. 


The illust at‘ons,-many of them from. snapshots taken by the author. add 
greatly to the interest of the book. __ $3.5 


A modern romance 


TURKEY, THE GREAT POWERS,AND | 


THE BAGDAD RAILWAY ~ 
by Edward M. Earle 


lomatic intrigues centering around it. A fascinating story: of international 
rivalry in Constantinopl> and the factors—military, economic and _politi- 
cal—which explain the Near Eastern situation today. 3 $2.25 


At all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 
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FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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A Treasury Of Parodies 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE NUT 
Ry CHRISTOPHER WARD : 


Current fiction has only itself to blame for 
furnishing Mr. Ward such rare opportunities 
for clever and witty parody. “Paradise Be 
s Damned”, “Blacker Oxen”, “Certain People Of 
No Importance”, and “One of Hers” .indicate 
the tone of the volume. It is hot stuff for a 

cool night. ; 

$1.50 at all booksellers. 








HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
ishers New York 


























eae . TF REL LES 
By L. C. HOBART —_— . 

A striking first novel of unusual coaception in which stroag roman‘ 
love is caught in a tangle of friendship, hatred axl revsaz> It is th 
story of the uncanny influence of a silken scarf on the love of two men f - 
one wornan; of the fatal consequences of passion in ever narr swing circ!-.: 
and finally of the beauty of a noble renunciation.’ In brilliaace, clevernes 
and originality it is head and shoulders above the usual “first novel.” 


$2.00, postage extra. ,At all bookstorss, or from 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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—being next, what would you do? 


_ She bid one no trump ) < 
He hid two hearts | 



































S= first took up bridge because every one was fang - the ee ‘ —— ever 
S'vigne i Aimvieteoftiegerewesercal Do you know when || ad, ‘Aa mate oft yum wud ucton 
4. . 
made up her mind that she wculd learn hew to —to overbid your partner’s double? Y la fi Pan 
play. She discovered an amazing short cut to —to rescue your partner? ou can play a fine game, too 

masterful bridge and profited by it. A year ago —not to return your partner’s lead? You will find when you play a hand and read the 

she would have been terrified at playing with good —to use the informatory double? , lesson relating to it, that Bridge is not at all the 

players like these. Now she was absolutely at é 1, ' game of luck or chance that you may have thought. 

ease. —to bid two No Trumps over your You will realize that skill counts every time! You ee 
Bi partner’s one? will also be surprised to learn that it is easier to : 

She tamed the expert —to finesse against nothing? play ac Bridge than poor Bridge—when you 

BECAUSE she gi —* decision = —to duck and double-duck? } a 

anothef, she found at the evening —to block your own suit? pees you ate fond of Bridge, you know‘the thrill im 

she had won, a ens name —you are too strong to bid? that comes when you have executed-a masterful 

pert ee va cher Aucti - peeps too If you don’t know all of these things play. If you only play Bridge because you are 

. € to play est oe i : you have a lot to learn about Auction. ee ne tgs is he sure bes rouieems coe 

Auction Bridge has ta’ country by storm. asound game. You r 
In every community there are. card clubs and than avoid, opportunities to play. 
bridge parties. This game has become one of Auction Bridge is founded on definite rules of The complete couse “Auction Bridge in 


our chief a diversions. Nc one loves a poor play. There are a few key principles that can Twelve Lessons” consists of six full packs of 
player as a pattner. A good player is always be adapted to a wide variety of hands. There _ lesson cards containing 96 typical hands, together 
welcome. She o: he may easily become one of the _ jis little guess work about Auction when you with 12 clearly written explanatory lessons, each 


most popular perecns in the community. really understand it. It is probably the most lesson covering 8 hands. These 12 lessons are : 
P scientific card game in the world. It iscer- beautifully bound in an attractive cloth book of a 
You lost the prize , tainly the most fascinating. The only people 270 pages. The entire outfit, consisting of the ‘a 


HAVEN'T you often gone to acard party and wished, " who think Auction is a game of luck are those 6 packs of cards ani the book, ‘is enclosed in a a 
ch, so much, that you could win the prize—only who don’t know how to play it. — ~ ¢loth-bound container, making a very handsome ie 













to find that some one, whose Auction knowledge Milton C. Work is the leading authori set. & 
wae greater thas yours, corcied I: ayey, See wt Antin Bidg. - tentbouks af the Our special offer—eend no money aa 
the old alibi of “poor accepted standard. His opinions are the As special introductory offer we will send you a 
” last word in Auction. The new method of fc OES he Se ee ee ee ee oa 
cards teaching Auction perfected by Mr. Work cards, containing 16 typical hands. ‘You will be 
When playing for jis called “Auction Bridge in Twelve Lessons.” ‘amazed to find how much you can improve your ‘Sg 
stakes, haven’t you There is nothing else like it. é game even in a single evening. Do not send any | ict 
wished many a time It is a method that by means of special money in advance. Just pay postman $1.75. = | 
that you knew just a cards and lessons enables any one to learn a when the lessons arrive, plas Then when - 
little bit more about the = good, sound game in an astonishingly short you have these lessons and have found ts 
game, so that you time. The lessons are not work, either. how simply and you can become a master 
wouldn’t usually expect of Bridge, you may, if you desire, order the balance 


to be on the loser’s end? 


Auction Bridge 
in 12 -— 


of the lessons, and the money you have paid will 
be credited to you. ; 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, oa 

86 Park Street, Springfield, Maes. 
This is the coupon you are to mail a 
ee ee ee nn oe 


| MULTON BRADLEY cOMPAXY, Times, Oct. 14, °23, bee 
86 Park Street, Springfield, Mass. | ae 


IT am_ interested in “Auction im 12 , aie 
sean oe eee) no a a 
m. Please and 
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Ctairman Card. Committee, “~ EE PEDERI no Pay 
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of Fiction 


( Continued from Page 22) 


that furnish much of the back- 
ground. There is also that large 
audience that is interested in 
stories of English life. And then 
there is a host of American news- 
paper men who find amusement in 
the scenes of newspaper life in the 
country where a newspaperman is 
a *‘journalist.” 

“Up the Hill of Fleet” succeeds 
in combining all these features by 
the simple method of following the 
career of a Scotch lad, Alexander 
Altkin, from his home on the bor- 


* der, as the region about the border- 


line between Scotland and England 
is calted, through his- beginnings in 
journalism and politics to # seat in 
the British Parliament and then to 
an editor’s chair in Fleet Street, 
London, the goal of all ambitious 
English reporters. 

The people of this novel especial- 
ly hold the interest. Alexander 
(only his aunt is permitted to call 
him “Sandy’’) is a generous, intel. 
ligent youth with a gift of shrewd 
observation that makes credible his 
rapid rise in journalism. About 
this central figure come and go his 
father (the speech of Scotland 
never leaves this man’s kindly lips) ; 
his pal, Dodwell, the dramatist; 
Brock, the dramatic critic; Fraser, 
the “‘chief reporter” who helps so 
many lads up the hill to Fleet 
Street, and is most creditably done, 
and a long gallery of what in Dick- 
ens’s day were called minor char- 
acters. They do recall Dickens, for 
Mr. Renwick has chosen them with 
an eye for “humor,’’ which seems 
to be his forte. 





TANTALUS 
TANTALUS. Dorothy Baeton. 
New York: Aifred a” Knopf. $2.50. 
ISS EASTON’S novel is not a 
war story, though Its. scen’ 
is laid in wartime England. 
It tells of the coming of a charm- 
ing French girl, Mile. Simonne 
Dubois, to a quiet country vicarage, 
as governess to the vicar’s nephew 
and two little nieces. Of the Rev- 
erend Daniel Jennifer’s own three 
children, two were grown and one at 
school, though he was still only a 
middle-aged man, able to feel quite 
young at times, very good looking, 
and very popular with his parishion- 
ers, the respectable, well-to-do in- 
habitants of Hartake. His wife was 
a@ very good woman, with much “in- 
tegrity of purpose’*.and no imagina- 
tion, who had aged more rapid'y 
than he, and wore “rhubarb-brown* 
dresses, 

Sfimonne was ‘‘full of life and 
color,”” young and attractive, so, of 
course, Daniei Jennifer fell in love 
with her, and she, who had an 
“ardent desire to bestow affection,” 
fell in love with him, principally, it 


would seem, because there was no |- 


other man available at the moment. 
He kissed her twice; and sent her 
away. First and last he suffered ¢ 
good deal, partly on account of hi< 
love for the girl, partly b his 
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family, his wife and daughters a: 
well as his “in-laws,” 
truth, and were horrified, grieved 
and ashamed; they forgave him, bu’ 
what he wanted from them was 
“good, humble, trusting love.’ Then 
he preached a sermon about “love 
for all men, sinners or no,” thereby 
greatly shocking his congregation. 
The novel is very long, and very 
repetitious. ‘There is a minutely de- 
tailed account of the vicar’s daily 
life, of the services he lield and the 
visits he made, together. with many 
brief sketches of his parishioners, 
sketches which are about the best 
Part of a book whose author would 
seem to be by nature a short-story 
writer rather than a novelist. Old 
Miss Cantyre, for instance, appears 
just once, when the vicar comes te 
hold @ little service for her, whom a 
heart affection prevented from com- 
ing to chureh, yet she is a real and 
living person: “Emelia Cantyre did 
not take the sacrament for her own 
sake, but hecause she knew it was 
good for the church. * * *~ So, 
ali her iife, had the church min- 
istered’ to her self-esteem, while she 
had given countenance and money to 
the church.” The Wurrelis and 
the Clutterbucks are no less real; it 


is when sh: attempts a full-length | ® 


Portrait that Miss Easton is not 
altogethor successful. Her sketches 
have « vitality not always present 
ia ber finished pictures. 

There arc individual scenes which 


“are oxceilent, but the novel drags 


more than 4 little. 


discovered the |. 


and probably the most deep-. 
ee 
$2.00, postage extra. Any bookstore. 

P. Dutton & Co., 681 Sth Av., N. Y. 
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Unsolved Mysteries 


WHO SHOT ELWELL? 
WHO KILLED HALL ?—PETERS ? ee 
—THE ROTHENBERG CHILD ? 


Who killed Guy Markenmore? 


- FHE 
MARKENMORE 
MYSTERY 


By J. 8. Fletcher 


is as baffling and absorbing as any 
of these actual cases—but in the 
end the murderer is. reveale]. 
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A study of» the elementary school curriculum from the 
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|. should interpret to the child the world he lives in. Sug- 
pee ee rene Oe ay ee 
for wider reading are included. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, ADVERTISEMENT. 
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censatr oe aren Offer) 


Phonograph at an : 
Amazingly Low Price! 


A ph so light that it can be moved about the 
home without the slightest trouble or inconvenience... 
So small that it can be easily tucked away when not in 
use. A genuine, fully-equipped, wo y attractive 
instrument .so high in quality and so amazingly low in 
price that it cannot be duplicated for anything like. the 
small amount of money asked for it. Play it in your 
own home before you actually buy. : Easy monthly pay- 
ments if desired. Send no money now. e coupon 

* below—mailed today+is all you need to bring this mar- 
velous instrument to you. 


ERE at last is a- high-class, fully-equipped, perfectly built 

H phonograph, so small, light and beautifully compact 
that it meets every demand in the home for music, 
at-a price that any one can afford to pay. No matter what 
room you choose, upstairs or down; with the crowd or shut 
up by yourself away from every one—whether you want to 
putvon a dance or party and make things gay and lively, 
or whether you want to quietly enjoy the best selections in 


solitude—here is a phonograph—The Camp-Fone—that is— 
always ready. and able to meet every need. 


All the Features of a High-Priced Phonograph - 


The Camp-Fone has all the im- 10-inch piano hinge and safe fock- 








portant features of the large, ex- 
pensive, old-style home phonographs 
without the fatter’s cumbersome 
weight and size. It has the regula- 
tion 10-inch turn-table, and plays 
either 10-inch or 12-inch records. It 
is equipped with the latest specially 
designed tone-arm, all ready for 
playing when ‘cover is opened (no 
adjustments to make). A large 
sound-box of original construction 
insures not only the proper volume, 
but a marvelously mellow sweetness 
of tone. 


Among other features are a strong, 
noiseless motor with speed adjuster; 
needle cup with- safety lid, a strong 





Why You Need the 
CAMP-FONE 


Even if you already own 
a big expensive old-style 
machine, you will want a 
nee OS: in addition 
or 


The boudoir 
The den 
The sun parlor 
nursery 
The front porch 


Ideal for a Small 
Apartment 
For “Daily Dozen” 
For Dancing : 
For Opera 

For Jazz 


Ideal Holiday Gift 











~ will prom 


clasp on cover; and burnished nickel 
trimmings throughout. The mech- 
anism, which is the most substantial 
and compact ever built for a phono- 
graph of this size, is contained in a 
smart-looking mahogany-finish hard- 
wood case with a comfortable leather 
handle. 

When closed, the dimensions of the 
Camp-Fone are only 14x1134x6 inches. 
Its weight is only 15 pounds. 
All in all, it is the smallest, lightest, 
best-looking, least. expensive high- 
gate home-phonograph you can buy. 

ith every machine, an attractive 
record-album, which stands up like 
an easel ‘when in use, is furnished 
without extra charge. 


- Low Price—Easy-Terms—Five Days’ Trial 

The price of the Camp-Fone is so low, and the terms of 
payment so easy, that there is now no longer any reason why 
you should not have a phonograph of your own. If you 
already have an old-style phonograph in your living room, 
you will want a Camp-Fone for the bedroom, den, porch 
or nursery, or to carry with you’on motor trips or outings. 
Moreover, you can examine the Camp-Fone—play it in 
your own home—without risking a cent. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simply mail the coupon below, and the -machine will be sent to you 
at once. When it arrives, deposit with the postman only $7.50 (plus 
the small carrier charge). Use the machine for five days. Play it as 
much as you like. Put it to any test you‘ desire. -Then if you arc 
delighted with your bargain, as we are sure you will be, simply remit 
$5 a month each month thereafter until the total of $27.50 is paid 
($30 west of the Mississippi). But if for any reason you do not 
wish to keep the instrument, simply return it to us, and we 

re and without question refund the $7.50 paid. 


You have always wanted a popular-priced, high-grade ~ 
ph. sy - Sem take advantage of this remarkable 
offer? y not order one of these beautiful, won-’ 

derfally-built, high-class machines today? Remember, sending 
the coupon pane you under no. obligation whatever to keep 

. the Camp-Fone if you. do not wish to do so. So decide 

right now to test this machine in your own home for your_own 
satisfaction. Clip and mail the coupon now—RIGHT AWAY. j 


Health Builders, Inc., ! 
334 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 710A, N. Y. City. 
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Boston : ‘Thomas Todd Company. 


intimate autobiog- 
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4OURNAL OF MARIE LENERU. ‘Trans- 
lated by William Aspenwall Bradley. 
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pany. $2.50. 

Journal of a French feminist. 

MY MUSICAL LIFE. By Walter Dam- 
rosch. vo, New York: Charles Scrtb- 
ner’s Sons. $4. 

Recollections of a music conductor 
and director. 
WILLIAM BYRD. 
lowes. 12mo. 
versity Press. 

A short account ef bis life and work. 


LADY HENRY Png meen By Kathleen 
* Fitzpatrick. Boston: Little, Brown 
&Co. #4. 


By Edmund H. 
hes op 


Fel- 
New Oxford Uni- 


Biography and letters of un English 
heiress whe devoted her life to temper- 
ance. 


‘THE ENGLISH vACTORIMA 
By William Fuster. vo. 
Oxford University Press. $6. 
The period from 1661-64. 


THE EMI!’ ig Cy i. 
KNEW HIM. Major Gen. Sir 
Hanbury: Williams, Svo. New 

Co. 

By the chief of the British Military 
Mission in Russia, 1914 to 1917. 

* SAMUBL ADAMS. 

low. &Svo, New 
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New York: 


as i 
Ho 


By Ralph Vv Vol Har- 
York: ry hott -& 


Tre} 


A study of pay hol and p 
WPLLS. Thurston 
on New sn E. P. Dutton & Oo “. 
Personality, character and ‘‘topog- 
raphy’’ of the English novelist. 


Wid BOOK OF THE AMER- 
"TCAN SPIRIT. Co fled by Merle John- 
son; edited by Francis J. Dowd; pictured 
by Howard Pye. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Boxed 
Th romance “of American history, 
with Ms ghee ae text from 
original 
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By Roy 
York: 
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the Eart of St 

PEOPLE OF TIPi SAPA. (The 
By Sarah Emilia Olden. 12mo. 
= Morehouse Publishing 


Folklore of. the Dakota or Sioux In- 
dians, 


ean. 


POST Cc, 
George perap 


ORTEM. 8B; 
12mo. —_— York ; 
Company. $2.50. 
A doctor icoks at history. 
gb TO LIVE. By Edwin Justus 
ye SR ype: Bont & Live- 
“¥ 


An autobiography. 
JEFFERSON DAVES. ae sy and edited 
Dunbar Rowland. Jac 
Miss.: Misei Geperten 
chives and History.* Ten volumes. 
Letters, papers and speeches. 
USSIA'S —- ag Nikolaevna 
. = a. New ork, E. P, 


Be 

Dutton & co. 4 

Russia’s women in the history of 
Russia. 
FORTY PL ad AN EVANGELIST. ~ 

th. I2mo. New York: Geo 

HK. $4.58; 

Personal life story of an evangelist. 


Essays and Literature 


ADVENTURES SOCIAL AND LITERARY. 
By las Ainslie. Svo. New York: 
E_ P. Dutton & Co. . 

Informal essays. 

A LAUGH A DAY oy THE DOCTOR 
AWAY. By Irvin Cobh. S8vo. New 
York: George H. bon Company. $2.50. 
Favorite stories and anecdotes. 

THE KING’S TREASURIES OF LITERA- 
TURE. Edited awe ~ ol A. ‘at iller- 
Ccuch. 12mo. York P. tton 
a} A “GALLERY, OF “MaSTeeR Hi =R a. 

LIGHTER ENGLISH PROSE; AN AN: 

THOLOGY OF HUMOR; SELECTED 

STORIES, .- ‘Q”; SELECTED ENG- 

ISH ESSAYS. 


Sel from classics. 
WALIAN FOLKTALES AND FOLK- 
\< ited * F. A. G.. Cowper. 
12mo. Chicago: ‘niversity of Chicago 
Press. $1.40. 
‘Italian proyerbs and folktaies. 
SOME en ON PUBLIC LIPE. 
Viscount Fallodon. Pamphie' 
‘New York: “Dxford University Press. 
ae fifth Earl Grey memorial lec- 


‘<a ND MEN. By Philip Guedalla. 
Svo. New York: G, P. Putnam's Sons. 


Men of letters, men of war and men 
of mark. 


By 
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TWO YEARS IN THE FRENCH WEST 
INDIES. By mage Hearn. pene. 

trated. Svo. WN York: 

Brothers. $4. 


With Peastrations from photographs 
end drawings. — 


WHY DON'T YOU GET MARRIED? By 
12mo. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 
A hodge-podge of humorous sketches. 
ww WRONG WITH THE MOVIES? 
‘Tamar Lane. t2mo. New York: The 
‘averily Company. 
Criticlam of the motion pictures, 
ens OUTLINE OF BVERXTHING. By 
2mo. Boston: 
wine Brown & Co. $2.50. 


burlesque of a survey 
beeusa Knowledge. vine ee 


>|}MEMORIAL ART. By Huger Elliott. 
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Books: 


MEN OF vindicate By Dixon Scott. 
t2mo. ‘ew York: George H. Doran 
Company. 
Portraits of men and books. Among 
the subjecis are Bernard Shaw, Kt 
ling, arrie. Henry James, - Wells, 
Bennett, Chesterton, Masefield, C. B. 
Montage and Max erbohm. 


ANCLING ADVENTU gt OF AN voip bn : 
Hy Eas Shivtey-Fox. 1i2Zmo. New York: 
E P. Dutton & Go. 3 

aGanen anld humorous fishing inci- 
dents. 
FABLES. By . Robert 
12mo. New York: 
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Prose selections from Stevenson. 


SIr'ENSER. 12mo. ty Oxford 
University Press. $1.26 
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Coleridge and leigh H Hunt, 


Louls Stevenson. 
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by Hazlitt, 


Drama, Art and Verse 

DECLABSE: DADDY'S GONE A-HUNT- 
ING: AND GREATNES3. by a Zoe Akins. 
t2mo. New York; Boni & Liveright. $2. 
Three plays about people. 

LITTLE HOUSES. Bs 
Burr. 12mo New York: 
Doran Company. $1.75. 
Poems on many themes. 


Georke 


XVO, 
Cembridye. Mass.: Marble and 
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A study of art used for memorials. 
BY SCARLET TORCH AND BLADE. By 
ets 2mn. Illustrated. New 
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Volume I. tains 
“Haroun el Raschid” : 
George and the Dragon,”’ ‘‘Sleep 
Beauty”’ ; Volume Htr., “Goldilocks and 
the Bears,” ‘Thomas Olifant’ 
and ‘“‘Tyranny.”’ 


THE gy 3 oy ITAR. a Mrs 4 Guiter- 
a: New York Harper & 


‘*Bluebeard,”’ 
Volume IL, “St. 


Lyrics, songs and nature verze. 

LE VOYAGE DE MONSIEUR PERRI- 
CHOON. Par Labiche et es: 12mo. 
New York: &. Heath & Co. 

A comedy in four acts for use in 
school rooms 

A TREASURY Or 
PY aah nee te: 
Little, Glee & Co. 
A_companion rohiy to‘ 
of Plays for Women 
POFMS. By R. L. 8. i2mo. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1. 
Selected verse. 

REMFRANDT AND HIS SCHOOL. 
Johu C. Van Dyke. Folio. 
Charles Scribner's "foi. 
An attempt to tell the truth about 
Rembrandt pictures, 

THE DRUID AND THE DRYAD. B: - 
toria Wellmand and Cha erbert Mor. 
gan. 12mo. New York: The 
and Publishers’ Corporation. 
An Irish love legend. 
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Authors 


Religion and Philosophy 
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Son-mandant Julias H. Abrams. fimo 
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A storv of conversion to Christianity. 
THE BIRTH ~~ PSYCHE. By L. Charlies 


Db; Free Rothwell. 
12mo. New York:. E.P’Du ton & Co ‘32. 


The author’s own child tite. 
THE BETTER WAY. By Charles BE. Bern- 
hardt. f2mo. Boston: The Christapher 
Peblishing Company. 
Bi, — eee principles of life and 
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THE EXODUS ([(N THE LIGHT 
ARCHAEOLOGY. By J. 38. 
12mo. London: Robert Scott. 
An historical and biblical study, 

THE THOMAS JEFFERSON BIBLE. Peso 


el by Henry Jackson. &vo. 
Boni @ Liveright. $2.5 


Jefferson's private study of religion. 
THE DISCOVERY OF Gop, By Basil 
ing. 12mo. 
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New York: Cosmopolitan 
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“ The discovery of God. 


+} THE SCIENCE OF SUCCESS. By Ludwig 
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Christopher 


Achieving edrenm 
HYMNS ymote THE RIGVEDA. By A. A. 
Maca 12mo. 


lacdonell New Bhan Oxford 
University Press, 


Hymns selected and sentrtealt? trans- 
lated. 


TEACHER'S GUIDE. 
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I2me. Boston 
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Martha Tarbell. 
leming H. Revell 
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International Sunday school lessons. 


ICELANDIC MEDITATIONS ON 
Tao. Charies Venn 
New 
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Stephen Vincent Benét's 
new novel 


_ JEAN 
HUGUENOT 


is the stery of a southern beauty, 
of her loves, her marriage and 
her final sacrifice. John Farrar, 
in the Bookman, says, “For sheer 
spirit, charm and impetuosity you 
will find ‘few characters this season 
to match Jean Huguenot.” 

$2.00, 





HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
New York 














gers were in the 
rear cell awaiting 
their fates. 

They heard the. 
blows on the doors; 
they heard the door 

down; cake ‘ciaitien aes he Rye 

e 

Sead ih ain esp ct Ss ete 

looked there for their prey; and they heard oaths as 

the mob tried the last door, and found it firmly held. 
Thé one novelist in America who could conceive thie scene 

of raw strength and desperate 

by a matchless art and an unfettered sympathy for men of 

évery stamp is the author of Vandemark’s Folly— 


Quick 
He gives us in hie splendid new novel 


e 


growing 
Hight illustrations. Price $2.00, Bobbs-Merrill, Publishers. 


























BEASTS, 
MEN AND 
GODS 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI. 
Do not miss reading it. 
All bookstores, $3; postage extra 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Sth Av.N. Y. 
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hymns of Haligrim Petursson. 


Fiction 
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HER GUIDING VOICE. 
ge By ote Edward 
topher Publishing Company. 
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Book of New York 


By Robert Shackleton 


At All Bookstores $3.50 
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RUSSIA’S WOMEN 
By Nina Nikolaevna Selivanova 
An interpretation of the spirit of Russia and a forecasting of 
her destiny through the interesting story of the part Russia’s 
women have played in her history. Her status has varied 
+} from age to age very greatly, but through her one may, to 
some extent at least, forecast the destiny of Russia. 
$3.00, postage extra. Order through any bookstore or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
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Communications for these columns 
should be addressed to the Editor 
of Queries and Answers, New York 
‘Trues. They should be written on 
ene side of the paper only, and 
must contain the name and addresa 
of the writer as an evidence of good 
faith 

QUERIES 
A Wan, Pale Face 

M.—Will you kindly tell me 
the author. oz the following 
vines, quoted by Hudson -in 
“A Hind in Richmond Park,” 
and said by Hudson to be by: 
a poet and dramatist of three centu- 
rier ugo: 


I that spend out all my days 
” And ot my nights to get a.wan pale 


Leave. a me! for something has come 
into my heart 
speed i be said or 


Safe ‘tre “ren the world’ s black paw 
And the full ass’s hoof. 


A Whole White Loaf 

A. B.—Will some one please tell me 
the title and aythor of the follywing 
poem: 
You will live in a great house With a 

whole white loaf to eat, 
You — live in a high house, and may 
r fare be sweet: 

But i wil dine on the crust of the 


I wilt. ‘break the moon for my bread. 
For my hunger is not of the world"s 
hunger and my fare ia atrange. 





i. 


sung, far and 








“To Lydia” 
L. K.—Can some one tell me where 
TI can find the poem by Cornelius 


Gallus entitled, ‘To Lydia "? 


“Lewellyn and His Dog” 
¥F. H. H.—Can some one please tell 


me the author of “* Lewell and His 
bog.” credited to W. R. Spencer? 


Life Is 3 a » Bubble. 
{. B. K.—Can some one me 
at sors is of an ol ballad yA life 
containing the line 
Life is eral a strife, 
ae am, 

And man “3 but a little Ba that pad- 
dies down the stre 

Pleasure is the W Reorman, and Sorrow 
sits beside. 





tis a bubble, ‘tis 


Sad Is My My Heart 
Poae® he —Will some reader rlesse 
tell me the title and give me the verses 
.of the old song, the chorus of which 
is as follows: 
Sad is my heart; joy is unknown. 
For in my sorrow I’m weeping alone. 


When a. Woman Loves 
D.—Can any one locate the 
i iiwie lines and tell me the author 
of them: 
Not Time itself can tathom - thought 
t moves 
Too deep for any word—the thinking 





Of pain and wonder when 2 woman 
loves, 


“On Castle Walls” 
B. G. W.—Will some one please in- 
«form me where the poem may be found 
which contains this line 
The sunlight falls on cuntle walls. 


Keep Not Standing 
G. Cc. F.—Will some one kindly tell 
me the author of these lines: 
Keep not standing fix'd and rooted ; 
B ly venture, briskly roam; 
Head and hand. where’er thou foot it, 
And stout heart are still at home. 





Driftwood 

c.-Fo M—Can some one tell me 
- where to find the poem “Driftwood,”” 
eontaining these lines - 





Ldke bits of driftwood we. humans be, 
Touching, then parting 


“ Zingarella ” 

M. I. W.—Wil some = phase tell 

me the ne = and w find 
the rela,’ 9 “which “tells the 
girl whose lover was 





poem ‘‘Zinga 
story of a Bees 
Killed by a ? 


Rayer iguamage ys san 





these 
ae Oh! bivalve delicious, 
meth 


hen 


nutritious, 
How thou on goul 

‘ere thou a: Chesca. 
Stewed, roasted or sca 


; The Night Beautiful 
A. M. Z.—Will you toll me 4 author 
and the name of poem which 
the following lines po ow 


Be. tiful was the night; 

éy the black onl of the forest, 

: r ing its summit with silver, arose 
On = river fell here and there 


© fate“e po 
ened and desolate opieit. 
ae 
Bs 


a or Sorrow Knew 
“e. C..¥ vo you kindly tell me i 
auchor of 
treats ee ot 
“There is not ae 


‘Thet_ ever: Jove gep 
knew 








of human a 
red or. 





Three Poems 


A. E.—Could you inform me where 
ee books’ might be procured 


SM 








Queries and Answers 


ising the poems **Moll Roe in K ng 
Morning,”’ “ ge Pilot,” “The 3 
of the Sea 


The Land of ‘the Cocoanut Tree 

E. D. €.—Can some reader tell me 
who the author is and where I may 
find the balance of a poem containing 
these lines: 
Then Fe away if you want to, go away 
if you will, 

But you'll always yearn to return . 
To the land of the cocoanut tree. 


Matilda of Normandy 


T. N.—Can any one tell me where 1 
can find the poem ‘‘Matil of - 
mandy,’* the last verse of which 


Her —ve proud name and his macs 
as deeds, 
psu Ting from shore to sho 











he_ recklese world takes’ little 
‘Of the broken hearts of yore. 
ANSWERS - 
* 
Give Us a Song 
OULS H. DIELMAN, Baltimore, 
Md.—The poem asked for by ‘‘H. 
H. BB." in your issue of Sept. 
30, for the lines “Give us a 
song, the soldiers cried," is 
The Song of the Camp,” by Bayard 


Taylor, I enclose the complete poem : 
THE SONG.OF THE CAMP. 
An inc'dent of the Crimean War. 
‘Give us a song,’’ the soldier cried, 
Th? outer trenches guarding 
vom De heated.. guns of The camp 
Grew weary of bombarding. 


The dark redan, in silent scoff, 
Lay, grim and threatening, under; - 
And the tawny mound of the Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 


A 


There was a pause. Guardsman 
a og 
We storm the forts tomorrow; 
Sing while we may, another Say. 
bring enough of sorrow 
They lay along the battery’s side, 
Below the smoking cannon ; 
Brave — from Severn and from 


And Frew the banks of Shannon. 


They sang of love and not’ of fame: 
Forgot was Br tain’s gh ; 
Tach heart recal a different name, 


age all —ae. “Annie Laurie.” 
“p the song, 


Untit its te nder passion 


— 


| Rose, like an anthen, rich ond strong— 


Their battle eve confession 


Dear girl, her name he dared not 
spea 
But as the song grew louder, 
Scmething upon the soldier's cheek 


Washer! off the ¢tains of powd 


Beyond the. darken'ng ocean re 
The bloody sunset’s embers. 

While the Crimean valleys learned 
How Engl sh love remempers. 


And once again a fire of Hell 
Rained on the Russian quarters, 
With alge of shot, and burst of 


Ana Cellctring of the mortars. 


And Irish Nora's eyes are dim 
For the sing=r, dumb and gory: 
And English Mary mourns for him 
o sang of “Annie Laurie.” 


Sleep, soldiers ; ‘still in honored rest, 
Your truth and valor wearing, 

The bravest are the tenderest— 
The toving are the daring. 





* Do the Poor Complain? 

pA IRGINTA HALE, New. York—The 

And wherefore do the poor complain 

The rich man asked of me, &c. 

for which “M. O, B,.’" asks in your 

pr F-) Sept. 30, are from ‘The Com- 
the Poor,” Robert 

Bouthey. I poem : 


‘SHE. COMPLAINTS OF THE POOR 
And wherefore do the + go Sa I 





in? 


| 











Edgar Lee Masters 


voice it too, which is the 
faith in life, the ardour of 
the struggle and the rap- 
ture of the glimpses.” 


At the Roots 
of Grasses 


B 
Muriel Strode 
$2.00 








} 


Published by 
Moffat, Yard & Co., 
31 Union Sq. West, 

















“For sheer spirit, charm and impetuosity you will. find few 
characters. this season to match ‘wild Jean Huguenot.” 
~The Bookman 


JEAN HUGUENOT 


-By STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


We neither condemn nor defend Jean. Her 
life and experiences were not directed by 
—— or rang lack of them. What she did was 

=g what impetuous, emotional, imagi- 
native ean would do. Whether her story 
ag! or satisfies you, you will agree, we 
think, that it is an extraordinarily fine study 
of an exceptional woman. 


“Its dramatic moments are powerful, its 
ge = fine, its‘ humor is often irresisti- 
ble."—The Bookman. 

$2.00 


























May Sinclair 
calls 


DIFFERENT 
GODS. 


By VIOLET QUIRK 





THE COPPER HOUSE. 





A thrilling story of international intrigue. ““The 
author,” says the WN. Y. Times, * ‘has an exceptional 
talent for writing mystery stories. 





HENRY aed & COMPANY New York 











“A remarkable first novel.” 











And)The N. Y. Post: | 


x notable first novel. 
eye 7 

lish love story, passion- 
ate, tense and clean. 
One girl at least is ready 

to show. forth her con- 
viction that -self-control 
and self-respect go hand 

in hand.” _ $2.00 





HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
19 West 44th Street, New York 




















RUFUS 


GRACE S. 
RICHMOND. | 


In which Nancy Ramsey 
saves an oldish young doc- 
tor from himself and pre- 
cipitates two romances. By 
the author of Red Pepper 
Burns. 





Price, $1.90 


, 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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‘ 
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| 
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6! WEST 48": STREET 


NEW YORK. WY 


‘cuy GOOD 


LIVE 











ich man asked of m 
Om walk ahead with me, 
And I op answer thee. 
T'was even 
Ww 


er said, 
and the frozen streets 
ere Sie ess to 


And we were and coated well, 
And yet we were a "cold. 
Wermet an old, bembaatied = 
His, locks were thin and white 
I asked him what he did abroad 
In that cold Winter’s night. 
The cold was keen indeed, he said, 
But at home, no fire had he 
fore he had 


come abroad, 
To ask for charity. 


She said her father was at home, 
And he lay sick a 

And 4 AG was it she was sent 
Abroad to for bread. 


bh Lt a woman —e down 

she bs had a = = ber back, 
And another at her breast. 

I asked her wh ar loitered there 
When the night wind was s0 

She turned her head and bade the 
That screamed behind, be 


Then told us that her hus! 
A. soldier, far away, as. <des 
And therefore 


“SS er pariah st she 
Was teasing be 
We ie a_ girl, Kar Maar! was ‘loose 


an was 
Who with a wanton’s ‘Bellow voice 
Addressed the passers 
I asked her what there: Ba in guilt 
a could her heart allure 


She answer'd, she was poo 

I turned me to the rich man there 

Von aia tq weet nent aint'e 
‘ou ask’d me why com " 
And these have answered : thee 











Fourth Printing 


The Rose 
of 
Santa Fé 
‘ EDWIN L. SABIN 
A dashing romiance of the old 
Southwest. $2.00. 


Gearge W. Jacobs & Ce, Philadelphic. _ 









































$1.99 





Butterfly loved society, clothes, 

pretty things. She played havoc 

with men’s hearts, and like the 

flower in the old ballad “loved the 

East wind until the West wind 

came.” Her sister’ Hi was. a. 
matter-of-fact business girl.. Hilary 
gave up one lover to Butterfly—and 

then there was another. Kathleen 

Norris tells the story in a way 

you'll always remember. 


Ait all bookstores 
Price, $2.00 


BUTTERFLY 
BY KATHLEEN NORRIS 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
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Latest Books 


{ Continued from from Page 27) 
BUSTER BEAR'S 5 TWINS. By Thornton 
- Bu 12mo. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 
For boys and girls from 4 to 12. 
THE COOK’S SURPRISE. By Margery 
Clark. Picturés by ge Anderson. 
12mo. - New York; Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Children in the kitchen. 


a : : . In Your Home 


5. 
Story of the Maine lumber camps. 


sue remsass.armmes | ¢ The Scholarship of a Hundred Universities 


Familiar fairy stories. 
oliiic ti ste donee Sxsens heh Semmes it i For you, the wealth of all the knowledge man has gained since the dawn 
Wee, Be Mary end Margaret Balter. |; at of history; collected by a corps of brilliant scholars into one complete work; 
With pictures in silhouette. ; $. tile offered accurately, conveniently, in twenty-four volumes of fascinating and 
Tito. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. cement ; instructive stories that caer the world from Pole to Pole and the world’s 
For boys and giris from 10 to 12. knowledge from A to Z e * 
WHERE OUR HISTORY WAS MADE. By 
John T. Faris. 12mo. New York: Silver, 


EN com wene|Gemarteeeeae oc | THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


THE BOY'S BOOK OF VERSE. By Helen 
Dean Fish. 12m0. New, York: rick America’s greatest reference work that carfies you through the worlds of literature 
A in peng ill ge lente. i by one of: i and science, history and religion, industry and art, and every other branch of human 


PUNCH AND ROBINETTA. By Ethel M. . knowledge, giving interesting descriptions and splendid illustrations of an 

Gate. Limo. New Haven, Coam.: Yale ‘want to know about. For over twenty years the standard authority for all Americans— 
‘A Meck: Cob -ohBdred: for yc in schools, libraries rts, government departments, and homes. 

JIM Leennggge SCOUT. By a eee 


hed York bd. leton i 4 i - 7 = 3 - « This Inspiring Booklet 


* Indian warfare in Virginia. 


: owe «6° «dShe Man Who K e 
COUNTRY. By James B. Hendryx. 12mo. | 35-37 West 39th Street ’ NS. N - e an 0 hows 


New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. New York City, N. Y¥. : 
ginirther adventures of Commie Mor) pend me Volume I. of “The Book of. « =A ANE + - Is Yours on Request 


HOPPY TOAD TALES. By Bi.» Fam A.|( ) IL enclosé check (or money order) for May we send you, with our compliments, an interestin, and 
pher Publishing ag — $3.00 in full payment. 3 Sth SAR profusely illustrated little book containing brief but ificant 
Stories. for. children. >) I wilt pay im postman gaae (plus eae oe : stories of three of history’s most Fe characters, and in 

i oe ee Leven. ty postage) eee oe ee ce ; addition “A Little Story About You’? It is an illuminating 
Wittiam Heyliger. 12mo. New York: : : Same = 6° «book which you will thoroughly enjoy and from which you 

° Appleton & Co» $1.75. } : May get a suggestion of real importance in your career. Te 
Schoo! politics and citizenship. ; ; costs you nothing and obligates you in no way whatever. 

STORIES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. a 
“Retold by Laurence Housman. Illustrated . oA Se The Coupon ieee Your Copy 
y mund ac. . lew Yo Z es 
Arabian Nights tales for the young. = na eget oes SERCO AAD.) ht SH PEN sg pa aE a 

THE FRIENDLY ADVENTURES-OF OL- % Axe = a! Y pop, MKAD & COMPANY 
LIE OSTRICH. By Janet Lewis. . i2mo. ¢ F } : whey 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. Pe. f ‘ 2 a, { 4:9 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

An ostrich sees the world. M , .: i ¢ 228) i Plea ile send mes a of your new booklets, “The Mag 
a : i, vYho. Knows,” without cost or o ions on 

any ANIMALS. Georgia M. Mc- é : ; 2 
Na &vo. . News rork: George H. r 4. 4 : sees. $ i to me. N.Y.T. 16 sy com 
a Company. } ; : —" J 
Esbite set spirit of play of tity 

animals. 

THE TREASURE BOOK OF CHILDREN'S ; ; : FH2TSERY \ raes 

RSE. Edited by Mabel and Lilian | structor. e+ 1 et ee 
Quiller-Couch. Svo. New Work: George 
H, Doran Company. a 1 City and State 
Selections from the poets. > > ‘ 


1. : : 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY AND OTHER , Cobaahne so soi vas feisass gavdssine eae S cepme 
FROM THE a 4 




















a, TALES 

Retold by A. T. Quiler- 
Couch. Illustrated by Edmund Dulac. 
Svo. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $3.50. 

















Sleeping Beauty, Bluebeard, Cin- . ‘ 
derella, Beauty ana the Beast. 


A FAIRY BOOK. Anonymous. IMlustrated 


ty Arter Rackham. 13m. New York: ae , # ALFRED A. KNOPF 220 west 42 st. 
ot the Giant Killer and other fairy _ Pustisner New Yoar 











bis ~ BOJABI TREE. By Edith Rickert. 
. Pictures by Gleb Botkin. _— 


: Doubleday, Page @ Co. 75 Pee Oswald Garrison Villard’s 


Pe a) eee FROM ESKIMO LAND. | SOME N EW SPA PERS 
A,TORRADOR OF SPAIN. ny “Francis O’MOUNT AIN AND NEWSPAPERMEN 


By Renee-Coudert Riggs. iimo. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1. 
Favorite tales of the Eskimo chil- 
6ren, . 
- ROBABLY no one in the country is better 
A malate find ogo : by Arthur O. Friel fitted to discuss journalism than Oswald Gar- 
STORIES. ea, mest ; rison Villard, Former Managing Editor, Editorial 
@vo. New York: Duffield & Co. Two men fighting a Writer, and President of The New York Evening 
Short stories for ilttie children. hand-to-hand battle in a Post (1897-1918) and present Editor of The Nation. 
BOYS AND GIRLS OF BOOKLAND. lon weld In “Mr. Hearst and his Moral Press,” “The New 
om York Evening Post,” * “The Chicago Tribune,” 
And the prize is a fasci- and other essays in this volume he lays bare the 
nating girl. inside of prominent American newspaper offices. 


[ 
i 
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saat 
ig aes 
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Famous heroes and heroines ‘trom 
world literature. 


IN THE NORTH WOODS OF MAE 4 ‘ 
os ‘Pasar “bme. Mew Kort At All Bookstores, $2.00 Illustrated. $3.00 net. 


In Canada from The Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
ime tory of « Wi ¢ Winter in the wilder- , THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. : 2 : 


VENTURES IN pore OLD WOMAN'S | - Philadelphia 


g 
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Full-page ated illustrations. 
HOOUTIE JAZZ OF PKG LLEY. | Rev. Fran . Henry’ 
By William N. Viote. RAIL ALLEY. cis A. Hi 8 


sige s 5 je JESUS And The ||| BY GARET GARRETT 


. THE LITTLE BURE RICHARD THE : : ee =. s . Author “The Driver.” The : 
fietratet* Sve’ Seer Yar , Christian Religion - 


Mustrated. * an New York; puftield 
$2.50. 





& Co, 


——— wwe lll Cinder Bu 
Polities, Economics and Psychology all é : 
News Company place in the teltethn of 
PEE, ORNS OF THE WAR. 2 Her. ‘New ° . aay, a is a romance of the tense industrial struggle 
een tertee British Premier. ; thought. | the development of steel. At the same tne iti @ dramatic 
WJIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. By Wayne periodicals: $2.50 at all aan story of stark passion amazing for its insight. 
te Sr Geek Seen ee G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS On sale at any bookstore after Oct. 10. $2.00. 
A study in . ; 
i corps Fees sow Vers London 1i|] £. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
(Continued on Page 31 ) : ee ——— 
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BOOK EXCHANGE. 














umes 
ater, $15.00. 
- Austra, 30 hand-colored plates. 
5.00, BoBriusky'’s Peasant 

bs Plates, $12.{41. Eliwood's Engijish Fur- 
niture and inte 


colored 
tum<s 0 





s 
‘Hustrations, $10.00. Tissot'’s Christ, 365 
iUustrations, 4 \olumes, $10.90. Gallatin’s 


timited edition, $10.00. 

of Lace, 266 illustrations, $15.00. Ni 

erous other art works, Books on — 
va 


t any 
vaid, fair treatment. Schulte’s Bookstore, 
0 Fou Avenue (Tenth Street). 


OMRATH'S FALL eyo a= * 





ventures of Mr. Ledbury, ard 
friend Jack Johnson, 21 etchings 7 
Leech, Lev., Bentley, Lo>don, 


» Bvo. & * 
$7.50. Coates’ Life of Rosebery, 2 vols., 


2 e 

Lite and 

pay wesiceee oars. Tic 7 or: 
vols., 0. WW, paper copy and 4 
.. Riversidk 


Ca) 


4 




















_ de Veloso, Apartado 1118, Havana, Cubs. 
SYVEDISH, NORWEGIAN AND DANISH 





art 

Books. in English by Scatidinavian. Au 
bse acme free. Bonnier's, 561 
v.. 





LIBRARIE_ FRANCAISE; HOTEL BRE>| 


voort, New York—Latest French pub- 
Hieations on sale. toformation, Viet 
mailed on 








PPRENCH BOOKS AND MAGAZINES— 
Special lot of 10, $2. Freneb-Arierican 
Rookshop, 71 West 96th St. 





SPANISH BOOKS AND MAG 


Large stock, wholesale, retath cata- 
ugses. veins V. Lago, 156 West 1éth. 


GERMAN BOOKS—LARGE, WELL 8E- 
lected stock. Beyer’: 





. 20% 
Fulton &t., opposite Terminal Upataire. 





BOOKS, OLD AND NEW, 
large, Well select d stock. Dorbon- 
Aine, 561 Madison Ave., at Sth. 





Professional Services 





limited edition, 24 y 
new, Biogra 
Lowell, 
uncut, 


large paper Z vols., . 
.w. New catalogue containing 
items of gencral interest now Pages oon 
special list of single volumes in bindhigs 
suitable for gifts. A. R. Womrath, Inc.. 
42 Broadway, New York. Phone Broad 








IBRARIES — INDUSTRIAL AND PRI- 


M. nizing, , Clase'fy- 
ing, Speciaities : neering and (ien- 
ral Business; Collectors (Rare 
mericena). J. H. Parr, 115 way, 
‘6th Floor). 





VIS’ BARGAINS. McCLINTOCK & 
Strong’s Biblical Encyclopaedia, 12 vois., 


%; Pulp't Commentary, 51 vols., $5 
The World Levan' 


Leather, 
10 vols., Flexible 
6 vols 


nowledge, 20 vols., $40. 
Catalogue ready. Davis’ Bookstore, 49 
Vesey. 





[WO UNUSUAL BOOKS OF LIMITED 
issue. ‘The Pirates of the New wn 
land Coast, 1630-1730,"" ty Soucae Franc 


red fram authentic sources. 
tavo. Publication No. 2 of the Marine 
Research Society, 412 pages, with 45 ful'- 
» bound in ram, 
, 


“Wrecked 
the Fijis,” William Endicott’s Narrative. 
1829. Publication No. 3 of the Ma 
R search Society, Octavo, 77 
full-page plates, bound in 

per boards with linen back, price 


rit and im much 
‘Thompson, 24 Store Stre.t, 


‘ New 
York City. 


 UULICATIONS -edit d, proofread, in- 
dexed. Libraries, Files and Informa- 
tron Deparimepis Organs.u am ca.a- 
logued. Estelle Liebmann, 286- Broad- 
way. 





} 
| Out-of-Print 
j 
QUT-OF-PRINT. BOOKS “FHOROUGHLY 
y tor and found 4 
i or tor service. 
a , pune nak canoer obtain oma: 
bo . We Nave Perfected our methods. 
your inqufi 
to attention at Son 
: in this country and We -spe- 
numer-| RUSSIAN NATIONAL BOOKSTORE, 5] ‘talite irst editions’ 
Re cctmastaie Crele, Most complete line. of | Supplied,. Imperfect Mere yee Bend 
Russian books anc translations | @% your list of Out-of- Wants fe 
of usstan authors, Ail Rngileh books on immediate attention. Send your rame 
Russia, Expert sslcamen sxtencaanes. regular announcements. American Li- 
‘3 “From Two-l “ary Service, bent. 100, 50) Sth Ave., 
takes at. on sale Photie co: | New York. ‘Telephotie Longacre 10435. 
—— —___—__ FOR OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS AND. &PE- 
ENGLisnz, 5 cial write. phone or call 
until mid- | - Stanwier, the bookhuuter, 61. 4th Ave,, 
night. Woreten News epet, ‘Times | (opposite Wanameaker's), New York. 
Building (: ay E ’ irs) 2448. 
424 St. ‘and 7th Av. 
gee Rooks — ara. Pur BOOKS 
Boo ANISH — WE SEND EN-| ‘supplied, no matter on wi subject. 
tirely free cai ve in ew sete ents ee Rook- 
covering all aes humana Fo RS Bright . jingham, 





122 HE. 25th St. N. City. 





A CATALOGUE OF AN 
lection of and 


UNUSUAL COL- 








New ct 
prices. Bend tor cong.” Bibliophile, ite 


TALOGUE._OF RARE AND DE- 
Books, Color Plate, Firat Bdi- 





QLD AND ‘RARE BOOKS, MODERN 


First Editions, 
Presses. 


Stone, 187 Fourth 


Books by Private 
jp Bes 





(ofeLt US YOUR BOOK TROUBLES.” 
Books out of print searched for gra- 
tuitously. re's Book . LB21A 
Pitkin Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 
-OF-PRINT 
Ovraigteen meeek 
River 8t., Troy, Mo Y. 


50.000 RARE AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
Lists Iseurd. Atrand’s Book Store, 
Harrisburg, Pa. , 


Syprrialiste 





FURNISHED. 
R. Robinson, 410 








C 


ATALOGUE OF RARE BOOKS, ETC.; 
sent free upon request. Rare Book Co., 
99 Nassau 8t., New York. 





RARE 


BOOKS BOUGHT ANP SOLD. 
Mitier & Beyer, Inc., 50 West 49th S8t., 
New York. 





PRIVATE SALE, 40¢ GRAND ST., NEW- 


New 


‘Ee: tte 3 catalogue now 
ready. John Galletti. _ 





Ig! Beenie ae NEWSPAPERS—STR 
Stang, north end of. 
Broadw and 


Gereral Ftems 





EET 
The Times 





THe NORTH NODE. AN OCCULP BOCK 
» Sire Street. Books wt 


Folklore, Kindred subjects—old, rare 
ind ore A new a.d contemporary. 


ROSIcRUCIAN AND HERMETIC T’‘ACH- 
ings y mali. Exclusive monthly les- 
sons in and 


Metal Science, kad- 
ing to mastery, unfoldment, health and 
success. Enroll on voluntary 

tion plan, 


O Societas R: si- 
America. 420 City Hall Sta- 
tion, New York City. 

[/DIANS, WESTERN HISTORY AND 
Adventure. Over 5,000 volumes. Cata- 
logues le Aldine Book Company, 

436 4th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y- 
AMERICAN LOCAL-HISTORY AND GEN. 
ealogy. Catalognes and lists’ upon re- 
Book S12 West 











quest... Cadmus Shop, 

3ith St.. New York. | 4 

GCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS OF 

all ‘shers, new and second 
bourht and Barnes & Noble, 76 
Fitth Av., New. York City. 








ANY TRANSLATION PUBLISHED. IN- 

cluding Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil: 

. Neral, Se; interlinear, $2. Translation 

Publisht: » 7% Fitth Avenue, 
New ¥ City.. ‘ 





AUTHORS, ATTENTION! MANUSCRIPTS 
publication. Failure is 


prepar d_ for 

often due to ly rca mManv- 
scripts. Write jo Ns er, Author, 
Davidson, N. C., for particulars. 





AUTHORS—NOVELS, SHORT STORIES. 
pk. ys, prevared for publication. Rates 
— 3 ble. Pearl Cross, Oneida, New 
or. 





MANUSCRIPT, TYPING: ACCURATE 
work; 70c-§1.00 thousand words. X 
2121 Times Annex. 


' Bindrries 


papers on display. Open all night. 


8t., 





GPORGE WINTER, 52 CHARING 
Road, London, Encilend.-_ Ca’ 


cross 











BACK NUMBERS OF METROPOLITAN 


velar tien = end macazines. Henry P. 











AUTOGRAPHS or TES 
' and sold. Letters of Washing- 
Ancoin and other 
United tates jeularly w 
est p “The Aut But- 
irtin” matied on request. 


Marltean (snecessor to T. F. Madigan, cs- 
tablished . The A : Shop, 3 
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ROBERT E. LEE IN HISTORY 


(Copyright; 1923, by The New York Times Company.) 


A Massachusetts Estimate of a Great American Soldier in Victory 


By GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


R. DRINKWATER’S dramatic rep- 
resentation of General Lee is 
bound to draw popular attention to 
one of the greatest figures in 

American history. This is hardly necessary 
in the South, where Lee continues to, be 
idolized, as he has been for the last ty 
‘years. But the eitizens of the Northern 
States, especially more recent comers, are 
apt to think of him merely as an able sol- 
dier who fought against his country and 
often even as one who was false to his mili- 
tary oath. It is perhaps well to pre- 
sent some considerations of rectifica-., 
tion and distinction in this matter 
and to bring out clearly Lee's high 
claims to the respect and love of his 
fellow-countrymen everywhere. 

To consider him first as a military 
man. He was a soldier nearly. all 
his life. Born of one of the best 
Virginia families, his father a noted 
officer in the Revolution, Lee was 
graduated from West Point, served 
with exceptional -credit in the Mexi- 
can War and continued to perform 
his soldierly duties, quietly but stead- 
ily gaining the confidence of his su- 
periors at every step. In 1859 he 
commanded the party which broke 
up the conspiracy. of John Brown 
and arrested Brown himself.” In 1860 
he was generally regarded as one of 
the ablest officers in the United 
States service, so much so that he 
was offered the command of the 
Northern armies for the. suppression 
of the rebellion. 

Lee felt that his duty lay with Vir- 
ginid. He was trusted by Davis as 
completely as by Lincoln and Scott. 
On the Northern side there was a 
perpetual change of commanders. At 
the South, from an early stage of 
the war, the whole command in the 
East lay in Lee’s hands, and through 
defeat, as through triumph, no one 
seriously thought of supplanting 
him. With the aid of Jackson he ~- 
won the splendid victories of the 
Peninsula, of the second Bull Run, of 
Fredericksburg, of Chancellorsville. 
Without Jackson, he came near to a 
decisive success at Gettysburg, and 
for a yéar he held the vastly su- 
perior force of Grant in check, and 
staved off the, nevitable downfall of 
the Confederacy. 

Tt does not become one utterly un- 
versed in such matters to offer an 
opinion as to Lee’s military ability. 
But I may’ at least cite the opinions 
of others. The enthusiasm of the 
South goes without saying: ‘‘I think 
I put it very conservatively when I 
say that he had proved himself the 
greatest soldier. of the war, if not of 
history,’’ is the general tone. But’ 
the commendation of unprefudiced 
foreign military students is almost as 
ardent. The English Henderson, 
whose ‘‘Life of Jackson’’ remains 
one of the most thoughtful and com- 
petent books about the Civil War, is 
unstinted in his praise of Lee, and 
Captain Battine, who continued Hen- 
derson’s work, says” of the Wilder- 
ness campaign: ‘‘Even the glories of 
the campaign of France in 1814:and 
Frederi¢ck’s wonderful defiance of 
his enemies in the 
pale _ before Lee's es perform- 
ance.’ 

Nor are Northern critics and historians, 
like Ropes and Rhodes, less ready to ac- 
coré-his due glory to.their great adversary. 
General Swift of the United States General 
Staff, writing in 1910, said: ‘‘All great sol- 
diers before him inherited a ready-made 
army, but Lee made his own army. * * * 
The odds of numbers were greater against 
Lee in the Wilderness campaign. than they 
were against Napoleon in the V/aterloo cam- 
paign. But Lee had his army atthe end 
and Napoleon's disaster was complete. * * * 
Lee’s art seems to have died with him. Up 





-to the. present he has taught no pupil and _ 


Seven Years’ War 


he has inspired no successor. And the 
words of Theodore Roosevelt will probably 
carry as much weight with his fellow-citi- 
zens as any one’s. Roosevelt says that Lee 
“will undoubtedly rank as without any ex- 
ception the greatest of all the great Cap- 
tains that the English-speaking people have 
brought forth.” 

But it can hardly be expected that Amer- 
icans as a whole will idolize a-General who 
expended his ability, however great, on the 
attempt to destroy their country. Lee's 


“claims to the admiration of his countrymen 


rest upon many other qualities besides his 


if the separate State sovereignty did not 
exist at all. 

The fact remains ‘that it does exist, that 
it is impossible to conceive of the Anier- 
ican Nation without it and that some of the 
most serious of our future problems may 
arise from the conflict of these sovereign- 
ties unless we take early and intelligent 
measures for making the State Govern- 
ments more worthy of the great task they 
still have to perfo 

But in 1860, and“especially in the South, 
the tradition» of the State was paramount. 
A man’s State was his country; and the 





General Lee on Traveler. 


© By Confederate Memorial Institute. 


talent for fighting. To begin with, how- 
ever,-it is necessary to clear away, or at 
least to analyze, the imputation of disloyalty. 
For it cannot be denied that Lee was disloyal 
to the United States Government. There 
was a question of decision between two loy- 
alties; and. he chose what seemed to him 
the older, the more essential, the mbre pre- 
dominant. To the American of today, es- 
pecially to the inhabitant of the newer 
States, it is difficult to make clear the in- 
tensity of the older State feeling. Indeed, 
80 many inconveniences arise from’ the 
double sovereignty, as it now exists, that 

grow impatient with it, 


practical’ people 
- come te regard it as an obsolete survival and 


even féel that we might be far better off 


- 


Union was a practical working organization 


of convenience and usefulness, but utterly 


without the sacredness that attached to the 
name of Virginia or South Carolina. All the 
associations of home, of ancestral pride, of 
family dignity were bound ‘up with the State 
which had given you birth. The State long 
antedated the Government at Washington, 
and might long survive it. No man who 
respected himself could abate in the State al- 
legiance which held his soul, with all the ties 
of memory and gratitude. Acting on_ this 
clearly reasoned position,* Lee, after a bitter 
struggieand debate, having to choose between 
Washington and Virginia, chose Virginia. To 
resort once-more to thetestimony of Northern 
men who fought against him, Charles Francis 


and Defeat 


Adams said: “I hope I should have been filial 
and unselfish enough myseif to have done as 
Lee did. And if one may refer to one’s own 
feeling, however insignificant, I have no 


_hesitation in saying that in the, fortunately’,* 


almost unthinkable, event of a separation 
between the States in the future I should 
cling with all my soul to New England ani 
Massachusetts even if I thought them in the 
wrong. America is my country, but Massa- 
chusetts is my country first of all.” 

At any rate, there can be no question that 
what Lee did in the matter was done purely 
from the point of view of conscience. 

He was doing his duty as he saw 
it; doing it with reluctance and 
not with any view of benefit- or 
aggrandi t to hi if. No man 
saw hetter than he the probable ~ 
issue of the struggle. He knew 
the power of the North, knéw its 
determination, knew the United 
States Army and what it could © 
do. As we have seén, the com- 
mand of that army had been offered 
him. If he had accepted that com- 
mand, he might havé crushed the + 
Confederacy—and Virginia—in six 
months and attained supreme mili- 
tary and political reputation. He 
gave* up all this for an uncertain 
cause and a dubious future, because 
he felt that duty demanded it. Those 
who cali him a traitor hardly —— 
what loyalty means. 

The 





predominance of ‘duty, not 
only in the supreme decision but in 
most other phases of aca tout tee 
been so much emphasized that a 
was some danger of his being exalted” 
to an altitude of disagreeable 
as Washi 
till we found out, te our great.relief, 
that -he could swear. Lee was re- 
served, self-controlled, somewhat re- 
mote from the appearance of the or- 
dinary pl es and i of | 
men. But he-was no prig. and he 
was thoroughly numan. I dare ‘say 
in his younger days he could swear 
quite as effectively as Washington, 
when occasion called for it. Water . 
wet him, pain stung him, hunger 
gnawed him as they do the rest of 
us. He loved profoundly, and if he 
did not hate it was because he was 
too intelligent, not because he was 
' too inert. 
_ Above all, he had the human grace. 
of laughter; not perhaps violent or 
stentorian, but he saw the humor- 
ous side of things and enjoyed it. 
“Writing of his family, he could say: 
“*We.are all-as usual--the women of 
* the family very fierce and the men 
‘very mild." And he could see the 
humorous side of. his own weak- 
nesses, his own desites. He writes 
of one of his daughters: ‘‘She is like 
her papa, always. wanting some- 
thing.” Can anything be more hu- 
*man than that? 
But when he took command of the 
armies of the Confede: he was 
3S years old, and the trifles of hu« 
man laughter and human passion 
had somewhat slipped away from: 
him: He understood them in others, 
but he was too busy for them him- 
~” self;. Ambition? He had forgotten 

ambition. Amibition would have led 

him to seek the command of the 
great organized army of the North. 
duty that led him to draw his sword for Vir- © 
ginia. And when the prospects of the South 
grew desperate and it was urged that he 
should assume a dictatorship, should con- 
trol politically as well as in the field, he —~ 
refused absolutely. 
province. He had no desire to be con- 
spicuous in it or to fall. He would do his 
own work and attempt nothing more. 








Having: less personal passion and ambi-° 
tion of his own, he was better able’ to allow 


for these things in othets and to deal with 
_them, and this made him almost unrivaled, 
“in his comprehension and tact for the man- 
agement of men. There was. President - 
Davis, his political and military su- 


ant 


prig- 
ston used to be; > 


It was + 


‘ Politics was not his - 





































































































perior, Whatever his excellent qual- 
ities, and he had many, Davis 
Was not an ensy man to get on 
with. Subordinates of energetic 
temper kept away from him or 
quarreled with him. Johnston, 
Longstreet, Jackson, all had fric- 
tion, all were hampered in their best 
effort by political interference. Lee 
was hampered also. But he made 
the best of it, saw that the situation 
must be accepted and handled with 
delicacy, and he handled it so that 
Davis gave him what he wanted, so 
far as possible, and loved and re- 
spected him to the end. 

Lee was equally successful with 
his own subordinates. He knew how 
to work with them, to get the best 
dut of them, out of their judgment, 
out of their action. He consulted 
them, deferred to them, asked their 
opinions and often modified his own 
accordingly. He‘ was rigidly firm 
when firmness was necessary. But 
others had their province as well as 
he his, and he recognized this and 
left them to act where their action 
could be most effective. The su- 
perb co-operation between him and 
Jackson at the second Bull Run and 
at Chancellorsville is one of the finest 
things in war. The hand and the 
brain could not work in more effec- 
tive harmony. 

With the common soldiers he was 
tactful also, and they loved him as 
they loved Napoleon. The secret was 
that he treated them as men, not as 
machines, asked-of them only what 
men could do, shared their priva- 
tions, recognized their sufferings, 
allowed] for their weakness. There- 
fore, when there was a supreme 
effort to be made and he called for 
it, they did not fail him. Grad- 
ually the whole of their great cause 
came to be identified with their be- 
loved ‘‘Marse Robert.’’ They idol- 
ized him. The sound of his name 
was comforting. The sight of his 
stately figure on Traveler was balm 
in the midst of sorrows. Just after 
the close of the war one of them 
wrote to. him: ‘‘Dear General: We 
have been fighting hard for four 
years, and now the Yankees have 
xot us in Libby: Prison. They are 
treating us awful bad. The boys 
want you to get us out if you can, 
but, if you can't, just ride by the 
Libby and let us see you and give 
you a cheer. We will all feel better 
after it." Men will fight for 
leadér when they feel like that. 

And Lee had other admirable quali- 
ties besides tact in ,the handling of 
men, qualities which, to be sure, 
went far to make that handling ef- 
fective. He had the patience of 
Washington. All around him was 
fiscouragement. The citizens com- 
plained, the soldiers complained. It 
was not only that circumstances 
were against them, that the North 
had superior resources, endless num- 
bers, endless wealth. Such resources 
as the South had were misused and 
buhgled. Politicians were incompe- 
tent and the people knew it. Lee 
doubtless knew it also. It made no 
difference. He had undertaken a 
task, and that task was to be carried 
through no matter how great the 
difficulties or how hopeless the 
prospect. 

At the very beginning he foresaw 
the desperate nature of the contest. 
Victory was possible, but only with 
effort and sacrifice such as human 
nature is hardly capable of. ‘‘If 
our people resolve at once to dedicate 
their lives and all they possess to 
the cause of constitutional govern- 
ment and Southern independence and 
to suffer without yielding as no other 
people have been called upon to 
suffer in modern times, we shall, 
with the blessing of God, succeed in 
the end; but when it will be no man 
can foretell. 1 wish 1 could talk to 
every man, woman, and child in the 
South now and impress them with 
‘these views.” If others had had: his 
patience and endurance, the Con- 
federacy might have triumphed. 

With the patience went a singu- 
lar simplicity. Not that Lee was ever 
undignified. He was an aristocrat 
from habit, training, and surround- 
ings. He had a natural reserve, 
which sometimes amounted to re- 
moteness and which he himself re- 
“gretted, and could not quite mix or 
get into touch with all the laughing 
bustle of humanity about him, as he 
himself would have wished. Stu- 
art’s endless song and jest and 
merriment amused him, but he could 
not quite partake of them. And a 
large part of his life was con- 
fessedly passed in a spiritual soli- 
tude. But this was not from any 


snobbishness or foolish desire to 


assert and maintain his own superior 
position. He was perfectly simple 
in his habit of living, cared nothing 
for display, nothing for luxury, for 








THE 


pompous 
quarters. 

What was good enough for the 
humblest soldier was good enough 
for him. He asked for no more, 
and if more was offered him he 


retinues or commodious 
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fellows who were bound up with 
them by the common ties of human 
suffering and human hope. Over 
and over again he showed that he 
set the same value on the least of 
his soldiers, so far as life was can- 
cerned, that he did upon the first 


rarely took it. Nor had he any high i families of Virginia or anywhere 


sense of his own ability or of his| 
He did what he| 


own achievement. 


a~ 


could with the powers that Heaven 
had given him, and to his high hopes 
and desires what he could actually 
accomplish seemed iamentably little: 
“*Life is indeed gliding away, and I 
have nothing of good to show for 


mine that is past. I pray I may 
be spared to accomplish something 
for the benefit of mankind and the 
honor of God.'’ So wrote one of the 
world’s greatest soldiers and patriots 
at the very close of his career. 
And the simplicity was rooted in 
a fundamental spirit of democracy. 
Lee belonged to the first families of 
Virginia if any one did. But his idea 
of the first families was that they 
had the greater obligation to serve 
their country. Otherwise they were 
no better than the humblest of their 





else. 
God, 


They were all alike before 
worth loving, worth pitying, 


and he loved them and pitied them’ 
and helped them. 

For a great soldier, whose -trade 
from boyhood had been destruction, 
he had a singular gentleness and 
tenderness. And this extended even 
to dumb creatures as well as to 
human beings. On one occasion 
when the General was withdrawing 
his troops from under the fire of 
the enemy’s guns he was observed 
to stoop and pick up something. A 
fledgling sparrow had fallen out of 
its nest, and he took it and replaced 
it, with the bullets whistling, around 
him. To him a sparrow was, for 
the moment, of quite as much value 
as the leader of the Confederate 
armies. ; 

But what makes perhaps the chief 


importance of Lee’s career and exam- 
ple, what crystallizes all these great 
| spiritual qualities into the sharpest 
| significance, is that he failed. No 
| doubt success also is a test of great- 
ness. A man’s soul has to be well 
and strongly knit to stand the flush 
|of triumph, the swell of exultation 
| that pours through him when he 


stands upon the summit and feels 
that his highest wish has been 
achieved. “Yet we all realize that 
the test of failure is harder still, to 
feel one’s hopes slip away, one’s 
greatest effort blighted, yet-to re- 
tain one’s equanimity in the face of 
defeat, to be flawlessly quiet and 
self-sustained when one knows that 
one has failed, not only for one's 
self, but for others. 

It is in this regard that it is inter- 
esting to compare Lee with the only 
two other great. historical figures 
who can claim to equal or surpass 
him— Washington and Lincoln. 
Whatever their points of superiority, 
it must always be remembered that 
they succeeded and he failed. 

In comparing Lee with 





Lincoln | 


, 


one is chiefly struck -with the eie- 
ments of difference. Lec was in 
type unique. He was 2 man of the 
eighteenth ccAtury. of the earlier 
days and traditions of the Republic 
not by any means narrowly conser- 
vative, but inclined te respect thé 
ways and manners of the fathers, to 
believe that the world should change 
slowly. if at all, and always with 
careful, thoughtful inspection of the 
way it was moving. 

Lincoln was certainly in no way 
revolutionary. But that subtle, mo- 
bile, complicated spirit was eminent- 
ly of the nineteenth century and of 
the future, was keen and quick to 
scent the possibilities of change, was 
infinitely responsive, infinitely adap- 
table to men and things. So much 
for the difference in characters. But 
the difference in destinies was strik- 
ingly in Lincoln’s success. He had 
trouble enough, tragedy enough, dif- 
ficulty enough. There were times 
when it seemed as if he would never 
win through. But the delay and the 
difficulty made triumph all the 
sweeter. And to crown it came the 
sanctification of martyrdom, a mar- ° 
tyrdom deplorable for the country 
but insuring to the man himself an 
aura of reverence and affection un- 
surpassed in history. 

Between Washington and Lee the 
resemblance is far greater.. In fact, 
in many points they were singularly 
alike—alike in dignity, alike in pa- 
tience, alike in self-control, alike in 
their remoteness from some of the 
common interests and experiences of 
men. But with Washington also 
there was the success: as with. Lin- 
coin, the infinite struggle and diffi- 
culty, but the success finally crown- 
ing all. Washington was the chief 
maker of the American nation and as 
such it can never cease to honor him. 

Lee simply failed, failed from the 
working of circumstances and the 
fault of others; but, in spite of his 
great manifest genius, failed in the 
great undertaking of his life; and all 
that was noblest in him come out 
doubly in that failure. He did not 
sulk, did not complain, did not with- 
draw into the shadow. He had 
fought at the head of u great and 
splendid army, to make a great and 
splendid nation. When he was 
beaten he became the head of a small 
college in the Virginia mountains, 
and quietly did his duty there, as he 
had done it at Gettysburg. Far big- 
ger offers were made tu him. If he 
would have sold his name, he might 
have had thousands of dollars for 
it. Instead, he preferred to be sim- 
ply and humbly useful to Virginia. 
to the South, to the whole United 
States. , 

And the part he played during 
these few last years was by no means 
go petty as it might seem. By play- 
ing it in a great spirit he gave it at 
once tragic dignity and constructive 
significance. The boys whom he 
taught were the nucleus of the new 
South, and it was his business to 
give them new inspiration, new tra- 
ditions, new habits of thought. They 
had been Virginian, Carolinian, 
Georgian: in the future they were to 
be American. There was to be no 
bitterness toward the old and con- 
quering enemies, there was to be no 
nursing of ancient grudge and harsh ~ 
vindictiveness. What the weight ot 
his influence was through the whole 
South is excellently shown by the 
naive remark of one of his young ad- 
mirers: ‘“‘We rezarded him with the 
greatest veneration. We had heard 
of God, but here was General Lee."’ 

And every ounce of that influence 
was exerted for good, to make a bet- 
er, broader country, one more en- 
during and more worthy to endure. 

To a lady who dropped some slur- 
ring remark about the North he an- 
swered: “Madam, we form one 
country now. Abandon all these lo- 
cal animosities and make your sons 
Americans.” Lee was a great spl- 
dier and his doings as such may well 
he studied by future generations of 
military men. But he was above all 
a great man, and the way in which 
he turned defeat into the noblest of 
victories, by quiet patience and inex- 
haustible devotion to duty, makes 
him an undying example to the 
young men of North and South both. 

A sophomore in Washington Col- 
lege was summoned to the Presi- 
dent's office and gently admonished 
that only perseverance afd industry 
would prevent the failure that would 
inevitably come to him through. col- 
lege and through life. Ss 

“But, General, you falled,’’ re- 
marked the sophomore, with the in- 
conceivable ineptitude of sophomores. 

“TI hope that you may be more for- 
tunate than I,"' was the tranguil 
~answer. 

For tragic sixnificance—and sub- 
Umity--can you beat that? 
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THE LAST LAP TO LHASA 


VI -—Near Death in an Icy Tibetan River and Almost Discovered for an Interloping Foreignér 


The Potala, the Grand Lama’s Palace, Seen Over the ‘Roofs of: Lhasa. 


By WILLIAM MONTGOMERY | much dead weight for another mile, 
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E started early the next 
. morning (Feb. 7) on the 
last lap of our journey. 


For the next three days 
lay almost 
along the south bank of the fa- 


cur route immediately 
mous Brahmaputra River. This 
rises-in the extreme west of Tibet, 
just north of the Himalayas, 
and flows for many hundreds of 
miles through the heart of the coun- 
try in’an almost due east direction, 
keeping parallel with the line of 
Himalayan peaks, before suddenly 
turning to the south and descending 
through a gap in the mountains into 
India, where it subsequently em- 
bouches in the Bay of Bengal, not 
far from Calcutta. Where we joined 
it the river bed is two or three miles 
wide, but in dry weather the river 
itself ¢onsists of a number of nar- 
row streams which twist to and fro 
over. it. 

I was now in completely unknown 
country, “unmapped even by the na- 
tive spies who were sent out during 
the last century by the Indian Gov- 
ernment to make secret surveys of 
Tibet. Consequently, I made a great 
point of noticing as many geograph- 
ical details as possible. Owing to my 
disguise, a regular survey was out of 
the question; -but each night after 
my fellow-travelers in the resthouse 
were asleep I got up and by moon- 
light compiled from Memory as 
mafty sketches as possible of the 
country through which we had 
passed during the day, 

The first day was marked by the 
death of the mule which had strained 
its leg several days previously. In 
Shigatse it seemed to be much bet- 
ter, and its collapse came very un- 
expectedly. We had already lost 
three out of the six animals with 
which we started, and were still sev- 
eral Gays away from Lhasa. This 


we gave it up as a bad job and 
abandoned him by the roadside, once 
more adding another load—that 
which he had been carrying—to our 
own. Under these circumstances 
even Satan was forced to walk in 
order that his pony might carry a 
portion of our burden, but he was 
careful to point out that it would be 
inadvisable for him to bear any load 
himself, as such a course would be 
entirely out of keeping with the réle 
it was necessary for him to play. 

That night we halted in Petang. 
The denizens of this village were for 
the most part the surliest people I 
ever met in Tibet, but the landlady 
of our resthouse, a portly married 
woman of 40, seemed to be greatly 
Pleased by my appearance, so that 
in addition to playing the part of 
servant I had to act Joseph to Poti- 
phar’s wife.. The general filthiness 
of Tibetan wgmen made it more than 
easy to resist all moral temptation. 
Incidentally, it may be added,” that, 
unlike many primitive peoples, the 
Tibetans have a very low standard 
of morals. The laity are particularly 
promiscuous in their sex relation- 
ships, though the monks of-the or-} 
thodox yellow-hat sect of Tibét are 
"forted to lead a: life of at least 
ostensible Celibacy. Many points in 
the present. dress and toilet of the 
women are the results of past regu- 
lations enacted with the idea of 
rendering the female sex less attrac- 
tive.+to the priestly community. 
Among these is the custom of smear- 
ing cutch (a vegetable dye). over the 
face, giving it a horrible purplish 
red appearance, 

The next day’s march (Feb. 8) 
took us to the village of Trangka. 
On the way we were much troubled 
by the heat. The Brahmaputra Riv- 
er Valley is the warmest part of 


bitterly cold, but at midday the 
direct rays of the sun made it hotter 
even than India. It was impossible 
to touch any exposed object with the 
naked hand so scorching did it be- 
come. Of course it wag only those 
spots directly exposed tothe sun 
where this great heat prevailed. In 
sheltered and shady places the cold 
was almost as great as at night time. 





This great difference in temperature 


Tibet. The nights continued to De’ 





at the same time and place, accord- 
ing to whether one was in or out of 
the direct sunshine, was one of the 
most extraordinary things I experi- 
enced in Tibet. 

We found Trangka full of mendi- 
cant minstrels who -swarmed into 
our courtyard and insisted on sing- 
ing until we consented to pay them 
to keep silent. Later in the evening 
Satan made his attempt at black- 
mail. He saw how keen I was on 
getting to Lhasa and thought I 
would pay any price to avoid failure. 
Consequently he demanded a thou- 
sand rupees under threat of inform- 
ing the local authorities who I was. 
My first instinct was to knock him 
down, but I Mhew that this would do 
no good and so I was forced to make 
a compromise. I promised him 200 
rupees in the event of our getting 
to Lhasa, a sum less than I showld 
have given him ip any case had 
he worked satisfactorily. At the 
same time I demanded from him a 
letter repeating his outrageous offer. 
Naively enough he gave me this, 
whereupon I informed him that he 
was now in my power and that if we 
were turned away or sent back 
‘from Lhasa as the result of any 
action of his I could have him 
thrown into prison in India on the 
charge of blackmail. 

The next day (Feb. 9) brought us 
to the village of Tangtru. Half way 
to this village we had to pass under 
a large monastery. One of the 
monks stopped and questioned us, 
for our Sik costume had 
aroused his suspicions, but Satan 
who, to do him justice; was an ac- 
complished actor, was quite able to 
answer the monk's queries to his 
satisfaction—or, rather, to my own. 

Our march took us right down to 
the river and I saw in ite clear 
depths:‘an incredible number of fish, 
some of them of gigantic size, while 
on its banks were countless ducks 
and cranes. Their number was due 
to the Tibetan scruple against fish- 
ing and shooting. This scruple is 
‘based on réligious dislike of destroy- 
ing life. Inconsistently, there is no 
prohibition of the killing of domestic 
animals and the Tibetans are prob- 
ably the greatest meat eaters in the 
world. 

Occasional boats run between Shi- 





gatse and Tangtru. Beyond this 


point the river narrows down to at 


single rapid stream, so that below 
Tangtru for another sixty miles 
navigation is no longer possible: In 
any case the Tibetans are very prim- 
itive in the construction and naviga- 
tion of their boats.. Their craft are 
made of leather, are square in shape, 
and are as clumsy as the ancient 
British coracle. On the lakes even 
these boats are unknown. ‘In Tibet 
several temples and villages are to 
be found on islands in the midst of 
lakes, and owing to the lack of boats 
communication can only be had with 
the shore for a short time during the 
Winter, when the water freezes and 
the people are able to walk to and 
fro on the ice: 

The next day (Feb. 10) we reached 
a point where the Rong River runs 
into the Brahmaputra. Beyond this 
point it was impossible to continue 
alongéhe banks of the main stream. 
Hitherto there had been mountain 
ranges flanking the river valley on 
either side, but these had been three 
or four miles away from’ the river 
bed except for an occasional long 
arm which stretched across the 
plain down to the water. Beyond 
the junction of the two rivers, how=> 


ever, the mountains closed down on/|- 


either side of the water and formed 
a@ narrow gorge with perpendicular 
eliffe through which, with many 
rapids, the river rushed on in its 
course. 

Though Lhasa lies north of the 


Brahmaputra, we had now to make |i’ 
a long detour to. the southeast, fol- | 


lowing the Rong River up to its 
source, Lake Yamdro (VYulgo: Yem- 
dok). From here we could return 
to the eer tha and crossing it 
proceed to Lhasa. 

That night we halted at the foot 
of the magnificent Dzong or Castle 
of Ringpo, situated a few miles up 
the Rong Valley. In the resthouse 
there we found a small party of 
Tibetans traveling to Yase, near the 
great lake, and we agreed to go. with 
‘them as far as that point. We had 
learned that traveling with mative 
was very useful, more: particularly 
as we continued to follow the Tibetan 
custom of starting each day between 
2 and 8 o’clock in the morning while 
it Was still dark. When we were 


re 








In the previous ‘prtighin of- this series Dr. McGovern has déscribed the strategy of his ap- 
proach to the jealously guarded frontier of Tibet—How he dodged the border outposis, fought he 
way through the snow-blocked passes of the high Himalayas, and in disguise as the meanest of his 

_ Own servants got as far as the first holy city of —— 











alone’we fourid it'ééity to go astray. * 
during the eagly hours before syfi- 
rise, and, in fact, had already done— 
80° twice since leaving Shigatse, as 
ho one knew the country and no. 
maps were ayailabie. 

The next day (Feb. 11) our enlarged - 
a a gh erie 


En route we came to place wheré_ 
a side road branched off to Gyangtse, 
then only some two days’ Bins 8 
away, Thtee months previously 1 
had beén living in ‘comparative comic 
fort in that city, and_so I could not. 
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RUSHED OFF THEIR GAME 


International Polo’s Object Lesson in American Winning Tactics 
in Sport—Speed, Intensity, Team Work 


By H. 1. BROCK 


TILL the man on hursebdéck 
sits upon an eminence, even 
in a motor-riven age. His is 
a higher visibility than the 
average. And a game played 

on horseback possesses spectacular 
advantages. Looking at it, even the 
dull eye of the uninitiate may not 
miss things that otherwise might 
escape all but the instructed. 

Out on the green fields of the 
Meadow Brook Club on Long Island, 
as the long Autumn shadows begin 


play 
didn’t miss, it was puzzling to figure 
out why so often unaccountably 
they did miss, till it dawned on 
your dullness that the accomplished 
visitors from oversea were * being 
rushed off their game -speeded up 
beyond their effective hitting range. 

Trained observers of sport on the 
ground noted that the pace our men 
set war a killing one—that the 
Americans’ mounts were suffering 
from the strain. In one game (the 


Mo 





to lie across the sunlit sward, they 
have been playing polo—a gaine in- 
vented by the Persians and brought 
to Europe by Englishmen from 
India. Essentially it is hockey, 
played with long-handled mallets 
from the saddle. Elementally it 
combines the excitement of a foot- 
ball match and a steeplechase. The 
outdoor tting also combines the 
characteristics of the two. But the 

“wide green spaces, the remoteness 
from town, the snatches of band mu- 
sic between the periods are rather in 
the spirit of the races. 





Vole ix a game comparatively new 


in America, where horses have been 
plentifully and usefully employed 
and familiarly set astride of ever 
since the virgin forests began to be 
cleared away. Quaintly (and char- 
acteristically) this game of mounted 
men arrives at considerable vogue 
among us only when the horse has 
b an creature 
to the everyday American. Our 
army takes it up seriously only af- 
ter the airman has outmoded the 
cavalryman and relegated that ro- 
mantic figure to a doubtful useful- 
ness in the fighting forces. 

On the other hand, it is a game 
which England and the British Army 
in particular have made peculiarly 
their own. 

Yet four players from our army 
(what Congress has pitifully left of 
it)—four players with only local 
reputation, and some of them hardly 
that—defeat in very handsome 
fashion four players from the Brit- 
ish Army, all of international rating 
in the Blue Book of Polo. And 
our people’ do this thing by out- 
playing the Britishers. They out- 
ride them. They hit the ball with 
more frequency and with a more 
deadly accuracy of aim. They show 
better team work. 

Thix notwithstanding that the lot 
of them are comparatively new to a 
very difficult game and. one very 
dangerous to the inexpert. They do 
not necessarily play better polo than 
the Britix-h. _Rather they play a dif- 
ferent polo. They have learned the 
game intensively. They play it in- 
tensively. 

And there you have the key to 
their winning. Playing intensively, 
they set a pace at which, trained in- 
tensively, they can still hit the bail 
and send it cleverly to the rext man 
or drive it fairly between the goal 
posts. Hut the Britishers at that 
pace are apt to miss the ball and, 
if they hit it, lamentably likely to 
send it wide of proper placement. 

Watching the army match, it was 
casy tuo see how often the Britishers 
missed. Seeing the British officers 
sible so superbly—-as they did-—and 


ai a 
omed 





d of the series) the pace had 
by the middle of the contes: so far 
done for the ponies that they were 
not equal to carrying on for the rest 
of it. The less hurried British won 
in consequence. 

In the last game the Americans 
took care of that. They screwed up 
the intensity to a still higher pitch 
and piled up such a lead io the first 
few periods that the Britishers’ 
chance of overtaking the score was 
practically nil. Victory for the 
Americans was assured. 

That was strategy. That was effi- 
ciency. That was winning tactics. 


magnificently when they; 


of riding off and not of knocking 
off. It remains that Hitchcock's 
team did in fact win. But men who 
have played against him say that 
Hitchcock’s opposite — Hopping — 
sometimes also rides recklessly. 

Such things happen incidentally to 
the speeding up. They are more 
likely to happen when the teamwork 
isn’t geared to the speed—as it per- 
fectly was with the American Army 
four. The American Army mastered 
the trick of intensive training as « 
part of the preliminary of the war. 
And teamwork is the army's par- 
ticular intense business. 

But the army's specialty aside, in- 
tensity and the corollary speeding up 
constitute apparently the inseparable 
and essential characteristic of Amer- 
ican sports, sports the ultimate in- 
tensity of which tends to trunsform 
the sportsman into the professional. 
Our national sport, baseball, has al- 
ready become a sport wholly profes- 
sional at the top, however it may be 
originally rooted in scrub nines on 
the village green, the back pasture 
or the, vacant city lot. College foot- 





One might argue that it was bad for 


One Stroke From the Goal. 


. 


the ponies and, therefore, in the 
long run, bad for a game dependent 
upon the ponies’ tip-top form. But 
the American, playing to win, 
spares neither man nor horse. Both 
can he replaced. But a‘ lost game 
is lost. ‘ 

In the famous international cup 
match just before the war the series 
was won over the British stars 
chiefly by. Devereux Milburn. Mil- 
burn is a big man. He killed one 
horse outright and crippled one or 
more others of his superb string of 
mounts. But he did the job. The 
very best British polo players were 
beaten at a game which Britons till 
then had counted especia!ly their 
own. 

Pure intensity did it. In this case 
the other characteristic element of 
American efficiency in sport—team 
work—was notably absent. The ac- 
customed and co-ordinated American 
Meadow Brook four had been shot 
to pieces by loss of one man and 
lack of condition in another. Mil- 
burn, single-handed, literally rode 
that famous British four off the 
field. It was a way to win, the 
only way left open. The American 
took it. 


ham young Thomas Hitchcock for 
Meadow Brook rode to a head-on 
{collision and a nasty tumble for his 
{opposite and himself. That sort of 
ithing agzain—even if it turns out 
{winning pelo—-is not, it may be fairly 
| objected, good polo. At least. it is 
not good for the game, which is a 
{game of riding and not of falling off. 





So in a recent game with Hurling-.| 


ball was rapidly becoming profes- 


sional when alarmed faculties and | #nd gains nothing for the race of |! their 
loving alumni joined hands to clean | 


things up. Rowing had reached a 
point requiring such devotion of the 


All on the Ball. 


t | tennis is the world’s tefinis 
horses. I’ractically we have in this; The gentler game is gone to Soiu 
country, where the horse now counts | croquet. 


for so little, reduced racing from an{ Even golf, un outdvor uvocation of 


college oarsman to his training that |°@uestrian sport to a gambling ma-/| middle aged Scots, has been so far 


ne was oarsman first and whatever 


" came to be sailed by speed machines 


Ne! 


© " 
else he might happen to be a long} of tennix. A fine, active, agile em- 00d temper, unmarred by rage or 


s 


way afterward. Of rowing, by the 


well as in America. 


the universal betting on it, is a 
serious business allied ‘with stock 
raising and the proper maintenance 


with us long got past that stage. It 
has been speeded up, not to improve 
the breed of horses but to win fat 


immature specialization in 
velocity wins the gamblers the race 





chine. 
petits chevaux, the littie horses, that 
the French use. On that ground | 
our reformers have tried to outlaw! 
the track and the turf—with the in- ; 
complete success not unusual in! 
their ardent undertakings toward | 
outlawry of the people’s pastimes. H 

Whether or not racing still counts 
as a sport, it retains the form of 
sport and it conforms to the Ameri- 
ean type in the sporting pace it sets 
for its tracks. It resembles our base- 
ball in another respect. It is pri- 
vately owned and operated for profit. 
And the owners are not necessarily 
sportsmen. 

The perfect type of the American 
tendency, however, was reached in 
our yachts for the America’s Cup— 
the cup that used to be so regularly 
and cheerfully contended for by that 
eminent Irish tea-merchant, Sir 
Thomas Lipton. These yachts re- 
duced a classic race of windjammers 
to a nautical paradox. For the race 


that could not weather half a gale 
or stand’ a degent sea—speed ma- 
chines built to win once and be 
scrapped. That for supposedly sea- 
going boats represents as literally as 
possible “anything to win.”’ 





It is.as purely that as.les! intensified by 


us that our cham- 
pions, beginuing with Ouimet have 
been mostly boys--Chick Evans and 
the recent beardiess arrival from At- 
lanta, to cite only two of the other 
champions. Fortunately golf is se- 
lectively . competitive. There are 
speeds for all ages and tempera- 


; ments, and offices of dignity, from 


President to clerk. But even in golf 
the standard is set at the top and 
the gauge keeps moving up. Bogey 
for the course must be calculated 
upon reasonable expectations and 
reasonable expectations are based 
upon past performances—-tending 
every day to get better and better 
as the average man becomes a golfer 
and the average golfer refuses to 
stay average. 

When, the other day, Mr. Demp- 
sey, at such lavish public expense, 
defeated Sefior Firpo there was an- 
other illustration. Mr. Dempsey ex- 
emplifies in his ancient profession of 
fisticuffs intensity and team work 
admirably directed to efficiency, to 
winning. Mr. Dempsey’s wits ap- 
plied Mr. Dempsey’s well-organized 
and intensively trained muscles to 
reducing the Argentine gentleman to 
helplessness. Sefior Firpo was in- 
capable of equal intensity of applica- 


Take the antic and admirable gainej| tion with either brain or muscle. 
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| Ployment for eye and foot and hand 


way, this was true in England as‘ and supple back, a game of grace 


}and power and skill, yet not utter- 


Racing, which in England, for al: | ly beyond the endurance of scholars, | 


‘of women--even of English curates 
‘and American <tudents of theology. 
Then came the California speed 


| toward the Setting Sun. They made 
‘out of a greensward pastime a game 
}so fast and furious that only wiry 


purses with overtrained colts whose | youth trained to the nines or Molla 
high | Kjursted Mallory 


can stand the 
| present grilling pace of it. Already 


Therefore he was unable to make 
superior brute strength tell. against 
his adversary. But Mr. Dempsey 
had been able to apply another sort 
of intensity to that handsome 
Frenchman, M. Carpentier—who had 
speed and skill to match Mr. Demp- 
sey’s own. Machine & battre is Mr. 
Dempsey—a fighting machine, if not 
a@ man of war. 

And every .American sportsman of 
the first rank in his particular ath- 
letical specialty is hi a jouer 
—playing machine. Or, rather, win- 
ning machine.. It is not proper to 
call such an one machine for sport, 
since the efficiency it develops is 
not toward extracting the utmost of 
sport out of the game. Rather we 
have a complete contrivance for re- 
ducing defeat to a mechanical im- 
possibjlity. ‘ 

So far, perhaps, the American 
seems less a sportsman than his 
English rival, who sets up his sport 
for the sport’s sake, formalizes it, 
surrounds it with etiquette and 
ritual—exalts it almost into a re- 
ligion. Yet these human winning 
machines of ours, when they do 
happen not to win (as the best of 
sportsmen or of winning machines 
May not sometimes) display notori- 
ously the best grace of sportsmen— 





| rancor. 

: Come to think of it, a machine 
| can’t show temper or indulge the 
angry passion of disappointment. 
And the more complete the trans- 
; formation of the imperfect -game- 
| playing mortal into the perfect win- 


of the gentry’s hunting stables, has; demons from thefr concrete courts! ning machine the more inevitably 


Mere persona! feelings are elimi- 
nated. Which may be why our 
“sportsmanship” has seemed some- 
times to rise superior to the ‘‘sports- 
manship"” of the British. Fee 


( Continuta on Page 4) 





From 
William McKinley to 
Calvin Coolidge 


By SAMUEL T. WILLIAMSON 
N an alcove of the office of the 


Secretary to the President sits - 


Charies Hard, White House ap- 

pointment clerk, late of Ports. 

mouth, Ohio. He is a model ot 
patience, but his patience is as much 
a necessity as a virtue, for it is 
among his duties to interview cranks 
«and to read their letters. 

Few men have a greater writing 
or speaking acquaintance with the 
spur-track mind. Under the same 
roof, in the letter files of the Execu- 
tive Office, is material sufficient for 
a complete directory of the cranks 
of the country. A crank would not 
be a crank if he did not write letters, 
and sooner or later at least one of 
his communications is addressed to 
the President of the United States— 
that is, to the Président or to his 
wife, because a goodly proportion of 
cranks simply must write to the first 
lady Of the land to tell her what a 
scoundrel her husband is or how he 
is neglecting the duties of his office 
for frivolity. Therefore: 

“If I were President of the United 
States,’’ said this successor to Job, 
“I never would indulge in any 
public form of recreation. No 
camera, either motion picture or 
still, would ever snap me in plus 
four golf knickerbockers. No news- 
Paper would have a chance to pub- 
lish my score. Golf may be a pop- 
ular game, but the farmers aren't 
playing it yet, so I’d never give them 
an opportunity to be told of the 
afternoons I spent upon the golf 
course, no matter how late I worked 
at night. 

“The only outdoor activity in 
which I would engage, in addition 
to walking, would be chopping wood 
or gardening. . I would be photo- 
graphed frequently spading my gar- 
den, and that would be all. 

‘“*The American people want a man 
in the White House who gets up 
with the sun and labors long hours 
in his office before breckfast. Then 
he must remain at his desk until 
dinner time and in his study until 
some time after midnight. He must 
never make a mistake. He must 
keep in perfect health, but he must 
never take a vacation, and he must 
never, never take any time off for 
recreation.’’ 

Without prying too impertinently 
into all of his daily twenty-four 
hours, it seems that of the last six 
Presidents of the United States the 
Hon. Calvin Coolidge comes the 
nearest to filling these exacting re- 
quirements. Unless they can find 
something sinful in walking, the vo’- 
untary censors of Presidential relax- 
ations must develop other obsessions 
if the White House mail is to remain 
normal, for neither the searchlights 
of , photography nor the vacuum 
cleaning of news gathering have un- 
covered any. habitual forms of out- 
door sports in which the thirtieth 
President has indulged. A _ photo- 
graph of Mr. Coolidge standing over 
a golf ball would bring a higher 
market price than a Lincoln auto- 
graph. 

As for the agricultural activities 
recommended by Mr. Hard, Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s interests have been 
extremely practical and leaning io 
the professional rather than the 
amateur side. Some photographs 
were taken of him three years ago 
that for: realistic detail are equaled 
only by some recent camera studies 
of Senator-elect Magnus Johnson 
upon his Minnesota acres. In one 
print Mr. Coolidge -was shown, 
dressed in his grandfather’s denim 
smock* and cewhide boots, driving 
“a mowing machine through his 
father’s hay field at Plymouth, Vt. 
Another shows him splitting stove 
wood, and in a third he is seated on 
a stool at the delivery end of a 
white-faced cow. 

In other photographic poses Presi- 
fent Coolidge has permitted some 
backsliding from the regimen for lib- 
erating a Chief Executive from much 
unnecessary criticism. He allowed 
himself to be photographed once 
astride a horse. Yet he escaped the 
censors, for he wore, not “ice 
ceream’’ breeches, long-skirted coat 
and varnished riding boots, but what 
clothing advertisements describe as 
« “gent’s three-piece business suit.’ 
The. photograph showed what a 
power . the re is in framing 
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public opinion. Published as it was 
throughout the country, people re- 
ceived from it the idea that their 
new President's daily dozen is a 
swift canter around the Potomac 
Park Speedway. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Coolidge has not been cn 
the back of a horse since, and his 
only visits to the White House 
stables have been for photographic 
purposes, when camera men, way~- 
laying him on his early morning 
walks, persuaded him to pass 
through the ‘‘Foggy Bottom"’ sec- 
tion of Washington, where the 
Presidential mounts are stabled. 


Too much emphasis cannot be 
laid upon the photograph’s effect 
upon the popularity of men in 
public life. Many person 
whose names are household wo 
,are more concerned with their ap- 
pearance before a camera than 
with their words over a reporter's 
pencil: words once uttered can he 
officially denied or repudiated, 
while a photograph remains mute, 
irrefutable evidence of some care- 
less attitude or momentarily em- 
barrassing situation. The part 
that the camera plays in connec- 
tion with the recreations of Presi- 
dents is not underestimated by 
their subjects, as the late Presi- 
dent Harding once demonstrated. 

Just after his election, Mr. Hard- 
ing proposed a Winter visit to 
Florida. 


'“But, Senator,’’ objected one of 
his political friends, ‘‘millions of 
people are out of work this Win- 
ter. They are freezing to death in 
Toledo and there are bread lines. in 
Youngstown. What will people 
say when they see movies of their 
next President, clad in white flan- 
nels, walking over a golf course 
or baskin in Florida sunshine?’’ 

“You're right,”” Mr. Harding 
agreed. “Photographers must not 
be permitted on the trip.”’ 

The camera having been called a 
Har in the case of Mr. Coolidge’s re- 
puted morning horseback rides, how 
does the new President keep in con- 
dition to'resist the strain from the 
routine which hastened the death of 
his predecessor? 

He gets up early.and walks. By 
§:30 almost every morning he is out 
of the White House grounds. The 
first few mornings a Secret Service 
man was his sole companion. Then 
photographers bought alarm clocks. 
Now, with the President occasion- 
ally inviting some one with whom he 
wishes to confer, the Coolidge morn- 
ing walks have acquired the informal 
significance of a Lloyd George break- 
fast and a Roorevelt shaving hour. 

Although these walking confer- 
ences may lighten the burden of en- 
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“On the White House lawn.” 


gagements at the Executive Offices 
later in the day, not all of the P’resi- | 
dent’s early morning companions are 
expected. A number of individuals 
in Washington who failed by regular 
means to caich thc Presidential ear 
have abandoned the hapits of a life- 
time for a before-breakfast consti- 
tutiona) in the hope. of running into 
the President. Only a few days ago 
one of these unsought companions 
was a Middle Western Senator, an 
undismayed patronage seeker, who 
accosted the President on the street 
and urged the appointment of one of 
his constituentg who already had 
been denied one public office on the 
grounds of unfitness. Mr. Coolidge 
is reported to be annoyed by such 
stalking and is said to be considering 
abandoning his early morning walks 
or confinjng them in self-defense to 
the White House grounds. All of 
which is another way of saying if 
the cranks don't get you tne job 
hunters must. 

Five feet ten inches tall and weigh- 
ing about 150 pounds. President 
Coolidge has an ‘enduring and wiry 
physique that comes to him by in- 
heritance and environment. Most of 
his forefathers reached patriarchal 
age. It is a Spartan life where he 
comes from in those Vermont hills, 
where the mercury falls into the 
thermometer’s bulb on some Winter 
mornings and occasionally dances 
about in the %s in Summertime. 
Those who survive it should with- 
stand uncomplainingly any climate. 
Medical examiners for insurance 
companies say that up to the age of 
35 a thin man sucdumbs more easily 
to disease than a stout man, but that 
after this age the situation is re- 
versed, and the slight, spare man is 
a better risk. In physique, then, 
the new President is probably capa- 
ble of greater endurance than Presi- 
dent Harding, who, although only an 
inch taller, weighed sixty-five 
pounds more, and his pastimes are 
so difficult to separate from what 
other people look upon as work that 
it is a safe prediction that Mr. Cool- 
idge will take his exercise as a duty 
and not as recreation, because of 
compelling “‘ought’’ rather than at- 
tractive “‘like.’’ 

By depending upon walking for his 
outdoor exercise, President Cool- 
idge’s constitutionals resemble Mc- 
Kinley’s more closely than any re- 
cent President's. The McKinley Ad- 
ministration marked the beginning of 
the age of universal outdoor sports. 
The development of.the “shfety” bi- 
cycle from the perilous high-wheel 





variety of high visibility brought | 


both men and women out of doors, 
and by first encouraging the use of 


ithe short skirt the bicycle probably 


did more to project women into ath- 
letic sports than any other one thing. 
Tennis then was about as effeminate 
as embroidery, while upon what few 
courses there were in this country 
golf could not be played without a 
red flannel coat and a red cap with 
green vizor. None of these pastimes 
had achieved such a dignity that a 
President could indulge in them 
without bringing upon him the ridi- 
cule the French cast at Aristide 
Briand after Lloyd George tried to 
teach him golf. Consequently, Mc- 
Kinley’s only exercise was walking 
and riding. Much of his spare time 
was spent with his invalid wife. His 
devotion to her was touching and 
genuine, but there are also stories of 
its theatric side. 

“People compare me with McKin- 
ley,"’ said President Harding in one 
of ‘his self-revealing moods just be- 
fore his election. ‘They say that I 
have his simplicity of character. As 
a matter of fact, there was a pose 
and love of the dramatic to McKinley 
that few people realized. 

“Every one knows stories of his 
pleasing little attentions to his wife. 
Now, when he was Governor of Ohio, 
Mr. McKinley brought his wife with 
him to Columbus. .They occupied 
rooms on the second floor of the old 
Neil House, just ,across the street 
from the State Capitol. Every morn- 
ing at 9 o'clock Governor McKinley 
left his hotel, and, reaching the curb, 
he turned and raised his hat toward 
one of the windows of his apartment. 
A handkerchief fluttered between the 
curtains. Across the street and in 
the State House grounds: McKinley 
turned again and bowed; again the 
handkerchief answered him. The 
same little observance took place just 
before the Governor disappeared 
through the State House door. 

‘*This was a daily ritual with Mc- 
Kinley, but some observant persons 
noticed that this pleasing little ex- 
change of salutations occurred even 
on days when Mrs. McKinley was 
known to be in her home at Canton 
and none but a maid could have been 
in the apartment.’’ 

President McKinley’s horseback 
riding “was not frequent or vigorous, 
and it was a hold-over from Civil 
War days, when he was a field of- 
ficer. The inmates of the White 
House stables received their greatest 
punishment during the Roosevelt and 
Taft Administrations. The Roose- 
velt. mounts had to be more than 
just horses. Fortunately for them 













the fourth dimension had not been 
computed then, or the strenuous 
President would have put them 


through it. As it was, a horse under 


President Roosevelt and on the un- 
even trails he liked to find had to 
have the sure footing of a Rocky 
Mountain sheep, and for gving over 
hurdles the wings of Beilerophon’s 
steed. As for President Taft, it will 
be remembered that fifteen years ago 
he forced, scale indicators to more 
astonishing figures than now, and 
some of his friends with mock con- 
cern begged him not to trust his bulk 
to any but a reinforced mount, 
Woodrow Wilson, in the carly 
months of his Administration, occa- 
sionally ventured forth on horseback, 
but he was not a familiar figure on 
Washington’s bridle paths. President 


Harding was like President Coolidge - 


in _being’ more photographed on 
horseback than a regular rider. He 
climbed into the saddle for the first 
time for forty years when upon a 
camping trip in the Maryland hills 
in 1921 with Henry Ford, Thomas A. 
Edison and Henry Firestone. This. 
prompted Mr. Firestone to present 
him with Harbel, a blooded mount, 
but after half a dozen rides along 
the Speedway President Harding’s 
feet were not in stirrups until a 
month before he died, when, in Zioa 
National Park, he donned chaps and 
bandana and’, his first experi- 
ence with a Western bronco. 

In addition to a stableful of horses 
loaned by the Quartermaster Corps, 
other perquisites of outdoor life that 
go with the Presidency are a fleet of 
automobiles, a tennis court, a yacht 
and an ex-officio honorary mem- 
bership in virtually every 
club in the vicinity of Washington. 
It remained for President Roosevelt, 
however, to turn the White House 
into a glorified gymnasium and the 
environs of Washington into an ex- 
ecutive athletic field. It is as true 
as it is trite that no occupant of the 
White House showed more mental or 


physical versatility than Theodore 


Roosevelt. As a young man he had 
reached the Western plains before 
buffalo were exterminated; when 
President he visited lonely sections 
of Louisiana, Oklahoma, Colorado 
and the Rockies to hunt wolves, 


grizzlies and mountain lions, and_ 


when his term was ended he brought 

down lions and eiephants in Africa. 
He conducted personal ft 

tion into the comparative merits 

wrestling and jiu-jitsu, having 

struggles with a hired Japanese in- 

structor. He broke @ rib os two 


( Continued on Page 12) . 
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THE CRUISE OF THE PENNACOOK 


Two Elderly Gentlemen Go to 


Sea-i in-a Boat 


fA HE crew told the Captain he 
would arrrive in New Bedford 

On Friday morning, and by 10 
o'clock he was at the Yacht 

Ciub in Padanaram. The 
fhitiate know that Padanaram is 
/ within ‘the ‘spiritual if not the politi- 
-cak confines of New Bedford, that 
shaterially speaking there isn’t any 
: Place, its rightful name being 
‘Dartmouth, but that many 
$.ag0 a man named Laban set- 

ed Gere there with his wives and 

S and daughters and flocks and 
as,.so that it must be Padanaram 
Wf.it isn’t. For is it not writ- 

“4 ta thie’ Book of Génesis that 
*WaaRC told Jacob to arise and go to 


3 ship 1 Pennacook was tug- 
py at her anchor as the 


almost any weather; but 
wind ang a heavy sea she 


ee bee tem and strikes the 
fon ad with * ‘violence, such in- 
and 


nce, that it seem 

s were reSolyed to calm the 

i waters by pounding them 
favorable wind and 

6 ed eu known to go as 
in an hour, but 


gata 


¢ 


o low to stand up 
abundant in all horizontal 
and back of the cabin 
om either side of the centre- 
‘e comfortable seats which in 
» ight bunks at night. Ven- 
is well provided for in calm 
DMreather, and the Captain has had 
-five years’ experience in de- 
Saeed the exact, proper place for 
hing aboard, and how to insist 

at, gate age, @verty article shall be 


+ 
Me 
ge} 


ihe 


Ee 


and féeturned to its hook or 
This makes for order and 

less. 
eet Captalm and crew are of the! 
grandfather age, and the for- 
- faer, is & citizen-as well 
a8 a man 6f achievement, is several 
“tin a ther. 
in = ue pmind than th: ee 


aa in all his, tastes and quali- 

> Hid mina, like his ‘behavior, is 

| and if his 

t of thinking 

d be adjusted to the public mind, 

n ‘this present generation would 
ih; prwey enter into.a golden age. 


The crew, less | 


This system, nevértheless, would 
bother the crew, because he lacks the 
Captain's control over his mind and 
disposition. : 

On reaching the Pennacook, the 
anchor was soon hoisted and they 
were under way for Wood's Hole un- 
der..a pleasant old gentleman's 
breeze. On reaching the passage, al- 
though they had the tide with them, 
a thick fog settled down, so that even 
buoys six feet away could hardly be 
sten. But the Captain, who had been 
standing forward, ran aft, grasped 
the wheel, loosened the _ sheets, 
swore, found enough buoys to guide 
him, and as soon as they were safely 


i through the fog lifted. Here again 


we may observe the orderliness of the 
Captain’s mind. He swore, but he 
did so at the very time it helped him 
to find the buoys. He knows when to 
swear, and thus to demonstrate that 
profanity rightly exercised is in no 
sense a défect, but rather one of 
God's good gifts to man, whith 
Should be appreciated but neyer 


It was tate afternoon when they 
reached -Edgartown on "3 
Vineyard. Both felt that a good fish 
dinner would refresh them and, row- 
ing ashore (the Captain at the oars), 
they called at a fidh market. The 
dealer assured them he had just 


a piece of satmon as he had ever | 


hip }-received. Asked where.it came from 


obese in 
he is not 


‘ors somewhat aaa 


lence, yo dabbled 

\in Vaieiess, then. mn feohied to science, 
\‘pnakes ‘efforta at literature and lec- 
tutres occasionally > But he lacks defi- 


‘/ fitenéat, Hila, is defective 
“@id he fe-without mech nical ability. 


in_ getting into 
- ‘without upset- 
§ it that the Caitat has long 
“eines. ce to. s@a@ him ashore for 
water Or“supplies, He is useless at 
sane Jobs nhdut the ship, at furling 
‘ Seat BF ge oget but sta-" 
Boned at th she can steer a 
2@durse, #0 one e as e stays awake. 
pewhe att of wetness 


he said, Northern Alaska. “It was a 
handsome cut, but Captain and ¢rew 
conferred and reached the conclu- 
sion that, since they were on an: 
island and in the Atlantic, they 
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When the dishes were washed up. 
andthe day’s work all done, the! 
night-lights hung out and pipes | 
lighted and there was still some of ' 
that tonic left in the bottle, the 
crew asked the Captain to tell him 
something about John Marshall 
Tweet. The crew knew Tweet to be 
a good citizen, 
meetings called to bring about re- 
form of existing evils. He is also 
an active committeeman in associa- 


of necessity and mercy. His manner 
is both dignified and serious: In all 
respects he is doubtless an excellent 
man, but, somehow, the crew had 
never been able to get an idea. out 
of him. 

** I wish,’” he continued at the end 
of a number of disconnected sen- 
tences about. John Marshall Tweet, 
** that he would commit some -sih. 
I believe it would warm him up and 
make him human.”’ 

* it would do him gpod,’’ agreed 
the Captain. ‘‘ His trouble is that 
he always says the obvious thing— 
and then insists on it." That was. 


properly labeled. 
Next morning the Captain jumped 


HTTE 





always present at | 


tions for the encouragemént of deeds . 
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such bounty that they found them- 
selves’ re-formed about the girth 
when they left three days later. 

“* Why wouldn't it be a good plan,”’ 
‘asked the crew, ‘‘ to make A and 
|B f[of- their Nantucket friends] 
_Feally acquainted with each other? 
| Both Want to make the world better 
from different angles. It might have 
‘been @ delightful friendship.” The 
crew had caught the spirit of uplift 
'from his association and also from 
his complacent feeling of fullness. 

‘* It would be useless,’” replied the 
Captain. ‘ A wants to make people 
‘better by stimulating their imagina- 
tion, by taking them out of them- 
Selves, through romance and laugh- 
jter, while B wants to make them 
better by improved social conditions, 
education and legislation. They 
couldn’t even understand one an- 
other’s alphabcts.’’ So that was that. 

next port was Vineyard 

Haven, and here they essayed ex- 
periment with a floundér. The.prin- 
cipal. difference between a flounder 
land a sole is that a flounder is a 
| flounder and a sole is a sole. Cap- 





hance. 
, Bpective merits af the | es om have 
never been deter 
is not @ “sole; te Suck oucotoas ta 
But nobody seems to have 
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umpshous dish was proof that they 
were pioneers in this knowledge. 
The crew did not even demur to 
the Captain's assertion that it. was 
the sauce that did the trick, When 
the dishes were washed up and the 
ease. of the night was upon them 
the crew went above to test the air, 
and reported a slight chill in tt.. 
This was considered an abundant 
warrant to-open the remaining. bottle 
of their physician’s tonic prescrip- 
tion which, wheh mixed with a little 
but not too much water, was not 
even disagreeable to the taste. They 
sejoiced in the fact that they had 
made & Contribution to civilization 
by their invention of Flounder Su- 
préme. To raise a common fish: to 
such heights of gastronomic glory 
was @ greater service to the people 
than it fs to invade their liberties _ 
and to make them prim. Or to be 
a.Senator from Massachusetts. Or 
to Achieve greatness at the Bench or 
the Bar or within the laboratory. 
After all, is not cooking among the 
great arts, and did not this very © 
set a milestone of achieve- 
ment by its gift to the Western 


, World, where flounders are plenty, 


of this remarkable dish? .They 


W' agreed that it did. ‘Then the Captain 


got out his log and recorded ex- 
actlyhow he had fried fish, but 
when he called on the crew to re- 
cite directions for making the sauce, 
he could not remember how he had 


it. vv 
The following day they set out for 








By SIR A. MAURICE LOW 


Correspondent in Washington of The 
London Morning Post. 


OW that the Chief Justice of 
the United States has said 
that *‘ the administration of 
criminal law in the United 

States is a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion,”” one will not be accused of 
deing guilty of that easy condescen- 
sion of foreigners, of which Ameri- 
cans have so often complained, if the 
British and American administration 
of the law is contrasted, and J cau- 
tiously venture to point out to my 
American friends why in the whole 
of England and Wales in 1921 there 
were only sixty-three murders, while 
in the City of New York, in the same 
period, 260 men and women were 
slain. 

{n America laws are too common 
and law is too cheap. -To an Eng- 
lishman a law passed by Parliament 
is something to which sanctity is at- 
tached and to be respected, even if 
he complains of the folly of law- 
makers. But that is the privilege 
of the free-born Englishman. His 
right to criticise perhaps was guar- 
anteed by Magna Charta, I don't 
know; but, at any rate, it is his 
and no one can deny him the exer- 
cise of that inherent right. Grouse 
as much as he may, it never occurs 
to him to show his contempt for the 
law by deliberately breaking it. 

Laws are too common in America. 
There are too many of them. Ex- 
cluding the regular supply bills, the 
output of a session of Parliament is 
perhaps not more than a score of 
measures. I have not the precise 
figures at hand, but the number is 
very small. 
tweny thousand or more bills and 
resolutions introduced in Congress 
every two years, and then‘add the 
thousands of bills in the State Leg- 
islatures, not forgetting the tens of 
thousands of ordinances and rules 
and regulations, the product of the 
ingenuity of City Councils, Boards 
of Aldermen, Mayors, Commission- 
ers and city managers. Americans 
are enmeshed in laws from the cradle 
to the grave and wander through life 
in a maze of statutes. They are 
fortunate if they are born legally or 
die lawfully. As for living in the 
fear of the law, I am convinced no 
American attempta it. It would be 
a hopeless endeavor. 

Whenever anything becomes com- 
mon it. ceases to have value. Our 
annual increase of laws is so small 
and is attended with so much diffi- 
culty, that to Englishmen a law is 
not only something mysterious but 
‘he work of the expert. The aver- 
ige Englishman would no more glibly 
alk about drafting a law than he 

‘ould about performing a major sur- 
iteal operation. No member of the 
Rouse of Commons may as a right 
introduce a bill as members of the 
House of Representatives can. He 
must ask and secure permission; 
hence at its inception an English 
bill is taken seriously and must have 
merit behind it; but that does not 
stand in the way of. the enactment 
of legislation demanded by the coun- 
try. That is the duty of the Gov- 
ernment, and the Government must 
either satisfy public sentiment or is 
turned out. In England we have no 
bills introduced ‘* by request ’’ be- 
cause an influential or persistent 
constituent puts pressure upon an 
indifferent or timid Congressman, 
and we have no bills offered by 
‘members of Parliament to purchase 
a little cheap notoriety. In England 
the business of lAwmaking is a 
grave affair, and men do not take 
their responsibilities lightly. 

An English act is framed carefully 
and drafted by men trained in that 
aork. We do not pass an act about 
whose constitutionality there is 
question and leave it to the courts 
to decide whether it is a valid statute 
or so much waste paper. Of course 
there is the difference tn the con- 
stutional systems the two coun- 
tries. England, ha no written 
Constitution, whatever’is the latest 
enactment of Parliament is the last 
amendment to the Constitution, as 
a great English lawyer said; but 
even with that latitude opportunities 
are given for Parliament to do ua-) 
constitutional things, and the courts 
protect the rights and liberties of 
the subject against the encroachment 
of Parilament. And, of course, there 


iciaaced 


is the difference in temperament and 
the restraining influence of tradition 
and national custom. The English- 
man is opposed to slap-dash meth- 
ods. He likes to feel himself on 4 
solid foundation. When an act of 
Parliament leaves his hands he 
wants to be certain it is as sound 
and reliable a piece of work as the 
vessel that goes down the Clyde way 
is seaworthy and up to specifica- 
tions. 

In America you have not only 
made laws too common and thereby 
brought them into contempt, but you 
have cheapened the law’ and made 
it not the means by which justice 
is done,’ but turned it into a game 





by which the trickster, playing with- 


Compare that with the - 
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ENGLISH LAW AND AMERICAN ENACTMENTS 


A British View of Our Criminal Procedure Crippled by Laws So Multiplied That Law Itself Is Cheap 


said: ‘* The witness has testified they 
were drinking, but none of them 
were drunk; they had no spirits, 
only beer. Now, what difference 
does it make whether it was ale or 
beer? You may. go on.’’ 

I think this trivial incident in the 
day's work in an English court of 
law marks the difference between 
British and American judicial meth- 
ods, and the difference is fundamen- 
tal. In America the idea seems to 
be that the Judge is simply a ref- 
eree, who sits mute unless appealed 
to. In England we proceed on the 
theory that the Judge is an umpire, 
whose duty is not only to keep the 
ring and see that no foul blows are 
struck, but who must disqualify a 





player if he attempts to resort to 
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neys | said palpably the man was 
lying; of course he was, the attor- 
ney admitted; then why didn‘t the 
Judge stop him, I asked; oh, said 
the attorney lightly, that isn’t for the 
Judge to do, it’s for-the jury to 
determine the credibility of the 
witness. 

In criminal causes there is-not only 
perjury of the most flagrant .kind, 
of which the Judge takes no notice, 
but the code puts every obstacle in 
the way of the State securing a con- 
viction and gives every improper ad- 
vantage to the criminal to escane 
punishment. In England we have 
abandoned the medieval indictment 
with its absurd circumlocution and 
redundancy, and simply charge John 
Smith with having killed William 


“Not the means by which justice is done.” 


in the rules, wins. If this is too 
harsh a criticism — and after the 
denunciatiton of the Chief Justice 
nothing, it seems to me, can be too 
harsh—let me illustrate: 

In: London a few years ago I 
strolied into the law courts and by 


chance went into one of the criminal 


courte. A homicide case was on 
trial, and a woman, of the *char- 
woman class, was in the witness box. 
The prosecuting barrister asked her 
whether on the night of the homi- 
cide she was drunk, which she de- 
nied. He then asked her what she 
had been drinking. She said beer, 
whereupon he pounced upon her. At 
the Coroner’s inquest she had testi- 
fied to drinking ale, now what did 
she mean by saying she had heen 
drinking beer? 

At this stage the Judge inter- 
rupted. Turning to the witness, he 
asked her quietly whether she or any 
of the others in the room were 
drunk on that night, and she replied 


feigned tig er ee 3 
or beer. She said none 
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any trick that, in its application, 
violates the spirit if not the actual 
letter of the rules. 

In an American court the prose- 
cuting attorney would have made 
much of this aHeged discrepancy in 
the testimony of the witness, pos- 
sibly taken an exception and se- 
cured a new trial; at any rate, be- 
or the jury and convinced it 

Woman was a Mar, and there 
wade have been another miscarriage 
of justice. I am not unfamiliar with 


at a county fair. 
On one occasion I was waiting for 








Jones on a certain date, and leave 
it for the trial jury to determine 


‘whether he committed murder or 


acted in self-defense. In most of 
the States of. the American Union 
an indictment is frequently several 
pages of typewriting and involved 
English. 

The said John Smith is charged 
with having willfully and feloniously 
upon him, the said William Jones, 
with a pistol held in his right hand, 
of the value of five dollars, loaded 
with a bullet and powder, done there 
and then, and much more to the 
same meaningless effect; and in the 
form of different counts the. story 
is told five or six times over. I 
remember a man having been in- 
dicted forwemurder under the name of 
James P. Brown. A careless copyist 
in the District Attorney’s office 
struck the B key instead of the P, 
and Brown appeared in one count as 
James B. Brown. When he was ar- 
raigned his attorney moved to dis- 
miss the indictment on the ground 
of misnomer, the plea was sustained 
and the District Attorney had to 
begin the proceedings anew. 

I doubt if any English Judge would 
have entertained such a frivolous 
motion. He would have taken the 
common-sense view and said it made 
no difference whether the man was 


called James Ll’. or James B., as his 
identity was not challenged and hie 
rights were not impaired. Nor is it 
Possible in England to prevent the 
execution of sentence by appealr 
on exceptions taken simply for the 
purpose of delay. There is a Court 
of Criminal Appeals in England, be- 
fore which few cases come, and then 
they are swiftly disposed of. 

The most striking difference in the 
administration of English and Ameri- 
can criminal law is its celerity in 
England as opposed to the almost in- 
terminable delay in America. The 
principle governing English law ts 
that justice must be exact ‘and im- 
mutable, and punishment must 





quickly follow crime to strike terror 
to the evildoer. When a murder is 


committed every effort is made to - 


apprehend the murderer, and few 
escape. His trial follows almost at 
once; he is hanged usually three 
weeks after sentence is pronounced. 
It is stern, but salutary. All the 
facts are fresh in the minds of the 
witnesses, who are readily available. 
Delay always works on the side of 
the criminal, and usually defeats jus- 
tice. Every day he can stave off 
trial is that much gained. That is 
why an unscrupulous attorney wil) 
seek to have an indictment declared 
defective because of a wrong initial, 
when he will take an appeal. Impor- 
tant witnesses forget or disappear; 
the prosecuting attorney loses his in- 
terest; a greater and more sensa- 
tional cause célébre fills the papers 
and demands his attention. The 
criminal and his crimina) attorney 
have again flouted ji&tice. 

The reason there were nearly five 
times as many murders committed 
in New York as in the whole of Eng- 
land and Wales can be explained in 
a single word—politics. I say this 
not by way of criticism, but as a 
fact; and I say it reluctantly because 
it is an indictment of democracy and 
American institutions. Yet, if a for- 
eigner may tell a perhaps unpalata- 


ble truth the statement cannot be de- .- 


nied. An elective judiciary, that is, 
a political bench, brings the element 
of politics into a place where poli- 
tics should be unknown; the source 
of the fountain iy polluted and its 
waters-are poisoned. 

This js not a reflection upon the 
Judges, the majority of whom, I am 
convinced, are upright and conscien- 
tious men, but the atmosphere of 
politics surrounds the court, attor- 
neys are engaged not for their abil- 
ity and standing but they 
are supposed to have political influ- 
ence, and politics taints the whole 
proceeding. Prosecuting attorneys 
looking to re-election suddenly 
resurrect long-forgotten blue laws, to 
cater to a certain elemept in the. 
community, and cast reproach upon 
the whole body of the law. When 
you make it illegal to sell a glass of 





soda water on Sunday you invite not . 


only that particular prohibition to be 
violated, but all laws. When prose- 
cutors yield to pressure or are dere- 
lict in ‘their duty because of the fear 
of political consequences, political in- 
fluence supplants justice; 

So much is politics the life of an 
American—as religion was that of 
the Puritan—not a garment to be 
worn on Sundays, but a shirt to be 
worn every day—that the impulse of 
nearly every American is to turn to 
politics as his haven of refuge in an 
emergency. When a wretched crea- 
ture shot down another wretched 
creature in front of a Court House, 
he immediately said he was not in 
danger of being executed as there 
was a ** big guy '’ ‘to protect him. 


not commit murder, but violate the - 


big or little 
their rescue. 

The criminal knows this, but so 
long as he is under the protection of 


** guys "’ to come to 


would be fewer murderers 


on bail. 
In England we keep our 
and our law in watertight 





ments. 


civil code, when detected, have their - 


walking 
the streets of New York if there 
were fewer politicians to secure their _ 
Telease 
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Eminent members of sociéty who do. 








By JOHN CLYDE OSWALD 


WO hundred years ago this 

October there occurred the 

most famous journey in Amer- 

ican history, the runaWay pil- 

grimage of Benjamin Franklin 
from Boston to New York and Phil- 
adeiphia in search of a job. The 
story as told in Franklin's autohi- 
ography is famous to every Amer- 
fean school boy and girl and in fact 
to other boys and girls the world 
over, for ¢t has been translated into 
nearly every language. The bicen- 
tennial anniversary of the famous 
pilgrimage will be observed by or- 
ganizations in all three of the cities 
chiefly involved. 

It will be recalled that the youth- 
ful Benjamin Franklin quarreled 
with his brother James, to whom he 
was apprenticed, and decided to run 
away .from home. . He engaged 
passage on a boat sailing from 
Boston and after,three days landed 
in New York, probably at the foot 
of Maiden Lane at what was called 
the “V'lie Market,” V'lie being a 
corruption of a Dutch word for val- 
ley. New York had been taken 
from the Hollanders sixty years be- 
fore, but, 80 far as sights and squnds 
were concerned, it was still mainly 
a Dutch town. 

There was only one printing office 
in the town, that kept by William 
Bradford at 81 Pearl Street. 
Thither Benj repaired, only to 
find that no additional help was re- 
quired. Bradford advised him, 
however, that his son Andrew, who 
conducted a printshop in Philadel- 
phia, probably needed help and ad- 
vised his going there. Accordingly 
he went on his way to fame and 
fortune, and the rest of the story 
is too familiar to need retelling 
here. 

No man in American history, not 
even George Washington, has been 
depicted in art to such an extent as 
has Benjamin Franklin. This is ow- 
ing not only to his prominence in 
American public life, but to his 
many activities in science, invention 
and literature and the additional! fact 
that he was the only American of 
his time who was well known in 
Europe. His portrait was painted 
by the leading painters of Europe 
and America and his statues adorn 
most American cities. 

The earliest portraits with fully es- 
tablished records are those done. by 
Matthew Pratt in Philadelphia in 
1757, Benjamin Wilson in 1759, Ma- 
son Chamberlin in 1762 and David 
Martin in 1767. All of them depict 
Franklin wearing the conventional 
wig. Although wigs were in fashion 
throughout the whole of the eigh- 
teenth century, all the later por- 
traits, aside from the familiar fur 
eap portrait, are minus head cover+ 
ing of any kind. 

The Wilson portrait has had an in- 
teresting history. Mrs. Franklin 
had it in her possession when the 
British captured Philadelphia in 
1777, and Major John André, who, 
with a number of British officers oc- 
cupied the Franklin residence, took 
the portrait away and later present- 
ed it to General Sir Charles Grey. It 
hung for more than a hundred years 
in Howick House, the ancestral 
home of the Greys, and it was seen 
there by Joseph H. Choate, Ambas- 
sador from the United States to the 
Court of St. James's, who suggested 
that it ought to be returned to 
the United “States and that 1906, 
the two hundredth anniversary of 
Franklin's birth, would be an ap- 
Propriate date for the restoration. 

The suggestion appealed favorably 
to Earl Grey, the head of the fam- 
ily and at that-time Governor Ger- 
eral of Canada, and the portrait was 
later sent .to Theodore. Roosevelt, 
then President of thé United States, 
It was placed in the White House, 
where it will doubtless remain per- 
manently. It was replaced in Earl 
‘Grey's home by a copy made by 
William M: Chase. 

Joseph Wright is known as a 
painter of portraits of Benjamin 
Franklin only through the pains- 
taking researches of the late 
Charles Henry Hart, who, in an ex- 
tensive article in the Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History in July, 1908, 
told the interesting story of his in- 
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MUCH-PICTURED BEN | 
FRANKLIN 


Two Hundred Years Since He Went Job Hunting to Philadelphia 


vestigations and set forth in con- 
vincing fashion his belief that the 
portraits owned by the Royal ~So- 
ciety of London ascribed by the So- 
ciety as “‘anonymous,"’ by the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art in Washington 
ascribed to Duplessis, by the Boston 
Public Library ascribed to Greuze, 
and the one owned by the descend- 
ants of Richard Oswald in Scotland, 
were all executed by Joseph Wright. 

The most, familiar and the most 
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either an original Duplessis or a 
good copy. It is accepted by ex- 
perts as a genuine Diplessis, but is 
not signed or inscribed, and there is 
no record of its early history. - 

The Duplessis portraits, excepting 
the “pastel in the New York Public 
Library, are known as “fur collar’ 
portraits. Duplegsis painted the 
first one in 1778 for M. Donation le 
Ray de Chaumont, whose ‘‘petite 
maison” at Versailles Franklin oc- 


Franklin Attributed to Duplessis, N. Y. Historical Society Collection. 


famous portraits of Franklin are 
those by Joseph Sifrede Duplessis. 
They are in the possession of the 
Pennsylvania demy of the Pine 
Arts, Philadelphia, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, the New 
York Public Library, the Boston 
Public Library, the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, and several others are 
in private hands. The New York 
Historical Society possesses what is 





cupied. Richard S. Greenough, 
the sculptor who did the Franklin 
statue in front of the City Hall in 
Boston, is quoted as saying that 
Franklin's fondness for fur in his 
pictures is due to the fact that fur 
was used as a professional badge by 
the early printers. Where Mr. 
Greenough got his information is 
not known. 

The Duplessis pastel was dene in 
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Peale Portrait of Franklin, the Last One Painted From Life. 


1783. It is a gift from John Bige- 


low, at one time United States Am- 
bassador to France, to the New York 
Public Library. It. hangs in the 
trustees’ room, where by the terms 
of Mr. Bigelow’'s gift it is to remain. 
Another portrait painted by Duples- 
sis has lately come into private own- 
ership in New York. A miniature of 
the “fur collar” variety by Duples- 
sis is owned by Mrs. Edward P. 
(Ellen Duane) Davis of Philadel- 
phia, a lineal descendant of Frank- 
lin. 

Charles Nicholas Cochin the 
Younger drew what is known as the 
“fur cap portrait’ in 1777. The 
original is now lost. Franktin had 
written, a few days after his arrival 
in Paris, to Mary Hewson in London: 
“Figure to yourself an old man with 
gray hair, appearing under a marten 
fur cap among the powdered heads 
of Paris. It is this odd figure that 
salutes you with handfuls of bless- 
ings on you and your little ones.” 
Three days later the French police 
entered this description on their rec- 
ord: “Dr. Franklin lately arrived 
in this country. This Quaker wears 
the full costume of his sect. He has 
an agreeable physiognomy, spec- 
tacles always on his eyes, but little 
hair; fur cap is always on his head. 
|He wears no powder; tidy in his 








dress; very white linen. 
defense is a walking stick."’ 

The Folger portrait is so called 
because it was in the possession of 
the Folger family. for more than 
a century. Abiah Folger, Josiah 
Franklin’s second wife, was Benja- 
min Franklin’s mother. The portrait 
was made in Philadelphia, probably 
between 1750 and 1757. It was pre- 
sented by Franklin to the Folger 
family,. then living on Nantucket 
Island. It passed to a Mrs. Temple 
and: was owned by her and her de- 
scendants for a long time. The name 
of the artist is unknown. . 

The portrait by Charles W. Peale, 
a pupil of Benjamin West, the last 
to be made during Franklin’s life- 
time, was painted in 1787. Franklin 
was 81 years of age and was serv- 
ing as Governor (or President, as 
the office was designated then) of 
Pennsylvania and-was also attending 
the sessions of the Constitutional 
Convention. = 

A copy of a Franklin portrait by 
the French painter Guillaume, said 
to be of the Greuze puinting, is 
owned by the Virginia Historical 
Society, Richmond, Va. It. bears 
no resemblance to Greuze’s paint- 
ing, however, but may have been 
suggested by the portrait by Peale. 

Among the Franklin portraits of 
doubtful authenticity are the®so- 
called Summer painting in Memoriai 
Hall, Harvard University; the 
Elmer painting in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York and 
the Gainsborough in the. collection 
ofthe Marquis of Lansdowne in 
England. 

The Franklin portrait in the Gov- 
ernor’s room in the State Capitol at 
Harrisburg, Pa., was ‘copied by J. 
E. Longacre from the Duplessis 
miniature owned by Mrs. Davis. 

Berrjamin West is known through 


His only 


+ correspondence to have painted a 


Franklin. 
By David Martin, 


portrait of Franklin, but its where- 
abouts is unknown. Franklin ap- 
Pears in the authenticated study in 
oil of West's proposed painting of 
“The U. 8S. Commissioners in 1782 
to Sign the Treaty of Independ- 
ence.’’ The familiar painting of 
Franklin in the midst of an elec- 
trical storm bringing down the 
lightning with string and key by ° 
the aid of ‘several undraped urchins 
is attributed to West and usually 
poo tr as having been made by 

im. 

The first statue to the memory of 
Benjamin Franklin was unveiled in 
Boston in 1856. Richard S. Green- 
ough, mentiohed above, was the 
sculptor. It is ‘the only Franklin 
statue erected by public subscrip- 
tion, the total cost being $20,000. 

The Franklin Statue in Printing 
House Square, New York, was un- 
veiled in ‘1872, It was designed by 
Ernst Plassman and was a gift to 
the printing and publishing frater- 
nity of New York by Albert De 
Groot, ‘a retired steamboat captain. 
The New York Employing Printers’ 
Association has recently secured the 
approval of the Municipal Art Com- 


€ Continued on Page 14) 
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THE SUDDEN BEAUTY OF NEW YORK 


A New-Discovered Country Amid 
Obvious: Ugliness. 


By DONALD HOWE KIRKLEY 


HE beauty of New York is not 
obvious. One must live here 
awhile to see it. One must 
probe beneath the surface, 
one must catch the city un- 
awares, one must wait for the 
proper combination of mood and 
time and place. . 

For New York if full of sudden 
beauty that comes upon one even 
in familiar places, sweeping dowp 
out of the sky like a hawk or flash- 
ing across the consciousness like 2 
shooting star. The turn of a cor- 
ner, an upward glance, the back- 
fire of a motor, the sun bursting 
from clouds, may create swift beau- 
ty on Riverside Drive or in the 
heart of the slums. 

This, learned, seemed odd to me, 
because my first impressions of the 
city were painful and depressing. I 
could see nothing to admire, nothing 
to prevent me from wishing for a 
quick return to the provinces. 
Everything I found garish and glar- 
ing and artificial. 

I found to say about Broadway 
only that the advertisements are 
somewhat indecent and the lights 
hurt my eyes. I found to say about 
the Palisades only that tents and 
docks\and amusement parks and 
factories improve the beauty of no 
river. I found to say about Green- 
wich Village only that the cold 
hand of- commerce had made it a 
paradise for drunken fraternity 
sports and art-aping idlers. I found 
to say about Coney Island only that 
the beach is very dirty and the peo- 
ple impossibly blatant. I found to 
say about the skyscrapers only that 
it must be a severe fate to have to 
work in them all day and be pre- 
vented by pride from ever seeing 
their tops, and that soap boxes up- 
ended and punched full of holes are 
not necessarily objects of beauty. 

New York, remember, is a hard nut 
to crack. It is too lafge and diverse 
for a mind to grasp in a few weeks. 
In such a siort time only fleeting 
impressions register. The effect it 
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a half block of red rooming houses 
with fire-escapes like blotches of dis- 
ease. Jagged, ragged roof lines tear 
the landggape to quivering shreds. 

Central Park is always full of peo- 
ple lying about on crumpled news- 
papers. The trees, and shrubs are 
tired and dusty. 

The rumble of wagons and ma- 
chineg never leaves 6ne’s ears. One 
wakes to the harsh tune of: traffic 
and goes to sleep in spite of it. 


whining engines and slithering 
wheels and clattering hoofs—they 
mix in a confusion of sound that 
rises and falls discordantly, like the 
muffled muttering of a giant dis- 
turbed by evil dreams. 

No sunlight warms the streets 
where the ‘‘L’’ crawls. The subway 
tunnels are hungry, vomiting dun- 
geons. Everywhere sprawl, helter- 
skelter, restaurants, junk shops, de- 
partment stores, furriers, ware- 
houses, pharmacies, delicatessens, 
fruit stands, book stalls, music 
storés, this, that, and the other 
catch-penny place of trade smeared 
with placards that scream for your 
money. : 

On the avenues, endless and monot- 
onous, goes the procession of people 
and vehicles. Down the side streets 
the building line jerks and staggers 
from a neck-breaking height to 
points in blue haze. It is a traffic 
of irritable unrest and an architec- 
ture of tortured rectangies. , 

Travel on the  “L’’ below Thir- 
tieth Street and look into the sec- 
ond and third and fourth story 
windows where men in dirty shirts 
are eternally cutting, sewing, 
patching and sweating in stuffy 
holes. See mothers with flopping 
breasts lean upon window-sills to 
catch breaths of air while two or 


in beside her. See the scores of dark 


washbow!l and basin. 

In each room a man, perhaps 
a family, lives. Each represents 
@ wasted, pinched, starved life. 
Seamed and haggard faces peer from 





had on me at first can be d 
up in a few words—there are too 
many people here. 

For these harsh judgments there is 
reason enough. 

There is not a tree, not a blade of 
grass for miles. There is so little 
green that one does. not notice it at 
all. The sky, hazy and close, is 
visible only in g trical patch 

The city gets on one’s nerves. 
One’s eye never rests. One’s glance 
ts jerked. hither and yon, up the 
straight, sharp, cruel edges of a sky- 
“scraper, across the narrow top, gid- 
dily down the other side, across the 
roof of a two-story, whitewashed 
blacksmith shop, and up and across 





the windo thousands of them. In 
their eyes there is no hope. They 
look out upon the roaring “‘L” and 
upon their hopeless neighbors across 
the way. 

Where shali one find beauty in a 
city that includes this? Carrying all 
this in mind, where shall one seek 
(for it? 

Suddenly it comes of itself. 

In one of the windows on Ninth 
Avenue there is a potted geranium 
whose leaves are all turned to catch 
three hours of the afternoon sun. 

On a side street in Chelsea a bat- 
tered hand-organ grinds out ‘’Annie 
Rooney”’ while small boys play ball, 
dodging trucks and shouting. 





Into a filthy restaurant on Avenue 


more ragged children try to squeeze * 


rooms, each with its cheap whité" 
enamel bed and its cheap white* 





Sirens and squeaking brakes and ~ 


“Shadows caress the dinginess of the tenements.” 


C trips a seven-year-old Italian girl 
with dark, laughing eyes and a 
solemn loveliness that is, in that 
place, fantastic. 

A drunken woman murmers caress- 
ing words to a pert gray parrot. 

Out of a squalid tenement on 
Cornelia Street’ comes the voice of 
Caruso singing ‘‘solenne in quest’ 
ora.”’ 

I turn a corner in the slums at 
sunset. I am standing at the foot 
ofa Y. Streets branch into the west 
making a sharp angle of the four- 
story block of tenements before me. 
The roof lines rush up to a sharp, 


Drawn by Elizabeth Olds. 


' 


high point. The dark-blue sky 
above is flecked with golden wisps 
of clouds. Down the dark streets I 
see throngs of idling people and 
many dots of yellow light. Shadows 
caress the dinginess of the tene- 
ments and the shabbiness of the 
people. The point of the roof cuts 
into the sky, the sky is glorious, a 
hush has fallen. A deep bags 
whistle comes booming from _ the 
river. 

Never have I seen a purple to 
match that which hangs over the 
white lights of Broadway in the late 
dusk. 








CRUISE OF THE PENNACOOK 


{ Continued from Page 6 " 


farmhouse on the shore which has 
a store of supplies for sailors in a 
front room and a sign announcing 
that it is a branch of some Boston 
organization which provides reading 
and rest for men of the sea. The 
men of the sea are usually afloat, 
some two miles off shore, but the 
purpose of it all was well meant. 
" Seated under the front porch was a 
buxom, pleasant-faced woman, knit- 
ting. Captainand crew went ashore 
and asked her if she knew where 
they could buy a fish. 

“ — guess you will have to ask the 
men folks about that,” she replied. 
And that was all she would say, She 
did not invite the mariners into the 
reading -room which the bettered 


sigh announced. The Captain 
thought her stupid, but the crew re- 
garded her as a product of the old 
school, where obedience was strictly 


getting nervous over it. 
fodl, anyway,’ decided the Captain, 
Who is not soothed by idle comple- 
cency. 

They started off for a long walk 


on the island, which is the Forbes 
estate, and as they passed the store 
and dwelling the big dog of the 
household wagged its tail, for the 
Captain and barked and snaried at 
the crew. All dogs seem to do that 
except one little lame Aberdeen ter- 
rier named Jeremy, and he favors 
-the crew by night and day in spite 
of everything. The trew sometimes 
grows sensitive if Jeremy's intelli- 
\gence is brought into question. 

this walk they started several deer 
and they eommended the Forbes 
family for knowing how to own prop- 
erty without offending the public. 
This led to a discussion of Privacy 
as an Indication of Quality. Th- 
fly-by-night . millionaire who has 
made a lucky strike builds himself 
an immense establishment and walls 
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be keen, quick, astute and mathe- 
matically gifted to compute effects 
from causes. Character, habits of 
speech and general behavior have 
little to do with the art. But to hold 
it properly in addition to a rpason- 
able sense of business calls for great 
sympathy, for poise, for. graciousness 
of manner and diligence in good 
works. That is why millionaires are 
generally unpopular. They carry 


had to stop talking. He cannot work 
and talk at once. 

The morning was calm for a while, 
then a breeze sprang up that carried 
them through the.Hole and across 
the bay to Marion. Here were Sum- 
mer boarders and Summer residents 
and residences, but more particularly 
a couple of strips of greensward that 
might have been brought over from 
the close of a Cambridge or Oxford 
college. There was also an affluent 
meat and fish market and in it was 
a great piece of the finest swordfish 
obtainable. But it had been sold’out 
beforehand, so the two old salts con- 
tented themselvés with a combina- 
tion fry, in other words, a chop, a 
Sausage, @ strip of bacon and a 
jamb’s kidney apiece. Thus they ap- 
proached their journey’s end. There 


next morning, then back to Pad- 
maram, and here came the news that 
once more the Captain was a grand- 
father. So the voyagers returned to 
New York, the Captain to listen: to 
the faint, high cry of young life and 








The front of the Bush Building at 
night. is incredibly splendid. It is 
so beautiful’ that I sacrifice my self- 
respect to stand craning my neck 
at it while natives.look at me with 
disapproval. Slender and delicate 
and crowned with light, she building 
is more beautiful to my eyes tn its _ 
tall simplicity than a cathedral. 

Brooklyn Bridge looms out of mist. 
at midnight. ys 

_A subway express hurties out of 
darkness with one green eye ard 
one. red. : 

In Greenwich Village, opposite 
Jefferson Market, is Patchin Place. 
It is a blind street only half a block 
long. There are two rows of bright 


lattice at the end. The J 
brighter in Patchin Place and the 
shadows are cooler, and at night @ 
yellow lamp near the lattice gives a 
rare touch of mystery and charm. 

I sit for a few moments in Luna 
Park while the band is playing, 
watching the red arms of the wind- 
mill turn slowly as. people . with 
happy faces walk in the weird light 
that is neither night nor day. 


the shooting gallery while his sweet: - 
heart watches. mina 

On the pier, at Coney Island sits a 
Russian Jew with a bushy gray 
alone, with dreams in his 
God knows what, while 
white waves roll in and 


was.a drift down to Wood's Hole| catch the 
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WORLD OF ART: 82 cr'chintzes 


of the Rhodian plates The slim) sitely, resembling the beautiful and 
pilasters of mosque design lead up| peerless verses of the virtuous 
1 a narrow transverse panel in} Saadi; that it would be defiled by 
which are set four little tomb figures | the feet of a tyrant even should he 
with turyuoise roofs, separated by| step in his sleep upon it, but that 
so-called ‘‘vandykes'’' (Miss Morris| it is a place for even the dusty feet 
calls them. more happily, “min-jof any blessed poor Sheik. Thus 
9 arets"') ane by thin cypress trees.| across three centuries the rug- 
. The broad outer border has a light| maker defies automatic respect for 
blue ground, comparable to the/ class and exalts the good man in 

Spring skies in fair weather, and | his poverty. 
over this heavenly color the Jeaf that! Other rugs of innumerable charms 
appears to be a variant of the Herati| include the so-called Holbein car- 
He . jeaf leaps like the aspiring carp of | y :, 
Young Girl Chinese legend. It is a glorious little _ vase oe ee ae 
Asleep.” rug, bland and kind, but with @/ forms or squares outlined with in- 
distinct and stimulating ‘ang con- terlacing bands, such as that which 
By Vermeer cealed within its silvery harmonies. | j., spread—with deep, dangerous 
of Dalff— prs He: — a late roe “ aed wrinkles—under the feet of the Hol- 
: : weave, about the same size, nang bein Madonna and _ worshipping 
Showing Turkish jear it (No. 4), also with three up- donors at Darmstadt, or that which 
Rug. right panels and a design as weak) -over, the cluttered table of George 
and empty as this is strong and full, Gisse, Merchant of the Steelyard. - 
for appreciation of the architecture “The Chintz Book’’ an Maclver 
upon which the color is draped. Percival (Frederick A. p= Pac Sea 
Another splendid carpet, more im-) .) nificant little sign of the times as 


posing but not more beautiful than well as a carefull ! 
3 y written and very 
the little blond Ghiordes, is related to informing handbook, intended, the 


Courtesy of the “Damascus’’ rugs supposed t0|, v+nor says, mainly for lovers of old 
Metropolitan come from an imperial Turkish} pyrniture who like to see their treas- 
manufactory in Asia Minor. Al/ures in the setting best suited to 
sixteenth-century example, and on€|ihem, because for certain kinds of 
of the glories of the collection. The old furniture the right chintz is un- 
red ground is unusually light in tone doubtedly the most successful back- 
and comes close to the value of the ground. 
yellow green of the central medal- Speaking from the English d- 
lion and flowers and leaping leaves. point, he also makes a point t 
Small figures in a blue, so light as applies as well to America, and with 
almost to be called gray, dapple|s greater urgency. The development 
the surface, cooling the general tone | o¢ the cotton trade, he says, which 
and lifting it to a higher key. The} gor over a century has hana: che of 
border contains a_ shield design the principal sources of England's 
with a green ground. The corner wealth; has been frequently enough 
quadrants have a blue ground, | discussed, but always from the com- 
pure and ringing blue that is neither | mercial or mechanical point of view 
dark nor light, but powerful and full} 4,. question of design having heen 
of cheer and wholesomeness. In treated as of secondary importance 
fact, all the colors used by these or omitted altogether, “though the 
Turkish weavers—a simple palette! beauty of the English patterns and 
enough—are free from taint. There their richness of coloring played 
is no suspicion of anaemia, no hint} sneip parts in the building up of our 
Rk. BALLARD'S magnificent|is the Soumak, represented in the) each something to enhance its valid; of subtle. poison in any of them. | nuge export trade.” 
gift of rugs to the Metropol-| collection by three examples. The! appeal. This rng, No. 24 in the cata-| They fairly shout and sing of health.! The immense importance of the 
itan Museum makes that in-| manner of weaving is something | logue, has 306 Ghiordes knots to the| nd that Is their principal — for! part played by design dnd color in 
teresting section of the MU-| like the ‘‘kilim” but more intricate. | Square inch, less than half the num-|® health-seeking generation, for @) puiiding up any industry into which 
seum’s collections the equal The taf: . ber in the marvelous Indian rug of|seneration that fears of all things! .++ is invited to enter is appreciated 
, gest of the three Soumaks the di by which it is beset PP 
of any other similar collection in the the Altman collection, to be sure, ie diseases by ic *|in America today only by a few 
world—perhaps in certain features|'* Vigorous and striking in color/ +4: enough to give the impression of| that turns in its terror to all that| agent advocates of American de- 
somewhat ahead of any other in the | With its smoldering red, its indigo. /4 fine compact texture upon which|can make it forget disease and fill| ion as distinguished from copies 
world. But not to offend outlying} black and green. The pattern is|/the pattern, exquisitely clear and|the mind with sense of health and|ingq servile “adaptations’’ of foreign 
rugs in other cities and countries, | the characteristic ‘‘Sile,” which is| firm, looks as though it were carved| #rought of wholeness. patterns. We also need; and sorely 
we shall modestly say that it places|the. last metamorphosis of _the|in iyory. There are three panels,|* Following the fashion of the older! oq to consider the development 
the museum in the front rank in| dragon, conventionalized almost past,| the central one green with almost| civilizations, the Ghiordes rugs fre-| o¢ our industries from the artistic 
the department of rugs. That is| recognition into a shape resembling| as much blue as green in the tone| quently are found, with inscriptions, | sa napoint 
perfectly safe as a statement and/|the letter S squared and recumbent | varying in different lights, the side| often lofty in feeling and beautiful) |, ;, hopeless, of course, to expect 
certainly tactful in its avoidance of | with a couple of flippant ears for} panels a singularly pure red, free}in form. One prayer rug has it8), joturn of such craftsmanship as 
definite comparisons. Moreover, it | identification purposes. from the rusty shadows of manhy|red field almost completely covered resulted in the old ‘“‘chints” that 
is quite as much as need be consid- The knotted rugs include a num-| Turkish reds. The mihrab  that| with an inscription in Arabic, Turk-| .o6 trom India to England in the 
ered, since the real concern of the} ber of extraordinary beauty. One| swings at the top of the centraljish and Persian. Part of it, as seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
art lover is the intrinsic quality of | small charming specimen stands on| panel is slim and distinguished with| translated by Dr. Abraham Yohan- turies. The intricate and beautiful 
the objects brought to his notice, | the very border line separating the| long aristocratic curves, the clus-|nan of Columbia University, tells us designs of these ancient cloths were 
and not the competitive zest of beat- | delicacy of Persian from the struc-| tered flowers below are alert and|that the rug has been made with produced at a cost of time and labor 
ing the other boy in London or Ber-! tural force of Turkish, taking frum! graceful, the tulips and carnations} great skill and ornamentec . exqu!- which no. workman of the present 


lin. day would tolerate and no employer 
The intrinsic quality of the rugs pay for. Even in the seventeenth 
in Mr. Ballard’s gift, considered as century it was a matter for wonder 
the source of esthetic pleasure, is on the part of the European compa- 
high, and the character of the pleas- nies importing from India. A Dutch 
ure given in the TurRish carpets writer described the painting of 
now making the exhibition galleries these “chints” as proceeding “in 
ring with sonorous harmonies is the most leisurely manner, similar 
particularly inspiriting and whole- to the crawling of snails, which ap- 
some. Appreciation of the beauties Pear to make no headway.”’ 
of a fine Turkish carpet has been When these beautiful cottons be- 
reserved for a period grown some- cume the fashion in England and 
what impatient of the somnolént were brought there in quantities by 
sweetness of such design and color the East India companies special 
as the Persians loved. Probably the designs suited to the taste and ego, 
post-war art student would react ism of important” personages were 
more readily than in earlier. days to made in India to English order, and 
even the cruder examples of this various foreign influences crept into 
masculine type of carpet. But Mr. the patterns and color. Kivery one 
Ballard’s eagerness to discover the delighted in the clean, brilliant cot- 
most beautiful examples obtainable “Lady Playing tons, with their infinite variéty. 
has resulted in proving that these y Pepys bought his wife “a chint, that 
in craftsmanship and refinement of Theorbo.” is, a painted East Indian culico, for 
° color are no less admirable than the By Terborch to line her new study”; Evelyn, sup- 
Persian weavings, a few of which ping at my Lady Mordaunt’s, no- 
also are shown. ticed her hangings “full of figures, 
In the catalogue prepared by Mr. prettily representing sundry trades 
Breck and Miss Morris, the museum and occupations of the Indians’: 
collection is said to contain two hun- later Queen Mary “set up a rich atlas 
area and fifty-eight rugs, ranging Courtesy of and chintz bed’’ at Windsor castle 
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Museum of Art. 










































































from the fifteenth century to the Metropolitan and another chintz bed at Hampton 
nineteenth, the Ballard group con- ; Court.” Defoe writes that before the 
sisting chiefly of sixteenth, seven-  “useum of Art. importation of these Indian cottons 
teenth and eighteenth century Turk- ° was prohibited in 1700 they not only 


ish weavings. fe 

The earliest carpets are those 
of the tapestry type, which are 
woven on ua loom instead of hav- 
ing the threads tied in knots and 
eut to form a pile. This early 
“kilim” weave is illustrated in a few 
small carpets from the district 
around Ladik, rather thin and loose 
in texture, having a slightly baggy 
appearance as they hang against 
the wall, and a smooth tapestry 
face. .One has a woolen warp, the 
materials in the others are cotton, 
goat's hair and metal threads. 

Another smooth-faced type of rug 


were used for covers and quilts but 
“‘curtains, cushions, chairs, and at 
last beds themselves, were nothing 
but calicoes and Indian stuffs." 
Home weaving and printing indus- 
tries presently began to suffer. se- 
verely from the popularity of the 
foreign fabrics, hence the progibi- 
tion. But that popularity of the 
Handicraft of an artistic race did 
England good. The “tawdry, pie- 
spotted, flabby, ragged, low-priced 


of Heathens and Pagans that wor-, 
ship the devil and work for a ‘half- 
penny a day” was copied and imi- 





tated until the printers had gained 
some. idea of the quality of the work 
they were trying to reproduce, and 
the dyers learned many a needed 
lesson. Presently the designers and 
manufacturers struck out for them- 
selves and produced variations from 
Qriental originals that were them- 
selves undoubted originals. Mr. Per- 
ceval notes the peculiar habit of the 
English in creating the kind of design 
that an Englishman thought Chi- 
nese instead of going straight to a 
Chinese model, and when “chino- 
iserigs’* came in vogue to companion 
Indian designs the English product 
was absolutely unlike anything ever 
made by a Chinaman. Cottons 
printed in a single color from copper 
plates were used with muhogany 
about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and according to a con- 
temporary writer were .“‘excessive 
pretty.” WaH papers were then 
printed with the. same designs and 
from the samie plates and the whole 
room carried out in uniform style. 
Horace Walpole had such a room at 


Strawberry Hill and was delighted 
with its distracting repetitions. 
These single color copper plate 
prints were imported from France, 
introduced there, according to gen- 
eral report, by the German Ober- 


kampf, whose name is unforgettably - 
connected. with the “toiles de Jouy.” . 


Oberkampf’s father was a dyer in 
Wlrttemberg and an enthusiast about 
textile printing. He wound up in 
chintz work at Basle and his son -was 
apprenticed to the same occupation 

Eleven 


against Z 

_ dustries,. I with ad the 
further comment, ‘‘but it is you who 

are doing best.’’. Neither succeeded, 





a little work is now done here as 
good as any of the French or Eng- 
lish work of thé eighteenth century, 
so far as its originality and deco- 
rative patterning goes. In the 
“Late Chippendale’ drawing room 
at the Art-in-Trades Club exhi- 
bition is a hand-block-printed linen 
cretonne designed by Harry Wearne. 
The references and description in the 
announcement of the exhibition ex- 
plain that the scene is Old Vauxhali 
and the notable personages of the 
day are represented engaged in char- 
acteristic activities. The gardens 
follow the general aspect indicated by 
contemporary documents of Hogarth, 
who was responsible for many of the 
decorations, sits in an upper corner 
by the side of a fountain, compan- 
joned by his dog Trump. The main 
group in the upper part of the com- 
position shows Mme. Weischel sing- 
ing to a distinguished company in the 
centre of which stands the Prince of 
Wales with Mary Robinson, better 
known to our gen@qgation as Perdita 
and a “monstrous Yanguishing” per- 
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Portrait of 
M. Le Blanc. 
By Ingres— 

Showing Turkish 
Rug. 
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Metropolitan 
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Vauzhall.” 
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Original Cartoon 
for Hand-Block- 
Printed Linen. 
Designed by 
Harry Wearne 

and Bhown in 

Exhibition of Art- 
in-Tradea Club. 
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on; near her Georgiana, Duchess of 

Devonshire, sprightly and in con- 
versation with C. H. Simpson, Mas- 
ter of the Ceremonies, a pompous 
short man, self-described as ‘‘the 
most dutiful and humble servant of 
the illustrious princes and prin- 
cesses.’’ Behind Mr. Simpson a 
Macaroni ogling Mrs. Cornely, fa- 
mous for her Ridottos. 

Below at one side we see An- 
gelica Kaufmann sublimely senti- 
mental, gazing at a little statuette 
of Cupid, while behind her are pass- 
ing Sir Joshua Reynolds, her former 
suitor, and Thomas Gainsborough; 
at the other side of the composition 
is Mrs. Siddons, as a young girl, 
gayly playing with David Garrick, 
who waves an elaborate farewell. 

Another group of several people, 
this time writers and statesmen. 
Oliver Goldsmith in blue, talking to 
Dr. Johnson; -Gibbon, Smollett, 
Burke, in scarlet, champion in 
Parliament of the American Colo- 
nies; and behind a clipped hedge in 
comparative seclusion, Mrs, Thrale 
and Boswell. Opposite near a cas- 
cade Fanny Burney and the dashing 
Captain Topham. 

Above an arch, through which is 
seen Roubillac’s statue of Handel, 
Madame Saqui, a beautiful tight- 


rope dancer of the period, is balanc- 
ing herself on her rope. 

The lower central group is the 
most animated of all and deals with 
a famous party given by Lady 
Caroling Petersham, whose eyes were 
“ten times too good for such a 
nose,’’ whose mouth was “a -rabbit 
feeding on a rose,’’ whose face had 
beauty, but beauty “on the brink of 
ugliness,’’ if one believes. the con- 
temporary epigrams. It was a 
party that Jistified Walpole im 
thinking it would be eternally inter- 
esting as illustrating the manners of 
the time. Mr. Wearn confines him- 
self to the episode of cooking the 
chicken, after the company x 
paraded up the river in a barge at- 
tended by a boat of French horns, 
and had debiirked at Vauxhall, as- 
sembling at their booth, “Lady 
Caroline in the front, with the vizor 
of .her hat erect, and looking glo- 
riously jolly and handsome.” She 
fetched Walpole’s brother, the Earl 
of. Oxford, from. the next box to 
help her mince chicken. “We 
minced several chickens into a 
china- dish,’’ writes ‘Walpole to 
George Montagu, ‘“‘which Lady C. 
stewed over a lamp with three pats 
of butter and a flagon of water, 
stirring and rattling, and laughing, 
and we every minute expecting to 
have the dish fly about our ears. 
She had brought Betty, the fruit- 
girl, with hampers of strawberries 
and cherries from Rogers's, and made 
her wait upon wus, and then -made 
her sup by us at a little table. The 
conversation was no less lively than 
the whole transaction—in short the 
whole air of our party was suf- 
ficient, as you will easily imagine, 
to take up the whole attention of 
the garden; so much go, that from 
11 o'clock till! half an hour after 
1 we had the whole concourse 
round our booth; at last they came 
into the little gardens of: each 
booth on the sides of ours, till 
Harry Vane took up a bumper ahd 
drank the healths, and was pro- 
ceeding to treat them with still 
greater freedom. It was 8 o'clock 
before we got home.” 

The clever design made from all 
this lusty fooling is dainty as Dres- 
den china, yet with more than a 
hint of the vigor of an age divided 
between Parliaments and rakery. 
Not & very pbetty age, but a very 
pretty » adroitly managed to 
bring in with incident and char- 
acter the mocking temper of critical 
posterity. It must have been amus- 
ing to do it. _It is-amusing to see 
it, and it is beautifully made. That 
is all one need ask of a modern 
printed fabric; but its charm would 
have been greater in cotton. 
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_\, strictest’ watch would be 
_\ once more 
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THE LAST LAP TO LHASA 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Shigatse. As she gossiped inces- 
santly about various notables in 
Lhasa I picked up a good deal of 
information that later was to prove 
of great value to me. (“ Verb. sap.’’) 

The next day (Feb. 12) was fated 
to bring with it several exciting ex- 
periences. The river had eaten 
away the centre of the valley and 
formed a small canyon with almost 
perpendicular walls some thirty feet 
high. The trail lay right along the 
brink of this canyon. In the inky 
blackness of the first part of our 
journey | tripped against the man 
ahead of me and shot over into the 
ravine. Fortunately the very slight 
incline of the cliff served to break 
my fall, but I came down with a 
terrific thump upon the ice with 
which the river was encrusted. The 
ice was unable to bear the strain. It 
cracked and then broke, and I was 
precipitated into the freezing water 
below. Thus, in place of the hot 
bath which 1] had coveted the: pre- 
ceding day, I was forced to take an 
undesired cold plunge. 


It is in moments such as these that | 


one forgets matters of disguise, and 
1 must admit that in my surprise at 
. finding myself in the water I uttered 
a few expressive English oaths, 
which fortunately were inaudible to 
my traveling companions up above. 
The water was shallow, and I was 
fished out by Lhaten before any 
serious damage was done, and after a 
ehange of clothes we were able to 
continue our march, though I was 
badly shaken by the fall and had 
somewhat injured my right hip. 
Shortly afterward we met a Lhasa 
noble and his suite traveling in the 
opposite direction to us. He had 
heen recefitly appointed’ lay Gover- 
nor of a district in the extreme west 


of Tibet and was then on his way to; 


take up his new post. He had over 
thirty servants with him, all mount- 
ed. He himself rode in the middle. 
It was a splendid procession. All 
the mounts for the party, however, 
had to be suppli.d free of charge by 
the villages through which it passed. 
In the afternoon we arrived in 
-Yase and could see Lake Yandro a 
few hundred yards further on. Our 
traveling companions halted here. 
We had intended to push on to Pede 
“Dzong for the night, when suddenly 
1 heard very distressing news which 
caused a change of plan. Major 
Bailey, in Sikkim, had heard of my 
passing through Lachen on my way 
into Tibet and, as subsequently he 
lost all trace of my movements, he 
surmised that 1 was making for 
Lhasa in disguise. Instead of keep- 
ing neutral on: the matter, he not 
only informed the Tibetan authori- 
ties of his supposition, but also 
asked them to be sure and see that 
1 was stopped and sent back to 
India. As a result of this, orders 
had been sent from Lhasa to all the 
locai officials that a sharp watch 
should be kept for me. Moreover, 
as it was suspected that I should be 
traveling in disguise, it was further 


. ordered that all persons journeying 


to Lhasa were to be stopped and ex- 
amined. This news had penetrated 
to Yase, and I found the villagers 
much excited about it, though the 
fact that I had arrived there in the 
company of Yase~folk diverted all 
suspicion away from me. 

We were still seventy-five miles 
away from Lhasa and had now 
- joined the high road between that 
city and Gyangtse, along which the 
| ee 
to be obsessed with 
fears of being detected, for I had not 
looked for this eventuality. There 
was nothing to be done, however, 
but press on. Only one change was 
made in our arrangements. Between 
Yase and Lhasa we should have to 
pass through two towns which were 
capitals of districts where there 
were Governors and military offi- 
cials in residence. These were Pede 
Dzong and Chushul. Ordinarily, I 
should have spent the night in both 
places, but, as I knew that a much 
stricter watch would be kept in 
these towns than in the smaller vil- 
lages, I decided to halt only at in- 
termediate points. In accordance 


* Map Showing Dr. McGovern’s Route to 


| in--Yase. Next day (Feb. 13) we 
| started on again. I was careful to 
join another party traveling to Chu- 
shul, as I thought that ‘being seen 
traveling with other Tibetans would 
i tend to decrease suspicion. For sev- 
eral miles our road lay along the 
edge of the Yandro Lake. which 
here runs in a northeast direction. 
The water was covered with a thick 
coating of ice. 

Although we attempted to pass 
through Pede unnoticed, two petty 
officials ran down from the Dzong 
and stopped us. They asked whence 
we had come and whether we had 
seen 4 foreigner on the road. At 
this point I thought the game was 


trying to force a horse over high 
hurdles, and it was not until eight 
years after he left the White House 
that.it became known that the sight 
of one eye had been destroyed by 
an army officer boxing with his 
Commander-in-Chief. Appropriately 
enough, the present Cabinet room in 
the Executive office is on the site of 
the clay court where the tennis Cabi- 
net held its perspiring sessions. 

Secret Service men never knew 
when President Roosevelt was going 
to catapult eut of the White House 
for a run or a swim, and it was one 
of his delights to invite an immacu- 
lately dressed caller to accompany 
him upon a walk. Generally the 
“‘walk’’ turned out to be a breathless 
scramble through the brush and over 
cliffs of what is now Rock Creek 
Park. According to Oscar 8. Straus, 
former Cabinet member and Ambas- 
sador to Turkey, Jules Jusserand, 
then as now Ambassador “from 
France, was one victim. After a 
formal interview in the Blue Room 
of the White House, the President 
suggested that M. Jusserand accom- 
pany him upon <a short stroll. They 
reached the banks of Rock Creek. 
Roosevelt stripped off his clothes for 
a swim. So did Jusserand, except 
for a pair of lavender gloves, which 
remained on his hands. 

“In case we should meet ladies,” 
the diplomat explained, and he 
plunged into the water. 

Golf approached general popularity 
during the Roosevelt Administration, 
but the President did not have the 
patience to take it up. His nearest 
connection with the game was upon 
what is now the Washington Golf 





with this plan, I stayed that night 


and Country Club, three or four 





up. but, though they subjected Sa- 
tan, as the master, to the closes* 
scrutiny, I, as the hireling, under- 
went a much more cursory exami- 
gation, and shortly after we were 
allowed to pass on. The Tibetan 
mind could not even imagine that a 
white man should be willing to 
trudge thirty miles a day, carrying 
thifty-five pounds on his back. while 
a servant rode a pony in great state 
ahead of him. 

The road continued along the lake, 
and at one point we saw two men 
drowned in it. A number of people 
were walking on the ice over to a 
neck of land in the middle. Two of 
them passed over an ice-floe and 


PUBLIC RECREATIONS OF 


( Continued from Page 5) 


‘) miles across the Potomac in the Vir- 


ginia hills. Here is the home of 
Rear Admiral Rixey, retired, one of 
the President’s personal physicians, 
and here it was that President 
Roosevelt, in preparation for his 
first African hunting trip, tested his 
high-powered rifles by firing at tar- 
gets placed against steep hillsides 
which ‘three succeeding Presidents 
peppered with golf balls. 

William Howard Taft was the first 
President to know the difference be- 
tween a driver and a spoon. He be- 
gan to play. golf whilé still a Cabinet 
member when on a Summer vacation 
at Murry. Bay, Canada, and, al- 
though he began the game as a sort 
of reducing exercise, he acquired 
gradually a genuine fondness for it. 

President Wilson also played golf, 
but was not a glittering success. Al- 
though he played fairly regularly, he 
never really reached the competitive 
stage. He was such a poor golfer 
that he generally played alone. It is 
to be questioned whether Mr. Wilson 
ever would have received the golfing 
vote, for he was such an indifferent 
player that golfers piled up on the 
course behind him, waiting for him 
to reach. the green and hole out. 
Upon a certain course in Washing- 
ton one golfer, not recognizing the 
‘President, shouted for him “get a 
move on."" Mr. Wilson never again 
played at that club. 

The most enthusiastic golfing 
President was Mr. Harding. He 
took up the game in Florida several 
years ago, his physician having or- 
dered him to engage in outdoor exer- 
cise. But he soon ceased to look 
upon golf as the doctor in candy 
form, for he succumbed to the fas- 
cination of the game, even to the 
extent of locker-room post-mortems. 





In the average country club Preai- 
. 








Lhasa. 


were plunged into the water. They 
attempted to crawl out, but before 
they could do so they were so 
numbed by cold that they fell back 
helpless and soon sank. The other 
spectators of this drama took it very 
calmly and no one even attempted 
to save the unfortunates, but owing 
to my cold plunge of the preceding 
day I coul@ not but shiver at their 
fate. 

Late in the afternoon we left the 
lake and ascended the mountain 
range which divides the Yase basin 
from the Brahmaputra Valley. From 
the top of the Kampa Pass we once 
more caught sight of the famous 
river: The pass forms the boundary 


PRESIDENTS 


dent Harding would have stvod high 
up in the handicap list of the second 
flight. In other words, he was above 
the average golfer; but if in any of 
his matches he was given a medal 
score of under 9Q, it was a compli- 
mentary rather than 4n official score. 
He rarely made a brilliant shot and 
seldom made’a glaringly poor one. 
Ranking him with the other two 
golfing Presidents, Harding could 
have given Taft a handicap of near- 
ly a stroke a hole, while Wilsdn 
could not have made a match unless 
with a 25 or 30 handicap. 

Actually, President Harding was a 
better golfer than his medal score 
indicated. His game remained sta- 
tionary because he preferred to play 
rather than practice. Another of his 
characteristics was that he liked to 
try out different clubs. Golfing ac- 
quaintances presented him with all 
sorts of freak clubs, all of which Mr. 
Harding tried out én the golf course. 

In match play he was positively 
dangerous for many better players. 
Mr. Harding would play a number of 
holes in the vicinity of par and then 
fall down one, two or three greens 
for eights and tens. Then, too, any 


one with a game equaling Mr. Hard- 


ing’s found that in playing against 
the President there is a mental han- 
dicap. Many far better golfers than 
Mr. Harding made perfect fools of 
themselves when in a foursome with 
him-Their failing was entirely men- 
tal and nothing of President Hard- 
ing’s making, for there could have 
been no more considerate opponent. 

“I would rather solve a difficulty 
than face a danger,’’ was President 
Harding’s working philosophy which 
he never illustrated better than when 


he sliced into the rough or had aj. 


long putt on the green to halve @ 
hole: 





line between the Province of Tsang 
with its capital, Shigatse. and the 
Province of U, with its capital at, 
Lhasa. The scenery here was mag- 
nificent. but while acting as a 
Tibetan peasant it was impossible to 
stop to admire any natural beauty, 
so we descended immediately to the 
foot of the pass and stopped in the 
village of Kampa Bartsi. 

That night the landlady of the 
resthouse came in for a chat. She 
mentioned that a “ foreign devil“ 
was trying to get to Lhasa and 
asked if we knew anything about 
him. Needless to say we possessed 
no infermation about such a person. 
She assured us that so great was 
the vigilance of the officials and so 
powerful the spiritual force of His 
Holiness the Dalai Lama that the 
intruder would certuinly be detected 
and sent back to his own country. 

‘The next morning (Feb. 14) we 
continued our journey along the 
banks of the Brahmaputra and at 
dawn reached a point where a ferry 
carries passengers over to the gp- 
posite side of the river. 1 noticed 
that most of the people crossed in 
the leather coracles, but we, having 
animals to transport, uged a large 
wooden boat—the only one in Tibet. 
Arrived on the other side, another 
five miles brought us to Shushul, 
where the Kyichu, or River of 
Felicity, joins the Brahmaputra. It 
is on the River of Felicity—nearer 
its source—that Lhasa stands. Our 
traveling companions who were 
Shushul men vouched for us to the 
officials of that village, and so we 
got through without difficulty. But 
Baving left them we departed from 
the Brahmaputra again in order to 
follow up its tributary, and so event- 
ually arrived at the village of 
Jangme. Here we had to undergo 
our most severe examination as this 
place is only a day’s march from 
Lhasa, but once more got through 
undetected. 

Ever since entering Tibet we had 
rushed our animals outrageously in 
order to get to Lhasa as soon as 
possible. We were now to suffer 
for it. That afternoon our old friend 
Paris collapsed and our soje_ re- 
maining mule could only be spurred 
on with the greatest difficulty. .In 
the end we managed to drag both 
animals into Jangme, -but it was 
obviously impossible to cover with 
them the thirty-three miles to 
Lhasa the next day, and I did not 
dare delay. At this point Lhaten 
came to my rescue. He got ihto 
touch with a local farmer and made 
an arrangement whereby both mules 
were to be given in exchange for 
one horse which I was to keep per- 
manently and two others which 
were to be loaned for the next day’s 
journey to Lhasa. This is the only 
horse d in which I have ever 
been su ‘ul, as one of the mules 
died four hours after the transaction 
had been completed. 

The bargain was all the more for- 
tunate ‘because it enabled me to com- 
plete the last day’s journey of Feb. 
15 on horseback. For the last sev- 
eral days my dysentery had »cen 
steadily getting worse, and had now 
reached a stage where it was abso- 
lutely impossible for me to walk. In 
the afternoon we caught sight of 
Drapun, one of the three great mon- 
asteries of the Lhasa district. It 
contains 8,000 monks, some of them 
the most turbulent men in Tibet. A 
little later a sud4en twist in the val- 
ley brought us in view of the Po- 
tala. We saw it from the rear, and 
it appeared relatively unimpressive, 
but at last the goal was in sight. 
Curiously enough, the donkey we 
bought in Shigatse chose this mo- 
ment to die. The preceding day she 
still appeared well and strong, but 
gave up the ghost as soon as she 
caught sight of the Potala. With 
her it was literally “ see Lhasa and 
die.’ I left Diogenes and the Syce 
to bring on her load and pushed on 
with the others to the city. At 6 
o'clock we passed through the tiny 
chorten, or gateway shrine, the sole 
entrance to the Holy City, rounded 
the Potala hill and found ourselves 
at the Potala Shol, the little village 
which nestles at the foot of the Sa- 
cred Palace. 


(To be Continued Nest Bundey) 





THE NEW babesstrenl 


“KING'S CURY” 


‘Or the First Right Royal Cook Book of 
Old England 


By M. B. LEVICK 


T is just five centuries and a half 
in this year 1923 since a young 
secretary of the King’s house- 
hold, Geoffrey Chaucer, came 
safely past the Channel pirates 
and returned to London, his three 
months’ mission in Italy well done. 
His -head was full of stories for 
poems (some in time went.into ‘*The 
Canterbury Pilgrims’'), and in his 
scrip, perhaps, there was a recipe or 
two; some dish from a noble house, 
a tidbit from Lombardy whose name 
was to cookery then what Paris's is 
today. It may be (the surmise is as 
thin as a wish, yet still it may be) 
that this very kitchen recipe that 
tickled Chaucer found its way within 
his lifetime into the oldest cook- 
book that has come down. to us. 

Chaucer would have turned a 
bright eye on the roll of vellum 
which his King’s cooks compiled in 
high conclave, with the King’s 
physicians at their elbow. Cookery 
was not mere cooking then; it was 
cury, a branch of science, a depart- 
ment of art, a thing touching king- 
ship and ceremonial closer than the 
humanities. ‘‘The Forme of Cury"’ 
is the grand old Adam of all the 
cookbooks in English. A doughty 
and lavish book, well spiced and be- 
sprinkling the meats with sugar. A 
book of Chaucer’s own age, when 
men ate whale and blancmange was 
no namby-pamby thing of corn- 
starch, but a great ‘affair of lam- 
Preys or fish or cepon and rice and 
sugar and milk and almonds. 

Is whale or grampus or porpoise 
a meat for a poet to feed on? As- 
suredly, if he is a Chaucer. Rather 
not rose leaves or violets’ These, 
too, he ate, after the manner of his 
day, when they were not mere can- 
died novelties but the bases of 
dishes. 

Look on Chaucer in his dwelling 
house above Aldgate. That little job 
of trade alliances in italy has turned 
out well; the King has granted him 
a pitcher’ of wine daily from ‘the 
royal cellars and the sometime armi- 
ger is now Controller of Customs for 
the Port of London. No sinecure, 
but after the day’s office grind there 
is time for old books and time to 
mull over ideas for verses and the 
tales learned from Italian poets. 
And when Chaucer comes home at 
night there is the King’s pitcher of 
winc on the table and perhaps a 
tenderloin of seal meat, or swan or 
peacock on a merry day, served not 
,unlikely with Sauce Sarazen. 

It goes back to the Crusades, that 
sauce. You will find it among the 
196 recipes in ‘‘The Forme of Cury.” 
It would do today: one has but to 
know that hips are the fruit of the 
canker rose (the word survives even 
now); that to flourish is to dress, 
and alkenet is a species of bugioss, 
no longer as popular as once upon a 
time: 

“Take hips and make them clean. 
Take almonds blanched; fry them in 
oil and bray them in a mortar with 
hips. Draw it up with red wine and 
do then sugar enough with powder 
fort. Let it be standing and allay it 
with flour of rice and color it with 
alkenet and mess it forth and flour- 
ish it with pomegranates. If thou 
wilt in flesh day, seethe capons and 
take the brawn (flesh) and tease 
them small and do thereto and make 

Ate liquor of this broth.'’ 

Brillat-Savarin revered the Cru- 
saders because they brought garlic 
from Ascalon to Europe. Perhaps 
he had not heard of Sauce Sarazen. 
: Chaucer was no man to turn light- 
ly from such a bit of kitchen work. 
After all, the Canterbury pilgrims 
ate as well as jested when they gath- 
ered at the Tabard Inn. Host Harry 
Bailey is from the life. There is the 
cook, the drunken cook who tumbles 
off his horse as the pilgrims come 
in sight of the village of Bob-Up- 
and-Down: perhaps some pantry 
friend of Chaucer's gangling days 
when he was page to Elizabeth, wife 
of Prince Lionel, and served at 
table: 





He could roast and scethe and bo® 
and fry, 
Make mortreuz and well bake a pie. 


And there is the Franklin in the 
party, a figure from a stout, leisure- 
ly day, done with gusto; a man 
after Chaucer’s own heart: 


To eck Ox dulled: un: aude ke 
wone, 

For hewag Epicurus’ owné son .. . 

eo bakéd meat was never 


fs house, 
of fan and ‘Slesh, and that so plen- 


it Bere Sa his house of meat and 
drink, 

Of allé daintiée 
think. 


In later days the kitchen guide 
wrote cautiously “First catch your 
hare,” but in Chaucer’s time, when 
the ‘roast beef of Old England had 
not yet come into tradition and the 
Beefeater was a quaint figure un- 
visioned in a distant future, the in- 
diter of recipes wrote generously: 
“Take pigs.’’ 

‘*The Forme ofCury”’ was set down 
in 1390, when cookery and chemistry 
and «medicine and alchemistry too, 
were cousins german. There are 
recipes for the royal table, but be- 
side them on the roll are other nyms 
of simple fare and some in between, 
such as the dishes that most likely 
were served at the Tabard Inn. 
Those were sturdy days; cooking, 
however, was not all simple. There 
are recipes that call for ten herbs 
and salads, with fourteen ingredi- 
ents, and hardly a dish of note, 
whether meat or not, does not call 
for sugar. 

That the recipes were not all of 
the court is set forth at the begin- 
ning. ‘‘First,” says the parchment, 
‘it teacheth a man to make common 
pottage and common meats for 
household as they should be made 
craftily and wholesomely,’’ and it be- 
gins humbly enough with gronden 
beans—hulled beans. But for great 
days there are great dishes, such as 
geese in hodgepodge, or, in the old 
spelling, gees in hoggepot: 

‘‘Take geese and smite them in 
pieces... Cast them in a pot and do 
thereto half wine and half water. 
And do thereto a good quantity of 
onions and herbs. Set it over the 
fire and cover it fast. Make a layer 
bread and blood and lay it therewith. 
Do thereto powder fort and serve it 
forth." 

Or there was porpoise roasted and 
porpoise salted, porpoise in half a 
dozen ways. including this with 
frumenty: ‘“‘Furmente with  por- 
pays: take almonds blanched; bray 
ther. and draw them up with faire 
{clear] water; make furmente as be- 
fore and cast the furmente thereto. 
Mess it with porpays.”’ 

Would you have jelly of flesh? No 
package on the shelf at the Tabard 
Inn; the nym began amply: “Take 
swines’ feet and snouts and the ears 
of capons, rabbits’ feet.’’ Jelly of 
fish? No simpler? ‘‘Take tench, pike, 
eels, turbot and plaice, carve them 
to pieces and wash them clean”; 
that is but the beginning. 

Sole, tench, mussels (set down as 
muskels), haddock, hake—an ocean 
of fish beside whale, and a like pleni- 
tude of birds, even curlews. There 
is a note: ‘Cranes and herons 
should be armed with lards of swine 
and eaten with ginger’’—a dish 
esteemed when Archbishops dined on 
‘‘grete byrdes rosted.’’ 

Ginger (written oftenest as gyn- 
gyngr); pomegranates, most fan- 
tastically spelled powmisgernatys; 
sanders, which is sandal; spices and 
ales, mallows, aimond milk—there 
is no end of them. There was 
traffic with the Indies; Cinnamon, 
maces whole, cloves and cubebs and 
pepper, dates and figs and raisins 
and grains of paradise; all these are 
called for. Egypt sent saffron for 
coloring and garnishing. Sugar came 
through Damascus and Aleppo to 
Venice and Pisa and Genoa and 
there was a sort called cypre, very 
likely from the Isle of Cyprus. All- 
spice is poudre douce or blanche 
powder. The ‘’poudre marchant 
tart,"' which the cook used on the 


that men could 


a 


\likely purer 
| White grease is lard; 
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“The champion challenged to combat any who dared say Henry IV. was 


Canterbury pilgrimage was such as 
merchants sold; powder fort was 
stuff and stronger. 
butter is little 
used, but there is olive oil, sent from 
Italy and mentioned for the first 
time in English in ‘‘The Forme."' 

Rice, too, cooked much as now: 
‘“*Take rice and wash them clean and 
do them in earthen pot with good 
broth and let them seethe we'l. 
Afterward take almond’ milk and 4> 
thereto and color it with saffron and 
salt and messe forth.’’ 

The vegetables and legumes arc 
as subordinate as on the restaurant 
menus of today, but there were the 
staples—possibly cabbage adds to its 
flavor when it is written caboche, 
just as Pygg in sawse. Sawege sure- 
ly had an aroma no latter-day sau- 
sage can attain. The spelling spices 
these old recipes; there are more 
pitfalls in the pronunciation, as any 
college lad can tell you. Yet in the 
old King’s cookbook there is one 
word which would be recognized to- 
day in whole sections of New York: 
Chyche, which is vetch; when your 
Italian buys ict now he calls for ceci, 
and with the Italian quality of the 
C it sounds’much as did the related 
English word of six centuries past. 

In old Rome Lucullus fed on hip- 
pocras wafers and so did Chaucer, 
and the poet had besides what Lucul- 
lus missed—chyryse, which is to say, 
cherries, from Flanders. 

Engjand in the Canterbury days 
ate much in the French style. 
Spoons and fingers were good man- 
ners and carving was new-fanglied, 
if it was in fact practiced to any ex- 
tent at all: 

“The messes are chiefly soups, 
potages, ragouts, hashes and the like 
hotch-potches,"’ writes S. Pegge, an 
antiquity (now himself become 
quaint) into whose hands ‘The 
Forme of Cury”’ fell in 1780; “entire 
joints of meat being never served. 
and animals, whether fish or fowl, 
seldom brought .to table whole, but 
hacked and hewed and cut in pieces 
or gest the mortar also was in 
great some being 
actually “denominated. from it as 








not lawful sovereign.” 


mortrews”—the mortreux of Chau- 
eer’s drunken cook. 

The roll was lent to Pegge by 4 
successcr owner to that Edward Lord 
Stafford who took it to Queen Bliza- 
beth for her diversion. Doubtless 
she smiled, though even in her day 
forks had not yet come in. 

It was Richard II. whose chefs 
compiled the roll a feaster and a 
roysterer, different from the stern 
Edward IIl., for whom young 
Chaucer went to Italy. Richard set 
his approval on the claims for his 
prowess at table. In its preamble, 
the cookery roll itself says: ‘The 
Forme of Cury was piled of the 


menty (this was always first); pot- 


age, boars’ heads, joints (called great. 


flesh); roast swans and pigs, custard 
Lombard in paste (and custard then 
was made with meat or fish), and 


a subtlety—an image of sugar and - 


wax, perhaps in the form of a man 
or a tree or a ship. 

Second course: Potage gele and 
potage’ blandisore; pigs, cranes, 
pheasants and herons, all roasted; 
chickens endored—gilded with tinsel 
and yolks of eggs; bream, tarts, 
broken brawn, roast coneys. An- 
other sotiltee. 

Third course: Potage of almonds, 





chief master cook of King Richard 
the Second, King of England after 
the. Conquest, the which was ac- 
counted the best and royalest viand 
of all Christian Kings.”’ 

He knew when to be solemn, did 
Richard (though disconcertingly 
they spelled it sol pe then). He 
knew the time for fasting and for 
singing ympnes (which we cal; 
hymns). But he knew also the 
majesty of food. He fed thousands 
daily: the cooks who wrote ‘Tho 
Forme’ could serve up 28 oxen and 
300 sheep in a day and think noth- 
ing of it. 

Not more than three years before 
the roll was written Richard and 
the Duke of Lancaster dined in Lon- 
don with the Bishop of! Durham. 
Our feeble century has nothing like 
that feast of 1387 save for an oc- 
casiona!l inauguration in Oklahoma. 
The King, the Duke and the Bishop 
and their retinues and guests called 
for 120 sheep, 14 salted oxen and 
two fresh, 140 pigs, 12 boars, 210 
geese, 720 hens, 50 capons ‘‘of hie 
grece” and eight dozen other ca- 
pons; 50 swans and 100 dozen 
pigeons; rabbits and curlews by the 
score, 11,000 eggs, 12 gallons of 
cream and 120 gallons of milk. 

Regard: The King himself upon a 
dais, with the music gallery at his 
hand, tapestries like painted scenery 
and seven-yard tables ranged about 
the hall on _ trestles. And the 
courses: 

First course: Venison with fru- 








stewed lumbards; more roasts—ven- 
ison, chicken, rabbits, partridge, 
peacocks, quail, larks; payne puff, 
jelly, long fritters. A sotiltec. 

A sad world for a vegetarian. 


Such was a royal feast, and every — Sf 


day, whether fast day or eating day, 
had four meals. Breakfast at 7, 
dinner at 10 in the morning, supper 
at 4 and livery at & The hour of 
dinner (it has been 9 o'clock, in 
Places). is said. to show the develop- 
ment of cooking in any given coun- 
try. But there were Chaucerian 
refinements, nevertheless, aside 
from dishes of flowers; permissible 
foods imitating the form of meats 
on fast days, even eggs being coun- 
terfeited, and clever things such as 
making two capons out of one by 
skinning it and stuffing the skin. 
There were, besides, the points of 
etiquette: a pig for a lord should be 
endored, his cabbage thicked with 
egg, not crumb; a pike served whole 
to a lord but cut for the common 
alty. And mint sauce has a pedi- 
gree reaching to Edward I 


A cook was a personage when 


Richard lent his name to a cook 


book. True, the King’s chef was 
not ex-officio a squire, as in tater 
times. Nor is it recorded that Rich- 
ard bestowed q manor for a good 
pudding, as did Henry VIII. Roast 
beef was still to come and Venicc 
had not yet given forth the renais- 
sance of cooking by three-quarters 


of a century. Nevertheless, if Rich-~ 


( Continued on Page 14) 
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authoritative book on Pung- 
Chow. The feature which dis- 
tinguishes it from all other 
books is the series of chapters. 
on every phase of scientific 
play. (Most other books give 
a page or two of hints and let 
it go at that.) In addition to 
these chapters, three illustra- 
tive games taken -from ac- 
tual play are given in com- 
plete detail, with comment on 
the more important plays. 
From Your Bookseller or Direct From 

the Publisher, $2.00 
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mission of a design of an inscription 
to be placed upon the’ pedestal giv- 
ing the facts in regard to the statue. 
Plassman designed another Frank- 
lin statue that stood for many years 
in front of a German newspaper of- 
fice on the north side of Printing 
House Square. This statue was 
subsequently removed to Jersey 
City. Another Franklin statue 
whose origin is lost in obscurity 
stands over the entrance of the 
former home of the Harper publish- 
ing house in Franklin Square, New 
York, which square, however, was 
named after another man by the 
name of Franklin. 

What would probably be accepted 
as the most artistic Franklin statue 
is the seated figure by John J. 
Boyle in Philadelphia. It was pre- 
sented to the city in 1899 by Justus 
C. Strawbridge. A replica of it 
adorns the Rue Franklin, in Paris. 

The statue by R. Tait McKenzie 
in Philadelphia is unique in that it 
represents Franklin as a youth of 
seventeen years, when making his 
journey from Boston to Philadel- 
phia. . It stands in front of the 
gymnasium on the Pennsylvania 
University grounds and was pre- 
sented to the university in 1914 by 
the class of 1904. 

The New Orleans Franklin statue 
was. done in marble by Hiram 
Powers, an American sculptor, best 
kriown by his “Greek Slave.’’ It 
arrived in New Orleans from Paris 
in 1871. It is now located in the 
Public Library, previous exposure 
to weather having aouaet it to de- 
teriorate. 

The bronze Kallis: in Lincoln 

Park, Chicago, was the gift of Jo- 
seph Medill, founder and for a long 
time editor of The Chicago Trib- 
une. R. H. Park was the sculp- 
tor, the unveiling taking place in 
1896. Another newspaper pub- 
lisher, Stilson Hutchins, was re- 
sponsible for the Franklin statue 
erected in Washington. 
The most recent Franklin statue 
is the bronze by Paul W. Bartlett, 
erected in Waterbury, Conn., 
through a bequest by Elisha Leav- 
enworth, a merchant of that city. 

Jean Antoine Houdon, born in 
1740, is the best known of the 
sculptors who made busts of Frank- 
lin, and at least six are known to 
have been executed by him. The 
only one done in marble is in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. 
It has frequently been used on 
United States postage stamps. 

The Franklin bust next in celeb- 
rity is the familiar one showing the 
wrinkled brow and loosely tied neck- 
cloth. It was for a century or 
more erroneously ascribed to an 
Italian, Giuseppe Ceracchi, but is 
now known to have been the work 
of Jean Jacques Caffieri, a French- 
man, born in 1725. It has also 
been used on United States postage 
stamps. 

A miniature full length statuette 
of Franklin representing him seated 
at a table covered with electrical ap- 
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MUCH-PICTURED BEN 
FRANKLIN 


paratus is supposed to have been 
made about 1780. Painted plaster 
and wood were used, the chair being 
upholstered in green silk. A legend 
that has come down through the 
years with the statuette is to the ef- 
fect that Franklin's own hair was 
used for the wig. 

Of the medallion portraits, that by 
Jean Baptiste Nini, made in Paris 
in 1777, a year after Franklin ar- 
rived on his mission to France, is 
the best known. Nini modeled 
several medallion portraits of 
Franklin, some with and some with- 
out the fur cap. 

Jean Martin Renaud made several 
portrait medallions of Franklin, ¢wo 
of which, bearing the artist’s signa- 
ture, are to be found in the Franklin 
collection of Frankliniana~in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art of New 
York. This collection of medallions, 
medals, miniatures, statuettes, &c., 
was made by Henry E. Huntington 
and by him presented to the mu- 
seum. Many articles delineating 
Franklin’s features that were made 
during his lifetime are not represent- 
ed in it. Clocks, knives, snuff- 
boxes, razors, powder receptacles, 
handkerchiefs — almost everything 
upon which decoration could be 
placed was utilized to satisfy the de- 
sire of the French people to possess 
& memento of “le grand Americain."’ 


“ KING’S CURY” 


{ Continued from Page 13 )_ 


ard’s cook stuffed up fat knights 
like Falstaff, he also -was a solemn 
officiant at rites of. state. 

Richard was dethroned when “The 
Forme of. Cury’’ had been passing 
from hand to hand for nine years 
and in his stead they set up Henry 
IV., to whom Chaucer, grown old, 
wrote a begging verse which brought 
him an annuity of 40 marks—a fat 
Price for his poem. And Chaucer , 
may have sat in Westminster Hall: 
at the coronation banquet of Sep- 
tember, 1399, when cookery was the 
basis of ceremony which is a page 
from Froissart or Holinshed. 

King and company were at the 
feast, half done with the business of 
food, when the champion, Sir 
Thomas Dymock, entered in full ar- 
mor, mounted gn a horse barded with 
crimson housings and equipped for 
Wager of Battle. Before him came 
another knight bearing his lance and 
with naked dagger and drawn sword, 
The champion challenged to combat 
any who dared say Henry IV. was 
not lawful sovereign. - 

A sign from the King on his dais, 
and heralds dispersed, proclaiming 
the challenge in six parts of the hall 
and in the city where the towers 
rose gray and the massed crowds 
‘thought of the fat crumbs about the 
royal board. The feasting waited: 
the fanfare of trumpets and the 
smal] distant voices-of the heralds 
came echoing. The equerries nodded 
to one another; the champion sat 
immobile upon the horse; Chaucer 
stroked his beard. All through the 
hall the feasting waited. Then one 
by one the heralds returned. 

The last swung alertly through the 
arras and dropped to his knee. In 





all the cify there was none to chal-+ 
‘fenge the right of the new King 


and the next coursé was brought tn 
from the kitchen. 
RUSHED OFF THEIR 
GAME 
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islanders did indeed invent the 
sportsman. And they have bred him 
for years. But they have kept the 
creature human—very human—even 
under the rigid discipline of the best 
sporting tradition. 
The Englishman has cultivated 

art of play for centuries. We ha 
perfected the business of winning in 
a few decades. Applying inten- 


tem to almost any game in v which 
the Briton has by easy stages ar- 
rived at a finished art, in which he 
modestly accounted himself su- 
preme, we have managed in a tri- 
fling number of years to beat him 
at all or most of his most cherished 
outdoor 


‘| sively our busi 





sports. 
We have beaten him at. every- 


take seriously. : 
British institution, but = is not a 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Men! we send you.this Humidor Sampler 
of the world’s finest smoking tobaccos? 


A new idea for pipe smokers; twelve famous blends —each the finest in its class— shipped 
to you in a handsome humidor—to help you find the “Soul-Mate’’ for ‘your pipe. 


HERE’S been a need for this 

idea a long, long\time. Kipling 
recognized it when he wrote—“A 
#eman may never find the right girl for 
his love, but he can surely find the 
right tobacco for his pipé, if he keeps 
on looking.” 


Most pipe-smokers will readily 
subscribe to Kipling’s statement. For 
your average pipe-smoker is the 


greatest little experimenter in the’ 


world. He’s forever trying a “new 
one”’—confident that some day he’ll 
‘stumble on thereal affinity for his pipe. 

But there’s no reason why the 
quest for a perfect tobacco should be 
an endless Pilgrim’s Progress — full 
of sorry mis-steps and disillusions. 

There are myriads of different 
brands of smoking tobaccos on the 
market. But of them all, there are 


his taste totesting these twelve blends 
exclusively — he'd settle his tobacco 
problems in a hurry. 

So that’s what suggested the Big 
Idea to The American Tobacco 
Company. 

We said,“ Why not pick out twelve 

. of the world’s finest and most distinc- 
tive tobacco mixtures—pack a liberal 
quantity of each in an attractive Hu- 
midor Box —and offer it to pipe- 
smokers, direct by mail, at a price 
no pipe lover can afford to resist!” 

Thus, a man could get the “whole 
works” in tobacco blends in one 
assortment—with the certainty that 
among them, he’d find his long- 
sought tobacco-affinity.. : 

That was the idea. And our new 
rig Sampler is the expression 
of it. 


12 distinc- ~ 


.tive blends 
which stand 
in a class 
by them- 
selves. 

If aman 
could only 
segregate 
fcc ve 
decisive 
blends 

from the 

hundreds 
of dupli- 


Settling your tobacco problem 
for a lifetime 
Into a handsome Humidor Sam- 
pler, we have packed twelve famous 
smoking blends, thatcompletely cover 
the whole range of tobacco taste. To 
test these twelve tobaccos is to go the 


‘whole route” in delightful pipe- ° 


tobacco experience, tasting every 
possible good blend, flavor and aroma 
known to pipe-connoisseurs. 


Whether your Lady Nicotine is a. 


pungent blonde or a cool and sooth-. 


ing brunette—she’s here—among 
the winsome dozen—awaiting your 
wooing. 


GUARANTEED BY 


Carlton Club of old Kentucky; 
Blue Boar, Old English Curve Cut, 
Latakia, Capstan Navy Cut and Gar- 
rick from the British Isles’; famous 
old Yale Mixture with its blend of 
Turkish, Havana and Virginia; 


‘Imperial Cube Cut, in’its two dis- 


tinctive blends (mild and medium), 
Lone Jack of North Carolina; Three 
States” Mixture, blended from the 
prime leaf of Kentucky, Virginia and 
Louisiana; and the one and only 
Louisiana Perique—from St. James 
Parish, Louisiana. 

All the thrill and variety you could 
find in a thousand different brands is 
crystallized into these twelve carefully: 
chosen and matchless tobaccos. 


A $3.05 test for $1.50 


It might take you years to“happen 
on’ all twelve of these flawless blends, 
if you were to seek them out by the 
usual process of trying brand after 
brand. And if you went to your 
tobacconist now with the list of these 
tobaccos with you, it would cost you 
$3.05 to buy a full-size standard 


“package of each. 


But through the Humidor Sampler, 
you can get a liberal get-acquainted 
——, of all twelve of these blends 

or $1.50—with the attractive Humi- 
dor case included. 

And after you have found, in this 
Humidorassortment, the onetobacco, 
or combination of tobaccos that ful- 
fills your complete tobacco ideals, 


your local dealer or tobacconist can 

keep you supplied with this blend— 

in the regular full-size standard ° 
packages. 


Sent on 10-Day Approval 


Send no money. Your-name and 
address on the coupon is all that’s 
needed. now. It will bring you the 
complete Humidor Sampler of these 
twelve peerless pipe mixtures—direct 
from our factoriés to your den. When 
the postman brings the package— 
deposit the price with him ($1.50), 
plus postage. If a ten days’ test of 
these tobaccos doesn’t reveal the 
ideal tobacco you’ve always hoped 
to find for your pipe, the cost is on 
us. Simply return the Humidor—and 
we'll send back your $1.50 and post- 
age by return mail. 


Send No Money—Just Mail Coupon 


The American Tobacco Co., lac. 

Marburg Branch, Dept.10, Baltimore, Md. 
Please send me, on 10 days” tpproval, one of your 
Humidor Samplers of twelve different smoking to- 
baccos. I will pay postman $1.50 (plus postage) 
on receipt — with the understanding that if 1 am not 
satisfied I may return Humidor in 10 days and you 
agree to refund $1.50 and postage by return mail. 





Name 





Address . 
Note: — If you expect to be out when postman 
calls you may enclose $r.50 with coupon and Hu- 








midor will be sent to you postpaid. 




















Copyright,'1923, The Grolier Society. 


We are telling the readers of The Times a true story. We 
prevailed on Peter’s mother, Mrs. Van Dresser, to let us tell 
you about her son. Would you like to see how Peter began, 
what it was he found when he first dipped into The Book 
of Knowledge, how the thousand and one questions buzzing 


through-his eager brain, about trains and airplanes, stars and © 


birds and animals, all the questions an*active mind could 
bring up, were asfswered in a way that led him to the genuine 
success that is his? The kind of pictures Peter saw, the clear 
simple explanations Péter read, you will find in the four 
complete sections from The Book of Knowledge that we 


invite you to have Free. They are in an interesting 68-page - 


booklet that contains over a hundred of the “pictures that 
teach.” Every reader of The Times is welcome to a copy. 
If you. have a child you cannot fail to be interested in Peter 
and what The Book of Knowledge has done for him. You 


owe it to your child to find out.. So mail the coupon and- 


receive with our compliments the Free Book. 


2 West 45th Street, New York 


" Please mail me the FREE descriptive booklet containing 
specimen sections and illustrations from The Book of 
Knowledge explaining its use and helpfulness in the home. 


Beis aa aes ek bas Sil ee ch a lle oe yee Oe 


This boy was - 
ready for his chance 


Take a-good look at Peter. He is the kind of boy who 
always wins in whatever he undertakes to do.. When a 
golden opportunity is offered to him he is ready to grasp it. 
Today he is fourteen years old, president of his class, and 
one of those boys the school looks to for leadersHip in all its 
activities,—whether tennis, baseball, or the debating society. 


Peter is not a little bookworm,—he is an all round boy, two |. 


years ahead of most boys of his age. He has learned how to 
think for himself. Peter’s ‘mother, Mrs. Jasmine Stone Van 
Dresser, says: 


“As soon as he could read, Peter began reading The Book 
of Knowledge. During the important formative period of his 
life he ‘gobbled up’ the simple, delightful explanations con- 
tained in them of the natural phenomena about us, and when 


_a little mind is filled with wonderful thoughts like these, there 


is no room for things that should not be there. We gave Peter 


The BOOK of 


KNOWLEDGE 
10,000 sae : res 


“What Peter read supplemented his school work, as he grew 
older; and when he was twelve years old, I réalized the value 
of what he had been getting from these books. 


“He then had a chance to’ win a scholarship. I field my 
breath while Peter took the tests. He passed. 

“No boy who delved as Peter had in the pages of The Book - 
of Knowledge -could have failed. The questions and dis- 
cussions of the test interested him; they did not frighten him. 
Good habits of thought had been formed. .He had a ,vast 
fund of information, considerable knowledge of literature, and 
was sure of what he knew. 

“Busy as Peter is, he will go to the bookcase whenever he 
has a spare moment, slip out a Book of Knowledge, find a 
cozy corner, or sprawl on the floor on his stomach and is lost 
to the world. Peter’s parenfs know how: much he owes to 
The Book of Knowledge habit.” 


The free book 
shows: how 





